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rUC and 

tutors 

:lash 

V Maggie Richards 
tJecp rift bet won industrial tutors 
rJTUC officials has developed in die 
mh west over the eon tom of courses 
ti trade unionists. 

In Liverpool claims abuut the exclu- 
H of one tutor from some trade 
□wi courses led last month to an 
cJiHtrial tribunal hcarinu and un 
formal settlement. 

Id Manchester provision of courses 
hthe university’s ext ram lira I depan- 
xnl has been affected. While courses 
m by the department have been 
ffijtcsd, similar studies organized by 
Manchester Polyteehnie have in- 
rased. Tlie dispute comes at a ei itieal 
tw for tutors in Manchester as the 
i)’i Labour-controlled education 
unmitlce has embarked upon a wide- 
st examination of provision with a 
wto its expanison. 

Behind the row lies the whole ques- 
wicf whether trade unionists should 
Mccntralc solely on workplace 
sues, or whether they should also 
Minder the political implications or 
Jir studies, Ihe TUC nationally 
reives landing for such courses from 
« Government, and has been anx- 
wt to ensure that courses remain 
®«ly related to workplaces, in order 
uahfv for grant aid. 

« Eucfcu lloaley, a part-time in- 
v.Mi''/ lUtOI J(l{ III*- Woik. is’ | *|,„ , 
j-ffl!AssorH,tii.n | ils r iii.i..ih a 

™ oi»t uf eomt sell lenient alter 
peeing not to proceed IiiiiIk i with a 

w* ci CX ‘"“"“““atitHt against the 
«A. Slie had claimed hci workload 
Wbeen reduced ufiei her return from 

JW. l i ra 1 v ‘; : » male tutor 

g™ to fulfill some of her previous 

Ms Henley claimed her workload 
M becii reduced because she hud 
omcizcu cur rent trade union eouise 
went and nik-nmicd to incorporate 
°[_ 5CUiS ' 0, t of wider issues 'lire 
tA this week said this was not the 

‘DC. 

Jo Manchester discussions have 
!r taking plnec Ih; tween n university 
^IfP rcs ? n f mivi: and th« TUC at 
junuicvel about the position of an 
WHnal tutor in the extramural 
fitment, Mr John Mcliroy, who, 
mi *I me a 8 f ». publicly criticized (lie 
‘tfscs f ,hC narrow nature of its 

the number of courses 
WkL * f nniversiiy has declined, 
at Manchester Polytechnic out- 
•iHs increased. 

bis week the acting director of the 
OHmural department Dr John Smith 

continued un page 3 
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Stirling takes first steps in § 

plan to safeguard Scotland ^ 


by Olga Wojlas 
Scottish tune spun dent 

whl Vrf K-f™" , ,,p n cidtcnl- ptnn fur mpinp 

wiilHl^ laks cuts which involves transferring stall among 

courses * CW 11 un,wrs,,ies ,ind «*'»«« number itf honours 

Stirling's principal Sir Kenneth Alexander, warns in a 
lh ? ronftdcniial plan that the nniversi- 
1 7 ' n ncadimte P'i» drawn up after the 
c said nil subjects should continue in the 
Stem. h r ° ?rnilT,Cnr wou, “ ,aler allow further develOp- 

Stirling must now consolidate lts Strengths, and "the 
interests *»r the university ns a whole must toke precedent 
m l he process of deciding which subjects should contract. H 

Hut he suggests us a possible solution which will 
safeguard staff members' interests the court's backing for 
the Scottish principals to investigate the scope for rationa- 
lizing small departments. The THES revealed Inst month 
that the Scottish principals arc plnnning joint action to 
unsure that a full range of subjects is maintained in 
Scotland. 

The document from Stirling's planning and resources 


Hr. di-aim ■■nt. which has been cimilnit J i«.» boards of 
studies and heads of department will be discussed at next 
week s academic council in conjunction with a report on 
resrarch nad n final tlwaiauu hnino ialuu a in.Mi- aijiunn ^ 
noth the local Assuunimn of University Teuehers and 
flic students' association were reluctant to comment until 
the document has been discussed. 

Hut student president Mr Richard Leonard said the 
proposal to transfer students was particularly disturbing 
since a mayor reason for many students choosing Stirling 
was its unique flexibility of courses. 5 B 

S rl A 2 dlc I“ Hnivorsity, which formed one 
institution until Dundee became autonomous in 1967, ore 

d0 !* r roftalwrgtion with a meraer 
between their two geography and geology departments 

The present situation cannot con tinue, the faint co mmif. I 

•*5n S.‘ n f r ' Un / Vcrs ,y roMfltoration has concluded, since 

wi h odfe« E? IffnE "h a,renc, >' 1 ‘ smnl, ’ when compared 
wjtn others In the UK nnd face a slow death by attrition;" 


committee suggests that some staff in physics, fine art and 
music and mathematics may transfer to other universities. 
Honours options in physics, fine art and music and business 
law and economics should be axed, it recommends. 

This would take a minimum of five years to achieve 
without “special arrangements such as the transfer of 
students to another university to complete their courses", it 

E oints out, but stresses that provision must be made to 
□nour commitments to current students. 

Stirling's problems have been exacerbated by its haring a 
very young staff: cuts in income of between 8 per cent and 
14 per cent over the next five years imply a loss of between 
2 LI and 35 staff, but only 5 academics are due to retire by 
mid-1990, says the report. 

Bui it does not envisage academic transfers all being 
one way. It suggests that staff come in from other 
universities to increase Stirling's strengths in environmental 
science, politics. Spanish, religious studies and perhaps film 
and media studies. 


i. . r , j — ■ anu ib oppose □ Dy rne 

academics involved, says the reporf. . 

B ut whi £ concentrating both in one institution is 
attractive both academically and politically", neither 
university seems likely to agree to surrender both disci- 
plines to the other, it adds. 

Dundee is also considering axing its department of 
mechanical engineering following inadvertent collabora- 
tion with Aberdeen University: Professor Allan Barr, 
Dundee s mechanical engineering professor, is to join 
Aberdeen s new engineering faculty. 

The faculty board pf engineering and applied sciences 
opposes axing the subject, particularly since the govern- 
ment is encouraging a shift from arts to science and 
technology and says the refilled choir should be supported 
by two Iectureslups. 

But the principal and dean's committee has recom- 
mended that there should be no undergraduate intake to 
mechanical engineering from next year. Dundee's court is 
expected to make a final decision before the end of this 
session. 
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| French boost 
for high-tech 

from David Dickson 

-p. .. . PARIS 

J he I rcnch government is drawing up 
plans fnr an ambit inns five-year prog- 
ramme. aimed ;ii raising buth ihe 
effectiveness and the status of en- 
gineering ami technology subjects, to 
be submit led to the national assembly 
by ihe end of June. 

According to the minister of natiun- 
hI education. M Jean- Pierre Chevtnc- 
mcnl. one or the main thrusts nf this 

plan willlie to increase significantly the 
output uf engineering and technology 
graduates, with the goal of doubling 
the present numbers bv the end nf the 
century. 

Complementary to this will be a 
major restructuring nf the courses and 
qualifications available to those in the 
16-19 ngc group. These will in particu- 
lar include a new set of exams known 
as (lie "professional baccatanrtaf’ 

; offering training skills required by high 

, technology industries. 

M Chevfcnemcm said that achieving 
the increase would require the creation 
■ of at least five new technological 
universities over the next five years. At 
present, there is only one technical 
university in France, the University of 
Compiegnc. north oE Paris. 

In some cases, the new universities - 
each of which will initially he expected 
to produce about 500 graduates a year 
- may he created within the framework 
[)f . of existing institutions. 

Details, page II 
in 

£ Polys win share — 
111 of ‘switch 'cash 

10 The polytechnics tills week won (heir 
battle for a share of the Govern- 
8 mcni’s £43 million “switch” initiative 
to boost engineering and technology, 
s „ Kelln Joseph, Secretary of 
Stole Ibr Education and Science, 
announced ' (bat be was seeking 
advice from the National Advisory 
Body and its Welsh counterpart on 
allocations In fho second phase of. the 
programme. 

■ l« was doing so 'In the light of 
iUrlher advice ffam representatives • 

I of industry”. Sir Keith said in answer 
to a Parliamentary Question* The 
two bodies would be asked to recom- 
mend institutions of particular 
strength In engineering a? ; d technolo- 
gy- 

It is likely that -the NAB will be 
given a predetermined share of the 
money available for the second year 
of the initiative. 

Bids are to be restricted to (he 
polytechnics, with the outline of the 
selection process going before the 
NAB board next week. Mr Christ- 
opher Ball, chairman of the NAB 
board, said: “I am very pleased that 
the contribution of the polytechnics 
has been recognized and particularly 
pleased that this has come about 
through the strong advice of repre- 
sentatives of Industry.” 


Sandwich courses don’t give value for money, says report 


Politics 
and the 
police, 20 


by John O'Leary 

An intcr-departmenial report, which 
has been substantially redrafted after 
disa greements behind the scenes, will 
cast doubt on the extent to which 
sandwich courses are giving value for 
the £36 million they are said to cost 

each year. . . _ ... 

The RISE (Research into Sandwich 
Education) report is expected to be 
published next week after three years 
of deliberations. Criticisms ot samP 
wich courses bath on grounds of 
quality and cost-effectiveness have 
been tqned down considerably since a 
first drhft was circulated last year. 

Members of the committee involved 
with sandwich course? demanded 
changes, claiming that thi whole tope 


into question. 

The final draft is guarded about 
whether (be courses ar? meeting their 
objectives. The report says it Is not 
dear how far the general satisfaction 
expressed by staff and students is 
justified. 

"Despite the generous financial pro- 
vision made by. the funding arrange- 
ments for sandwich courses at adv- 
anced further education institutions, 
concern is frequently expressed at the 
work entailed for staff there, if sand- 
wich courses are td be fully effective," _ 

lf Siilarly, the apftarerii' recognition 
of ihe advantages to them of sandwich 
placements is belied by the fact chat 




The extra cost of sandwich courses is 
put- at. £25 million for English public 
sector institutions, £4.5 million In 
Wales and approximately £7 million in 
the universities. The committee .de- 
scribes the level of funding as "not 
ungenerous compared with the actual 
costs incurred." 

It makes four main recommenda- 
tions: 

S critical evaluation by institutions of 
icements to ensure stub! lily; 

'9 concerted efforts by institutions 
and employers to “secure the closest 
practicable relationship between the 
academic course content and super- 
vised work experience"; . 

0 flexibility within institutions be- 
tween sandwich and full-time , provi- 
• siofr; 1 ■ • .• ••}• ! 

# greater awareness by employers of , , 


the potential benefits to them of 
sandwich placements and increased 
willingness to provide them. 

Four research projects, surveying 
graduate employment and those offer- 
ing placements, making an appraisal of 
sandwich courses and tracing longer- 
tenn career progression, were com- 
missioned by the committee. They 
found little advantage either in secur- 
ingajob or in promotion prospects for 
sandwich students. 

The committee, which included rep- 
resentatives of several Government 
departments as well as members from 
the academic world, added a final 
conclusion that sandwich courses were ' 
valuable for, their encouragement of' 
mutually -bene filial blinks .between 
,i higher education and industry. 
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Nothing new 
in BTEC 

Sir. - • Kitson begins his article “Ready 

W F ar .. A J?P«»ach To Business 
Education {WES, May 31 ) with a 
discussion of Paulo Freire's disiinciion 
Helwcen a "banking" and “problem 
posing approach lo education and 

claims that the Business iindTcchnican 
Education Council business courses 
exemplify the latter style which is a 
challenging and liberating new 
method . I would sucgesL that there is 

BTEC 8 nCW ° r ,, "“ cra,in 8’' about 
"*« is nothing new in BTEC 

S nrfr U \ wn P ,nsis t ruining 

rather than education is as old ;, 5 the 
tUVrenlwediip system in which BTEC 
- tS r tK,ls - Moreover, 
S ' 5£ iS? l , ;, num .e thc , worM traditions 
«r British educational provision, will 

ESt lrnin ' n 8 nnd skills dcvclnp- 

hS mfrfai WO i kir,g ' c L aiiS stu<lc,l| 5 while 
the middle class, who hold the senior 

posts in business, will continue to seek 

in tile arts. 

®S2l3£aiSS 
sfistiLSr ,hc * 

Et|tially. there is nothing "libenit- 
ng about B1 EC. Ignorance does not 
“TE* «nppiwe* and it seems S 
mc * ha L n < Us worst. BTEC leadline 

SnH 5 “S n !w d IO igl ! orftnLC - me 

savs Kh.nn r ”& m pos,n B education''. 
StSim. encour «8« Constructive 
3£S IC ui? w ^ n * cacher s and Stu- 
b'S ’ jy* 1 ^ all this sounds uncharac- 
teristically Socrntic for BTEC advo- 

and students ore not 
Ul l ) li , Kll “ n acknowledges that 
some teachers have been •■faifurcs'* in 
the business world or arc “out of dale" 
Also, without subscribing totally to the 

business world or else there Stf 

aTtwsssSc 

ASSIST 


Poor profile of psychoanalysis in Britai 


"riimJ Brcl[ Kahr's article 

Climate of Opinion (THES. May 11) 

was very stimulating and enenuragina. 

EJ' f h |5 ‘■■mphasis on the dStiStl 

function of Freud s thought, ft j< very 
' nd ® ed . for on article oh 
psychoanalysis to appear in a British 

on thc C °ntK 
and m the USA it is commoner. The 
poor profile and alien image of psycho- 
nnalysis in this country is one of the 
reasons for thc Tavistock Clinic's 
struggle for recognition as n special 

SSHVES"" in ,he Na,io " al 

® U J S? r Kahr d ? cs nothing to ad- 
vancL the cause of psychoanalysis by 

that the genetic basis for 

schizophrenia has been disproved For 

example, nine out of thirteen identical 
JSE re P re<f . a P ,m “rc concordant for 
S fci 119 . (propounded by A. 

As L- Schcflcn M98I ) 
snys It is abundantly clear that genetic 


Past practice 

Sir, - In “Breaking the tyranny or 
the present” (THES, May 24) Alan 
Bullock argued (hat wc live In an age 

People seek to turn 
tnefr bnck upon (he past, and (hat 


background plays a role in at least 
some cases of schizophrenia. It is 
equally clear that schizophreniu can- 
not be explained on genetic grounds 
alone .1 would be interested to know 
where Professor Leon J. Kamin’s “sta- 
tistical demolition" is published. The 
genenc theory is no threat to 
psychoanalysis - the two can coexist 
perfectly well. 

Yours sincerely 
SEBASTION kRAEMER. 

Consultant Psychiatrist, 

Child Guidance Centre. 

Thc Tavistock Clinic, 

Belsize Lane. 

London NW3. 

Brou no1 agrcc morc with 

E,p7„ l SS Bri,i5hl " s,i,ulto " s “ ? 

With regard to the disagreement 


a S h ,hc ,nn “ence of (he past 
upon the present cannot be so easily 
ignored, the systematic study of the 


Pa Sh S H e u r, I' e,ess, „ 6 

it he had been content lo rest (here 

hnvc been unex- 
ceptionable. Unfortunately Bullock 

hS^« n ti°» ar P e ,hat if lhe stud y of 

history Is to be made once again “a 
living part of our culture" it |g 
incumbent upon historians to "show 
he relevance of the past not only to 
(he present but to the future” 
Moreover. Ibis “relevance” Is said to 

ctmairt hi - ••establishing a rSll- 
he£^i P m a ?I ll, h hC PHSI wh!ch can 

“ kc chan Bc more assimil- 
able , so that "social engineering” Is 



Lord Bullock: Fraudulent image 

™m” erU,ken ln “ a ,l,Storlcal 
While one may agree that thc study 
iJUOL cannot be_ justified by 
post to sanctify (|« status 

S!i° CS i n01 fo,,ow thal * contrari- 
wise, its value consists in justifying 
changes to the status quo. ^ 8 
Bullock may be right in saying that 


between Kahr and Farrell enneerninn 
how psychoanalysis is lo be taught 
perhapsaur experience in this area wil 
cast some light on the subject. For the 
last several years we have conducted 
graduate seminars on psychoanalysis 
c ? mpo, l c " t of the MA in the 
psychology of therapy and counselling 
programme offered by Antioch Uni- 
versity at its London centre. Briefly 

sary for students to engage in ex- 
perimental as well as academic learn- 
ing in order to make the most of thc 
anirse At Antioch, students are in- 
vited to take part in an experiential 
seminar in which they learn to use thc 
, ^association method, record and 
« wn dreams, and through 
\ aned exercises gum some impression 
?L hm \'. hc ai ? a! y st structures the 
therapeutic environment, formulates 
interpretations, detects resistance and 

there Is "no better example” of a 

nv Sf fhC pasl brcakln P tyran- 
°y af *5 e Resent than Hitler's repe- 
ated references to the alleged “stab in 

Armv a fn k ioi S 8 l S red by tae Gcrman 
Army in 1918. He may also be correct 

In representing the way in which 

Jopan was modernized as the “most 

vivid example” of the past being used 

ih£ ^ mfl f e change more assimil- 
hn h n f 1 ,rn P ortan i point is that 
noth of these examples refer to a 
fraudulent Image of the past. 

iifw n ?° rt ; Bu,,ock succeeds In Jus- 
2^3 an l n,crest in history in only 
one or the two senses he recognizes. 

reJ 1 rtJ?Jl? w ,he past m *y b ® 

f*SJ d ® d 88 ‘‘relevant” but he has 
failed to explain why one should 

bS A ?****** ]t was < on «s own 
ftjj! f Dd fo r ,he best of our know- 
. ledge) In preference to myth. - 
'ours faithfully, 

J. PLOWRIGHT, 

Wng's i College School, 

Wimbledon. 


exulnn>rt L lo be — 

,; U d S ,nom S ,o r b ^ c a h ? e d 4 Culture shock Losing Lindop 


under these condit ons B l TE l c n rcHrh“ nd 

iSSSS 

BBSa-t®?® 

JfKlS ', n pracUce 'S conservatTve 


Oppressed. 

Yours faithfully, 

BOB FRANKLIN. 
Archibald House, 

<18 Salters Road, 
Newcastle, upon Tyne. 


Profossfonal Association I 
or Taacfiers J 

Oata, Derby DEI 1EZ 
Tel: DERBY (0332} 372337 

Dfftessa 

eppfcante \^^E DerB,1f P that 

bS 

«®S5?ssas; 

WiSBSBRBf*" 

SESBffiSsai 

ffifeaSkd.. 


5T- ” *5 his ireful and acne roue 

my r h °° k American Culture 
ana Society Since the I93(h (tnpc 

JJl 

094?) pfid^ 

SSSSSS 

Zl\r‘ , Soc Jahst as Critic f iqrm 
make clear. Mathicsscn's vnnant nf 
socialism also shocked mony of his 

nic.hcd s ^S^^:_ b ™^ . his 


lTv1heti°^!rl.''r„ C0rnbineChri!li »" ; 


£ 

SSSSSpsaS 

moot point whether American Re- 

» r (tah tala i 

ist or vico versa. By any criteria it 
cannot be called just socialist As l 

whSh nehhrr C rr ? f ,ho w °f |d 

Yours faithfully. 


L ndop report, for the benefits which h 

£ it te to students and ou 
institutions, to sec the spontaneous 
opposmon expressed in so,W S 

eyr^lf Ul 10 E! tyop P osillon was to be 
expected - they need a "captive" 

m^ r °/ t‘ 8her educaf ion. The P com- 
ments of the chairman of the National 

a™'? thc reaclion of the National 
of T eachcrs in Further and 
B 3f r ,- Educat on which ,s most dis- 
a n,,n «- They must know how 
much pofytechnics and other higher 
education institutions stand to gam in 
status and public esteem if they caE 
take advantage of the Lindop report 
Polytechnic students can lose the dis- 

,den . ,ified in the Kogan 
report and emphasized in the suose- 
guem MORI poll if their institutions 

ncnVtutelSp 6 ° f ' “ nder ptma ' 

YJt Natfhc have found no good 
words for the report. They dismiss It as 
divisive .even though it could re- 
move the b iggest divide of all. 


Geography 

lesson 

Sir, - In an article entitled “Lccturnr 

F , ^ ?)• w J*ch ^ presumably 
JJ2SEI for L he j cneflt of ‘hore of your 
readers who do not rely for their 

SSSJB ofw ? r ‘ d “ffaltson ncarefol 
fi r ?? Mr Murdoch ’s better 
fore i° nsand wh0 are ‘here- 

?l?put co„di- 


U us i n 8 tJ>e Lindop report 

en eMh^f a! ? major co,le 8 esP can 
be s . Hme degree awarding struc- 
ture as universities, removing the im- 
pression of sccond-rateness created in 
the public mind. A few colleges, by 
choice or due to size, may remain 
under tutelage. But the majority of 
students on degree courses - probably 
more than 90 per cent across the two 
sectors - will be in degree awarding 
Institutions. That is hardly "divisive”;- 
Of course . the chairman of the NAB 
board, and some local authority 
spokesmen as well as Nntfhe have 
argued for the universities to move the 

eve v, l ° under lhe 
I° U j rJ ar National Academic 

m?m d h mlght be 8 nice dating 
point, but they must know that it is a 

smokescreen, a red herring, and to 
make policy on thc assumption that thc 
JJWJJ 1 k? 'Jj} 1 reme under external 
validation is bound to be harmful and 
not to universities. 

J£Jg[ combining forces, the local 
authorities and Natfhc (aided by the 

oni V f rS i!i ICS if n L o!ber interests) man- 
a ^n u° b oc K J he Lindop report, that 
will be a cynical sacrifice pf the higher 
education system In the public sector. 

Nn $L M ?u be an ad '!j I1 , tage in ^at for 
Nntfhe - there would be nothing for 

our students or ourselves. 8 

D J VAISEY, 

Vice Chairman, 

Teachm - 

Libyan university, and indeed frnm 
iH e « ri L?bv fl l if trfllian sho . rts and (hongs 

failino in ill 5 u JP e rtnarket, nnd from 
■ailing to inviflilate during examlnn- 

SS-JftS u benefil of knowing 
[hat Arabs cheat like hell” and "g 

Ss 




academic n Z^lSSSr 0 
geography lecturer capable of ^ch a 

ky and° Dreii C H ' 8n ° rance ' tafe 
Sc up? PrcjUd,CC to competently 

YouRjairhfoUy, , . . 

FRANK'S. FANSELOWC- '*■• 


Wc have consistently found thai 
students who initially regarded 
psychoanalysis as bizarre or 

h/h al?,e V° L evisc tl,eir Position 0 „ 

nent b of rh? f thC ex P a, ? cn «al compo- 
nent of the course, which makes both 

theoretical works and published case 

552? K a U h C r h mT C com P re hensible 
d 'i, K h makes much ‘he same 
point when remarking on Mcdawar's 
self-confessed unfamuiarity with thc 
psychoanalytic experience. 

Yours sincerely, 

EMMY VAN DEURZEN-SMITH 
Director of MA in the Psycholog^of 
Therapy and Counselling, 

Antioch University. 

DAVID L SMITH, 

Lecturer on psychoanalysis, 

Antioch University. 

115-117 Shepherdess Walk 
London Nl.‘ 


Anti-racism 

w hi!c David Jobbins cannot be 

artiplr^ nS ,ki C f S r th f hcadlinc °n his 
article on the development of an 

anti-racist perspective in the National 
^ ia ^ n of T each crs in Further and 
Higher Education “Passport the Har- 
mony”, {THES, May 24) the article 

rammfi eVer . theleSS mis,ead - Natfhe's 
commitment to anti-racism is not 

measurable in terms of words, whether 
policy documents or the establishment 
Si™? relations panel, but in terms 
of what is achieved. And unfortunately 
tne disinclination to combat racist 
practices, so much in evidence in thc 
rvatrne leadership's failure to support 
John Fernandes after the police block- 
ed. the anti-racist course, appears still i 
to be in evidence. | 

LasL summer the— Pelyteolmie—oF* 
North London refused an access link 
W“h an all black group at Kilburn 
Polytechmc. The reasons given in- 
cluded that employers are less willing 
to. place black students and that the 
black expenencc" unit of the course 
was politically biased. In effect PNL 
was refusing to challenge the racism of 
employers in accepting that the em- 
ployers would not place black stu- 

SP-JStff fro T the Wlbum and 
PNL Natfhc branches to set up an 
inquiry have met with a noticablc lack 
of response from Natfhe leadership. 

A glance at last year’s conference 
resolution on anti-racism also suggests 
that there may be a greater concern 

rethpr th 0f r . ace relations panel 
rather than its practice, as its establish- 
ment alone out of the many demands 
passed has been implemented. These 
demands included instructing the 
national executive to produce anti- 

nnH S i 8U,del ! nes ' t0 prepare a report 
and proposals to overcome racial dis- 
crimination and a rule change for this 
anti-racist aims. 
Pnh rt ! J ° bbins reference to Kilburn 
Polytechnic points to the possibility of 

3ES& a naw black Principal an 
example of another increasingly popu- 
lar approach to combatting racism. 

But racism Is not resolved by the 
appointment of a black principal. It 
cannot be assumed that a black prin- 

EEm p°M d hav 5 c *P eUed Harrington * 
or dealt with him more ' 

rinni Si thfln L OCC “ l ?? dl A black P n 'n- 
cipal stlU works within the same racist 

Kftoe^ie 6 educational system 

black 8 ? l^ U H Ctlng "thni^recoffon ? 
“X 8taff and , students enabler a local i. 

if to claim it is taking racism )j 
seriously without any actual commit- . ; 
ment, as well as acting as a justification <> 
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Lindop: ^bmAlimng up \CJUVQ 

by Karen Gold ^ lZT Ji. J:L i, ),\ 

Double opposition to the Lindop re- controls H?al ,l nrcTein ndCr ^ S:m,C Lindop contradicts itself on how effee- 

port nn validation, on thc Grounds that The co.ncilL^ In Lindop. ^ f ft 


by David Jobbins 
Leaders of Britain's 1,800 clinical 
academics fear that thc principle of pay 
parity with their National Health Ser- 
vice colleagues is under immediate 
threat. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, has warned 
thc British Medical Association that he 
cannot guarantee extra money for the 
universities if clinical academics re- 
ceive more than 3 per cent as a result of 
the award to NHS doctors and de- 
ntists. 

Since the late 196Us academic clinic- 
al staff have received the full NHS 
award - and until last year almost all 
the excess above the cash limit on 
salary settlements has been provided 
by the Government. 

But last year the Treasury refused to 
make money available out of the 
contingency reserve to bridge the gop- 
and universities were facedwith meet- 
ing the full cost of thc award which was 
in two stages and ultimately worth 6.9 
per cent. 

This year's review body report was 
expected to be published together with 
the Government's response late this 
week- with rumours putting the award 
at 8 per cent. 

Vice chancellors have been horrified 
at the prospect of bridging the S per 
cent gap without Government aid on 
top of the knock-on effects of last 
year’s settlement. 

Mr Brian Taylor, the secretary 
general of the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals, said: 
When we have the report we will 
review it as a matter of urgency - but 
against the background that we have 1 
only 3 per cent in our recurrent grant to 
meet salary increases.” 

Vice chancellors have been lobbying 
hard for a restoration of funding to 
meet the NHS award but Sir Keith's 

■otter tn fhp RMA forHrrifex they have 

not been successful. 

But Dr Colin Smith, chairman of the 
BMA s academic committee, warned 
that if parity was removed and 
academic salaries slipped behind thc 
NHS “clinical staff will vote with their 
feet”. 

Already there were signs of difficul- 
ties in appointing staff, while some 
appointments to chairs had involved 
doctors not accredited in their subject, 
he claimed. A number of clinical 
academics had received job offers 
from abroad and would increasingly be 
tempted if salaries fell behind. 

The warning on clinical salaries 
coincided with publication of a follow- 
up report by the House of Commons 
social services committee on cuts in 
clinical teaching, which endorsed a 
survey suggesting that about 150 
teaching posts have been lost in Eng- 
land and Wales alone as a result of the 
cut f m university budgets since 1981. 

Although not as serious as originally 
feared, the report concludes there will 
be effects on clinical services and 
patient care. 

The MPs call on the UGC to protect 
clinical medicine in future grant alloca- 
tions by earmarking funds. 

UGC Cuts and Medical Services Re- 
port: Follow Up, third report from 
Social Services Committee, HMSO£3. 


by Karen Gold 

Double opposition to thc Lindop re- 
port on validation, on the grounds that 
its rccommcndntions fail to protect 
standards in thc public sector, will go 
to thc Government shortly from the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards and rhe National Advisory 
Body. 

The CNAA agreed this week to seek 
urgent changes In its charter to allow 
institutions to approve their own 
courses and to award their own de- 
grees. But such freedom would have to 
be negotiated by each institution in 
return for a national system of peer 
review. 

That contrasts with Lindop's most 
radical recommendation: that some 
institutions should be designated self- 
validating with no obligation to involve 
outsiders except external examiners. 

Thc two charter changes the council 
agreed unanimously were to allow it to 
delegate powers of course approval to 
particular institutions through accre- 
ditation and to empower It to authorize 
institutions to confer degrees and 
other awards in their own name. 

Institutions' relationships with thc 
CNAA would spnn a spectrum from 
some which were approving all their 
own courses and making all their own 


awards, to others under the same 
controls hs at present. 

The council s response in Lindop, 
which will meet thc Department of 
Education and Science's deadline for 
replies today, will also say that the 
CNAA envisages streamlining its acti- 
vities as Lindop recommended and 
would have proposals by thc autumn. 

Thc draft NAB response, which will 
not reach the DES until it has been to 
thc board next week and committee 
next month, is scathing about the 
report's recommendations for protect ■ 
mgstandards and for self-validation. 

, The idea of autonomy in validation 
is unacceptable, it says." The proposal 
undermines thc public sector's accoun- 
tability, "is poorly argued in the re- 
pore and raises major practical ques- 
tions”. The Lindop committee's sug- 
gestions for safeguards in sampling 
internal review procedures, use of 
external examiners’ reports and statis- 
tical material arc "plainly in- 
adequate". 

The NAB also criticizes the idea of 
institutional accreditation. The 
CNAA’s strength has been its course 
by course approach and this, though 
with more flexibility, should be re- 
tained, it says. The external examiner 
system should be strengthened, but 


Lindop contradicts itself on how effec- 
tive this would be. saying on one hand 
it is a sufficient check on quality and on 
the other that too much reliance 
should not be pm upon it. 

Thc arguments in the report are 
weak, confused and inconsistent, the 
NAB says; in particular the proposal 
for autonomy should not he accepted. 
The report soys in one place that thc 
best public sector institutions are equal 
with instiiutloins and should have thc 
same self-reliance in academic stan- 
dards, yet it wants HM inspectorate to 
sustain its rale. 

“it is clear therefore that (he degree 
of academic maturity which the com- 
mittee believes exists in the highest 
uualitv public sector institutions is less 
than that which it implicitly believes to 
exist in thc universities.” 

Lindop, despite denying that its 
hierarchy of validation systems will 
affect institutions’ status, elsewhere 
acknowledges it will do so, the NAB 
says. It also Implies only a small 
number would be designated auton- 
omous. Thc NAB cannot see how 
defensible distinctions could be made 
between polytechnics, not to mention 
those nsplring to polytechnic status. , 

Lukewarm response, page 6 








Colleges rally round 

Voluntary colleges have told the National Advisory Body 
that they wouldbe prepared lo redistribute some of their 
teacher training places provided the NAB board agrees 
next week that the College of St Mark and St John in 
Plymouth can retain its entire allocation. 

The Voluntary Sector Consultative Council has told Mr 
John Bevan, the NAB secretary, that it will not present any 
oprtonson how this can be done until thc NAB board agrees 
that Marjons should retain its initial teacher training places. 
It also wants to clarify whether thc redistribution of places 
has to come entirely from the voluntary sector or can be 
sought from the maintained sector. 

Dr David Harrison, vice chancellor of Exeter University 
and chairman of the VSCC, says in his letter to Mr Bevan 
that the council lacks data about allocations to maintained 
institutions and universities which are crucial to any 
decision on redistribution. 

The letter to the NAB makes dear thui the retention of 
initial teacher training at Marjons is vital to thc voluntary 
sector, if this is ensured, thc council would be prepared to 
discuss the college working in closer association with other 
educational institutions in lhe south west, to provide 
Marjons with a more secure future. 

Closer working association with other institutions for the 
voluntary colleges is a possible strategy being considered by 
the council in its discussion on the 1987/88 public sector 
planning exercise. 

Th® VSCC has also asked the NAB to restore the 
secondary postgraduate certificate of education places 
taken away from Chester, King Alfred's, and St Paul and St 
Mary s colleges. 

It is extremely disturbed that its representat joins on the 
total removal of secondary PGCE provision at these 
institution has not been heeded. Thc council has also told 
the NAB it is concerned that although some religious 
education places have been restored to the voluntary 
colleges by the Teacher Education Group, thc sector still 
has fewer than before. 


SED pays £4 million for college site 


The Scottish Education Department 
has successfully bid for the former 
CraifllockharkColIege of Education on 
behalf of Napier College of Tech- 
nology. Js- 

A nrv/T vi _« ■ 


n°logy. js- 
Around 2,000 Napier students cur- 
rently use Crniglockhart, which has 
been sold by the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, following the education col- 


lege's merger with its sister Roman 
Catholic college, Notre Dnme in- 
Glasgow.. 

The SED is paying n little over £4 
million for the property and has beaten 
several other bidders, including at 
least one who bid for the entire site as 
an educational institute. 


Humanities group puts its case to Sir Keith 

by Peter Aspden recognizes the value of arts education, do should be approved, or that - 


A group of academics representing the 
humanities and social sciences are to 
meet Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State for Education, next week to 
protest about the Government's treat- 
ment of their subjects in Its Green 
Paper. 

The delegation, from the Standing 
Conference of the Arts and Social 
Sciences In Universities, will tell Sir 
Keith that the whole tenor of the paper 
devalues the arts and humanities In 
favour of the alleged benefits to the 
economy of encouraging specialist and 
narrowly vocational degrees. 
d The convener of the SCASSU, Dr 
» t°j LyaU. dean of arts at Glasgow 
University; said: “We simply do not 
accept this distinction between voca- 
tional and non- vocational courses. De- 
grees in the social sciences and huma- 
nities develop different kinds of voca- 


recognizes the value of arts education, 
but it is a pity that his appreciation is 
confined to two sentences in the paper, 
and e verything else contradicts those. " 

Dr Lyall said the group would also 
argue against thc proposed future 
restriction of access to higher educa- 
tion, because of the reduction in the 
number of 18-yenr-olds in the next 
decade. 

"The inevitable consequence of 
shifting student places from cheap to 
more expensive courses in n time of 
shrinking resources is a rundown in 
places. We ought to be taking the 
opportunity to extend access in the 
1990s lo bring Britnin into line with 
other countries' approach,” he said. 

The team from the SCASSU hut 
met Sir Keith in March, when he 
annoyed them with his reference to 
"flabby" teaching in arts departments. 
It is likely that they will take a much 
stronger fine In next week's encounter. 
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cation, do should be approved, or that we are 
itian is immune from criticism. But wliat we 
paper, do Is of as high a quality as in any other 

hose. sector of higher education," said Dr 


Lyall. "The paper is all about cuts and 
all the pious educational platitudes 
ring hoi lowly. " 

Ino SCASSU group will pay par- 
ticular attention to the decline in 
research funding in the humanities. 
F'fures from thc Department ‘ of 
Education nnd Science show that since 
•979, the number of humanities stu- 
dentships has gone down by 26 per 
cent, from 2,195 to 1,621. 

TTie amount of money spent on the 
studentships over the same period has 
risen slightly In cash terms from £6.2 
million to £7.3 million - a considerable 
decrease in real terms: 

The subjects covered by such’ stu- 
dentships include languages, English 


TUC clash 

continued from front page 

declined to comment, apart from 
saying that discussions l, nre con- 
tinuing”. 

BothMrMcIlroyand thc official from 
the university branch of the Associa- 
tion of Scientific, Technical nnd Man- 
agerial Staffs representing him refused 
to comment. 

The TLfC’s regional education adi* 
visory committee lias examined thc 
issue on numerous occasions. The 
committee was asked at Its last meeting 
to re-examine the matter Once agnin by 
the ASTMS representative, but voted 
by nine to one not to proceed. 

This week the advisory committee's 
chairman Ms Frances Dean said the 
vnsl majority of industrial tutors in the 
area had given their wholehearted 
support to me TUC over the Issue of 
the content of courses. 

"Thc TUC has very definite Ideas 
about what these courses should in- 
clude. They arc mainly to fit trade 
unionists for dealing with Industrial 
relations in the workplace," she said. 

There had been no deliberate aim to 
reduce course provision at the uni- 
versity, she added. For some time the 
number of students applying for these 
courses had been in decline. 

No complnihts had ever been re- 


Maintaining law 
and order 

The Italian president. Signor Ales- 
sandro Pcrtini. is coming to Oxford 
to receive an honorary degree. Sig- 
nor Penini's visit has been doubly 
uncertain: first it was thought he 
might be too involved in the election 
of his successor; then thc Brussels 
foothill tragedy set the university 
wondering ifhe would still come. Bui 
the Italian embassy has confirmed 
that he will receive his doctorate of 
civil law, originally awarded on the 
same day that Mrs Thatcher was 
refused hers, on June 26. 


Bristol University medical students 
have instituted awards for their 
favourite lecturers. First year medics, 
afar discreet enquiries as to whether 
their winners were whisky or claret 
men, presented a bottle each to Dr 
Fernanda Cervero, Dr John Wuker- 
!ey. Professor Owen Jones and Mr 
Dvugal Mackay, leaving the rest of 
the medical schools lecturers 
wondering where they went wrong. 


Monkey 

puzzle 


The frontiers of science look diffe- 
rent In California. An Australian 
radio crew In Los Angeles for last 
week*s meeting of the American 
Association for thc Advancement of 
Science secured an interview with 
Dr Leonard Bailey, who last year 
tried to save a new-born baby with a 
baboon heart transplant. 

The broadcasters were forbidden 
to ask directly about the operation, 
so tried a technical question about 
(he compatibility of baboon and 
human tissues, bearing In mind 
their evolutionary kinship. Dr 
Bailey: “Er, I find that difficult to 
answer. You see, I don't believe in 
evolution.” 


Words for the 1980s, no 1. A gentle- 
man from the Economist, iutemew- 
mg a philosopher at the University of 
California, Berkeley, did not im- 
mediately assent la a particularly 
complex point. The interviewee am 
undeterred ; "Wait a moment, let me 
regestali that for you . " I 


Switching 

channels 

Some gliimour for Oxford 
Polytechnic: Beverley Anderson, 
one-time television presenter, Is to 
become a senior education lecturer. 
Ms Anderson was an Oxford prim- 
ary school headmistress before she 
became presenter of Channel 
4's Black on BIack % and then of the 
BBC's Ill-rated Sixty Minutes, 
Meanwhile lhe shortlist for the 
poly's directorship has been drawn 
up. The six lucky men arm Profes- 
sor David Weir, professor of man- 
agement studies at Glasgow Uni- 
versity; Dr David Watson, head of 
Oxford Polytechnic's modular de- 
gree; Mr Gerry Fowler, director of 
North East London Polytechnic; Dr 
Clive Booth, senior VIM1; Mr Alf 
Morris, deputy director of South 
Bank Polytechnic; nnd Mr Nell 
Merritt, director of Ealing CoQegd. 

Back to 
scratch 

Visitors to the Humberside College 
information centre will be relieved to 
hear they need no longer go equip- 


lilerature, philosophy, 
architecture, music, I 


archaeology. 


exterminators have been and the 
centre, is now cleared of itsjertiliar- 
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MONDAY 

No campus nuvelisi con Ft J goi away 
with creating anything so impmhahly 
bizarre ns my morning route to the 
department. I get out at Moorgutc 
iuhc station, ascend an elevator, then 
fallow a painted yellow line through 
the Barbican timer blocks towards 
the Arts Centre, t'ihis morning I 
imircc there is a break in it. and 
wonder if J didn't ouglir lit phone in 
ami say J can't make it today.) ft then 
gets complicated. A plunge into a sort 
of ;ur conditioned tube, sloping dow- 
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'“^I tiucuc of 
youngsters ftF;i7tni^tinf6lfk 'tickets lor 
the RSC. Sudden right in daiigeroiis. 
unsigned territory now mid ill rough 
two swing doors. Ihun into u secretive 
1 2 1° ,lft w,lich ,ukcs mc "p , n i-tfvci 

•Tube dittos" lias been lit rcaic tied 
this morning, and as I have been 
whisked in on tlie ItHlf-empty Circle 
line I have read in other people's 
headlines dire prophecies of coiiinmi- 
trig disasters I expect therefore that 
the students will have stayed in bed. 
Quite wrong. A better attendance 
Ilian Inst week. We settle down to 
discuss the functions of boards in am 
organizations. 

TUESDAY 

The Barbican often seems, improb- 
ably enough, an island of tranquillity 
fit disintegrating chaos. From my . 
balcony f can sec orderly children 
attending its well -equipped schools, 
and il ican« Iteiif music tram 'jbe. G uil- 
dhaJI. Meanwhile, far below in what 
looks like a bult-fighiing stadium, but 
Is actually, I am told, n sculpture 
court , musicians, actors mid their 
well-dressed publics take the morning 
uir. Hard to believe (hut the stale 
education system and the state arts 
subsidy system are both in such tur- 
moil. 

Thank heavens our students dislike 
the place sufficiently to avoid spend- 
ing unnecessary time in it. It would be 
terrible to be the first arts department 
! n *he 1980s to be closet! For the 
irrelevance of its location. Fortunate- 
ly our students suffer from vertigo, 
dry throat, concrete allergies and 
claustrophobia In their dozens, and 
that keeps them out there in the real 
world . . . 

A good M A class tonight, on popu- 
lar novelists and their readerships. 
Everyone enjoys confessing to read- 
ing trash, and we find that Dick 
Francis and Cnthcrinc Cuokson arc 
by no means unknown to the assem- 
bled sophisticates. It is good to lie 
talking nbout straightforward com- 
mercial an, and not about the arcane 
politics of stnto subsidy. i 

WEDNESDAY ! 

1 he real world has invaded the Barhi- ] 
ran this morning I On every rooftop 

there are police, black against the , 
morning sky Ukc images Tram 10X4. : 

On the way in we ore all stopped and^ , 
searched, frisked thoroughly by f 
sit my- faced men from the Mel. 'I am , 
a uitivcrsny tcRcher," I squeak non- 

C - h SM?', y° u °PCtt your bag 
sir? Oh horror! A Catherine Cook- r 
son novel and an Agatha Christie. I [ 
pray that my interlocutor was not [ 
once nn English don, hut 1 am lucky, v 
nm waved through, 3 51 

The reason is that Mrs Thatcher is ) 
addressing her Conservative Ladies, « 
down hr the Barliicnn Conference J 
Centre. Bui the security effort seems i 
colossal, twice os many blue helmets 1 
as blue rinses.' All onr rooms have , 
been searched: and we titter nervous- , 
ly over the circular telling us Hint , J 
overnight all apertures wiU he taped [ 
up. On the evening television news 
there is foolngc of Mr Gorbuchcv 
chmUng among jostling crowds In the 
middle of Moscow. • 


evidence' ihhiiinriiiii^. hut we arc Mill 
snipped at tin.- point where the 
painted yellow line slides under the 
l Police barriers. "I lave you any identi- 
1 ovation sir?" I produce an outdated 
\ card to the British Museum Reading 
A Room, be.irine a picture nf what 1 
\ suppose I must have looked like at ten 
\ >>'?? J £ c - "Hid you look like that 

sir 'ays the Mel man. 
i Sir Keith Joseph is corning to Level I 

■ 12 today . to open a re-formed I 

k "Gres ha m College * with which we tire ( 

12? closely associated. All the police pro- 1 

tection downstairs is however re- 1 
moved before his arrival, and he slips I 
his welcoming party and is discovered I 
i,y chatting to the receptionist through a I 
ly forest of rceently-im ported greenery. I 
te 1 have been looking forward to talking I 
tc with the .Secretary of Suite, and have I 
:n prepared n sharp little dialogue for I 
*h our talk over the smoked snlnion. This | 

j s is how it went: 

I Mli: P. Snow said 2b years ago we I 

id weren't producing enough seientists I 

i n and leeliniilogisis and that the ( 

n Soviet Union was well ahead of us I 

rt hi the way it hud ordered its eduen- 1 
'• bob-d system. Do you think the I 

if honcl Union inis dune heller, as I 

ir , Snow ; prophesied? I 

i, SIR KLfn-f: No. hut there are other I 
li reasons lor that. I 

e ME: Of course. But why do you I 
>1 u I ways talk as if (eclmnfogical de-l 
vclopnient is the entirety of prog- 1 
| ress? Do you think then (fiat the US I 
i has taken a step backwards by I 
replacing a lechtmlogist with an I 
s actor as president? I 

- SIR KEITH: Of course not . , . 1 

t ME: Because a civilization, and the I 
values which Inform its educational I 
. system, is not a product of cither its | 

, technology nor its trading skills. I 

, TTiosc things arc two manifestations I 

of our civilization. f 

SIR KEITH: Well, I hadn't thought I 
of it quite like that ... I 

, Or rather that conversation, and I . 

1 many like it. might have happened. In I 
fact he looked exhausted, and treated I 
the assembled city folk to some egre- 1 

■ gious banter about us all needing to I 

prty our way. He asked rather dc- 1 
spmnngly whether anybody in the I 
room earned their living, arid finally I 
opined that we could only afford J 
higher education; when this* cduntry | • 
was buck in trading profit! I fled. I 
Crowds downstairs flocking in to see I 
Henry V. I 

FRIDAY 

A pleasant working breakfast this I 
morning with John Elsom, who has I 
sonic marvellous stories about Maxi 
Wall, n performer who has recently I 
mured into trading profit and is I 
suddenly, at this end of his career 
overwhelmed with offers of work. A I 
little Inter conics a charming visitor I 
from the New Zealand Arts Council. I 
who tells me of some extraordinary I 
encounters with officials of our own I 1 
council. Then a student whose MPliil I 
is going well. The morning proves I 1 
strangely reassuring, and even the fact | > 
Hint I have eaten two breakfast I < 
doughnuts from the nearby deli docs I 1 
nothing to darken a mood which I 
appears to become quite donnish. 1 1 i 
notice I am sitting with my fingers \ 
infiping nbout two inches in front of ' 
my chin, a sure sign. I , 

v u,rns ly sudden elation when I get I 1 
a phone call from Australia. 1 am to ao I ; 

there in September nnd my caller I ' 
rings to deliver n few pithy comments | i 
on the organizations supposedly set- 1 i 
ling this up. He finally turns to one I « 
section of the educational establish- 1 t 
merit over here. Wilhcringly, splciv. I . 
diilty, comes the Australian view, I 
1 hose guys just aren’t living In the I , 
real wnrldr | J 

So [ go off. skipping discreetly I \ 
down the yellow lines, hill of uncx- 1 
peeled cheer for the weekend. All I J 
tliat relentless tnlk about the real I ] 
world (which the liberal tins do riot I ‘ 
seemingly inhnbil) and relevance, and I ‘ 
viability, nnd serving Industry and all I 
the rest of the modish construct which I ' 

seeks to bruise the nature of cdiica-l J 
tlon suddenly drifts awny, diminished! c 
by n lively colonlnl voice. 1 watch the I 
crowds coming in on the up escalator! " 
to listen to tho music mid hope that! 1 
this might niter nil be a part or (ho real I £ 
human world. Tonight, unprophc-l t( 
sled, there seems to be tube chaos. I d 


Labour pledge on funding 

hv David liihhinc wruilil hsup n,.ilii nn ... 


hy David Johbins 
and John O’Leary 

The Labour Party this week made its 
clearest commitment yet nn higher 
education funding under a future 
Labour government. 

Parly spokesmen made it clear that 
Labour would honour the calls from 
the University Grants Committee and 
the National Advisory Body for level 
funding in the universities nnd more 
cash for the public sector. 

Opening a Commons debate on the 
Government’s Green Paper. Shadow 
education secretary Mr Giles Radice 
said Labour supported the UGC/NAB 
advice on access, continuing educa- 
tion. student numbers and resources - 


would have nothing to fear. 

Mr Radice denounced the Green 
Paper as “a recipe for national econo- 
mic, industrial and social decline We 
reject the Government's barbarous, 
philistine and defeatist approach." 

Ministers wanted to cut back on 
resources not because oF rational argu- 
ments but because the Cabinet wanted 
to cut public spending. The consequ- 
®” ces i th,s "‘ideological fixation” 
were likely to be appalling with lost 
opportunities, departmental and even 
institutional closures, lost jobs, re- 
search in some institutions cither 
downgraded or abolished, and a col- 
lapse of morale, he said. 

Labour believed there was no case 
for cutting back in the 1990s as the 


THURSDAY mptorfc, and head of the tfepaHmeiii of 

flr real M^f^S e m T ,n,,uav ' 

— .,/! ! 


John Pick 


^MprovidethemoncyfoS 

But he avoided giving a specific “S°" * ,^ na mic. 

pledge on the extent to which Labour 


would restore cuts made since 198], 

After a generally low-key debate in 
which the numher of MPs in the 
chamber rarely rose above 20, the 
Government defeated the Labour mo- 
tion by 254 votes to 17ft. The motion 
had deplored the Government's 
short-sighted and defeatist policy on 
higher education which, because it 
■fails to match the nation's need for a 
sustained supply of graduates, for 
increased opportunities for continuing 
education and for high quality re- 
search, is a recipe for national econo- 
mic, industrial and social decline”. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, said the 
Government accepted that an impor- 
tant nnrt nf liinhar -.4 < , r , , 


■ ^ « uTiiaiijiL, 

innovative and vigorous system of 
higher education." 

No consultative document on educa- 
tion in recent years hud received such 
universal condemnation. "But the 
truth is the Green Paper is not just n 
public relations disaster. If i m - 
pJemcnicdit would be a disaster for 
Britain. Mr Radtrr* aHH»/l 




PSMEm. i ham mer, me 
mar the m ms: 

Paper. Mr Michael Shershy, MP fa, 
Uxbridge and a member of Brunt! 
University s court, said that if cajJ 
tamed some solid horse sense. Unles 


Britain," Mr Radiw added ” r K horse 5C "“- Uni* 
Green Paper ns “rolling the wicket for vntimH n,„ ^L.. , L j i!! 1 ®? 11 m( ? 


MUU UESUIUtU inc 

Green Paper as “rolling the wicket for 
rationalization”. Mr Radice said: “1 
would have though il was more like 
digging up the wicket for destruction." 

it was grossly inadequate by any . 
standards while the acceptance of rite 
lowest assumption on student numbers 
wns ‘‘intellectually dishonest”. The 
urcen Paper contained no new ideas. 

sltllc? it nnu QHnmivt : .. 


font part of higher education should be Site' tf “ “Scm^to 0 ncw .-f eas ' 
concerned with leamins for its own 1 ■ an ?. attcm P l to justify its 

sake, but much was already dfrectlv . SdSaTi arglJ ? n . enI or evidence, 
linked to the economy. * ■ ' J™ W8S locking in vision and imagina- 

thfurvi”'" 8 ,hc cu,s , si "“ mi 

inslriiirif, nt r.,. : - “ n UGCs warning of more m fYtmu 


.Muxmiun ia ilicrciy an 

• instrument for improving economic 
performance,” he said. “7116 Govern- 
ment would never suggest such a 
thing.” 

Insistingthat plans for higher educa- 
tion must be seen in the context of a 
prolonged period of relative economic 
lailure, he added: "I am certainly not 

• t hig, ^r education 
but I hflycfo Say that there is, nowtver 
no evidence whatsoever that recent 
expansion of higher education in itself 
secures economic success." 

Sir Keith laid down his own criteria 
for assessing the value of higher educa- 
tion. He said: “I believe that higher 
education is to be judged by quality It 
can only properly be judged by qualiiy. 
by excellence, by fitness of purpose, by 
scholarship, by research - basic and 
otherwise - by learning, by cultivation 
or the intellect and of maturity. Access 
lias to take imp account all of these 
factors. 

Access for the sake of access is no 
service to those who arc given it, or to 
the country,” he added. 


~e.un.ui Wl CVIUCI1CC, 

flon W8S 0ck,ng m vision qnd imagina- 

.», C ? 1 ,5i^ uingth . ecutssinee 1981 and 
n G ; s warnin B of more to come 
Mr Radice said: r ‘At a time when 
student numbers are at their peak the 
universities have been told to do with 
less and less money." 

Mr Clement Freud, the Liberal 
spokesman on education, said that 
what was stunning about the Green 
Paper was the absence of any new 

E rapusuls. 1 1 lore, was nothin a. tojnaiA*. 
ighcr education more effective. 

The new “Robbins principle" was 
actually more restrictive than the ori- 
ginal, he claimed, and there was no 
response to the University Grants 
Committee’s plea for additional lectur- 
ers. pie Alliance supported the intro- 
duction of more shorter courses to give 
a "short, sharp educational blast. 

Labour higher education spokes- 
man Mr Andrew Bennett warned that 


institutions if closures did have to be tton " lie said ^ traC ,nde P e odent 

considered, he said. Those which de- Conservative backbench™ Jr°mmittee and th 
monstrated all three characteristic, e d ll.llc or no criticism onhcS ESlEErfW 

Study reviews value of PhD to career 

U.. i — nn .... 


valued. But he warned that closure oh 
technological university would be u& 
acceptable. 

Dr Brian Mawhinney, a forme 
■ university lecturer and MP for Peter- 
borough, suggested the separation ol 
teaching and research so that usefii 
research could be generated out of the 
money available. 

He regretted the research council! 
were not within the scope of the review 
Pf. ,tie . and hoped that the 

internal decision-making processes ol 
universities, which had a degree of 
arcaneness about them, would be 
brought up to date. 

Labour backbenchers concentrated 
their attack on the denial of access to 
higher education. Mr Sean Hughes 
(Kjiowsley South) said that the Rob- 
bins principle had nor gone far enough 
and now the Government was going 
yeven on that. He pointed out that 

stilled r workers’ children entering^ 
higher education had risen only from T 
percent to 1,1 percent in two decades 
since Robbins. And participation was 
lowest in the most deprived areas. 

Mr Gordon Wilson, the Scottish 
National Party MP for Dundee East, 
said that the Green Paper's approach 
to Scotland had been deeply ouensive. 
Only five paragraphs referred to it and 
the Scottish Tertiary Education Advis- 

Gounc H was being told to follow 
tne ureen Paper in drawing up its own 
report. 

Tt obviously takes the view that 
Scotland can have any kind of educa- 
tton pohey it wants so long as it is 
English oriented,” he said. He called 
for two new bodies for Scotland, one 
an independent University Grants 
Lommittee and the other representa- 
hve of universities, central institutions 
and all parts of higher education. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Technical Change Centre Is 
reviewing the value of the doctoral 
degree as part of a contract for the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council, the main Binding agency for 
postgraduate study in Britain. 

The heart or the study will be a 
survey of graduates between 30 and 
45 to see how flic careers of PhD 
holders differ from those with first 
degrees In the snmc disciplines, 
together with Interviews In industrial 
nrms to assess (he usefulness of 
doctoral work. 

The contribution PhDs mnke.to the 


Industrial economy will be the main 

a h H M,sof ; hesiud y’ bu,,twj »^“ 

Include work oil enreers in the Civil 
Service, a survey of salaries and 

duslry 0n acndcn,,c a(ti( udes to In- 

Underlying the study, which will 
run until the end of tie year, is a 
concern that PhD training may be 
^rele vant now than in the 1960s, 
* h ghe ^ Proportion of post- 
graduate students went on to 
academic posts. 

r£ C r - . a,ress the Technical 

fnnn B ® U no1 a prelude 

to any radical shake-up in poslgradu- 

ate training, but the project will 


examine how successful new models 
for PhD study like the cooperative 
awards in science and engineering 
and total technology schemes haw 
been in helping Industry. 

The TCC researchers plan to send 
questionnaires to 3,000 graduates, 
asking how the PhD Influences choice 
or career, promotion, mobility and 
job satisfaction. In industry, they will 
interview PhDs and non-PhDs in- 
volved In similar work, along with 
re ^? rC a Sectors and managers. 

The final report will make recom- 
mendations on training of PhD stu- 
« wel1 88 sssesslng the value of 

a PhD in career development. 


million Commonwealth linkeoesahpaH 

B Adminis- stud c nK ..... , “ U “ K 


Tlie Overseas Development Adminis- 
tration this week announced that it wns 
ping nhend with an £8 milUonachcme 
to provide sciiolarships for poor stu- 

new schenic. which will offerlts first 50 

fisas^“EMs 

fe.“e"SJid“ V8 " nlmp " Clbcyond 


students and will have to find candi- 
dates who do not qualify for other 
support schemes and are not Govern- 
ment employees. The institutions will 
^ ,c to U8C their recurrent 

Prime fit CXpeC " d '° rai!e 

Known as the Overseas Develop- 
ment Administration Shared Scho- 
larship Scheme (ODASSS). the prog- 
ramme will offer 450 places over fife 

i* 


normally join taught postgraduate 
courses. 'Hie Government’s £8 million 
will pay for travel and tuition fees, 
while tne institutions raise the money 
for maintenance costs. Students from 
countries will be eligible. 

• Oxford University has announced 
the establishment of an ICI scholarship 
scheme for overseas students, to be 
funded by the university, the company 
a ”» - ^ e - *\ orei g n Office. The scheme 
will initially provide for six students a 

Vi»nr i_. . j 
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THE COMPLETE NETWORK SYSTEM 


As a stand-alone machine, the brilliant RM 
Nimbus has already proved itself superior in 
performance/price terms to any comparable 
microcomputer. 

As a network system, Nimbus is even 
more impressive. Because, unlike so many 
‘networkable’ machines, Nimbus was 
designed from the beginning as a network 
workstation, as well as a stand-alone system. 

POWERFUL. FLEXIBLE. 
AFFORDABLE. 

Whether you want a network to share 
software ana data in the computer room, or a 
professional multi-user system for the college, 
Nimbus will do It. Your Nimbus network server 
can provide up to 80 megabytes for sharing. 

And you can connect up numbers of periph- 
erals simultaneously via Piconet, Research 
Machines’ unique input/output system. 

Meanwhile, each Nimbus station brings fast 
processing, stunning graphics and at least 
320K memory. Its built-in network interface 
allows each user to share expensive central 
re^pufee? sucji as Winchester, peripherals and 
MS-DOS* software; withall the benefits of file/ ■ 
JEaKdiocking 'aMrial-^vflrd ^riirifa" '■ 


COMPLETE SUPPORT PACKAGE 

With over 1000 Research Machines 
networks installed, we know what users want - 
a complete hardware, software, service and 
support system. 

. For educational buyers, every Nimbus 
network comes with a free software bundle 
specially chosen to support the varied 
computing activities which exist side by side in 
education. This includes Microsoft Word, 
Multiplan, Superfile, and a wide range of 
graphics packages, languages and utilities. 

There’s a one-year warranty on all RML- 
manufactured hardware, and smooth, quick 
service facilities should you ever need them. 
Best of all, every user has unlimited free access 
to our specially trained Technical Support team. 

UNBEATABLE VALUE 

Nimbus becomes more economical the 
more you demand of It. Considerable savings 
can be made by sharing software and 
peripherals, and these savings become greater 
as you increase the number of workstations. 

Research Machines is offering special 
" educational prices on itsnetwqrks.' A server 
dah && as little as i2508^(&2108 to schools)' 


and stations as little as £898**(£745 to schools). 
Stand-alone systems start at £945.** 

And diese prices include our generous 
software bundle. 

To find out more about the brilliant 
Nimbus networks, phone Research Machines 
on Oxford (0865) 249866, or use the coupon. 

Trade mark of Microsoft Corporation 

■■Price for edunnlonal nmojiKts, students, teachen jnd kaurent. 

Prices exclude monitor and VAT. 
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Lindop report gets 
lukewarm response 



by Karen Gold 

A welcome bur no great cniliiiMaMn 
greeted the Lindop cum mi live's reiuut 
on public sector validation in re- 
spouses sent to Hie Deparimeni of 
L-d treat ion and Science in meet today's 
deadline. 

There were protests ui the short 
siv week period allowed by the DES 
lor consultation. Several institutions 
uiid the Association of County Coun- 
cils have not had time to meet the 
deadline. 

Hie groups pressing hardest for 
greater flexibility in validation. j n 
particular the polytechnic directors. 
arc , «he must pleased by the com mi t- 
tee > _reeiiiniiieiiil.it ion that some in- 
stitutions should become self validat- 
ing and that others should adopt an 
I'leeredilntion or joint course validation 
model. 

n T l,e . c ‘. m L n i i,,ee "f Hi rectors of 
i oty technics draft response endorsed 
me committee's findings "that the time 
has come for radical changes in valida- 
tion arrangements". The COP pnrlicu- 
Inrly welcomed the idea that some 
institutions could become sclf-vnlrdui- 
ing. nnd that institutions should be 
ultimately responsible through their 
own teaching, research and schu- 
-?5 lp i or ,hcir own standards. 

Hie CDP also agreed with Lin don's 
proposals to make die external ex- 
aminer system more stringent nnd to 
niive an independent advisory body 
deciding which institutions should be- 
come self- validating. 

Tlie criteria Lindop proposed for 
selecting those institutions, including 
the levejof academic staff nnd courses, 
the quality of staff and students, the 
internal review effectiveness and enhe- 
sivcness of the institution, andcxtcrnal 
confidence in it were realistic and 
applicable, the response says. "In so 
far as universities already meet criteria 
■ f hL 5 m f ' Vql - datl ° n the CDP considers 
P9 l y t «hnlc or associ- 
ated Scottish institutions which docs 
not satisfy these crilicn.” 

Lei’psi«»5 e ^ ir-validatmg institutions. 

rJ2?? r Polytechnic s ncademic 

validating S,fltcd 11 ' van,s IQ bc Self- 
Members of the Standing Confer- 
21” of Principals and Directors in 
Colleges and institutes of Higher 
Edticattort also generally welcome the 
report. Those in colleges validated bv 
tnuversiiics say they do not want 
regional consortia of validating univer- 

™Si n ld'v^XV raposcs ' b ”' 0 

lCS ’ wbl L c 8 cncra, ly supportive, 

WJ,fl sonic of the external 
examiner recommendations and calls 


«rve ah-cady got all the brains I 
need." said Barbara Castle, point- 
ing at Dr In n Abcl-Sniltli, professor 
I «T social admlnislrnllon al the Lon- 
don School of Economics. "You arc 
to be employed for guile and low 
cunning 1 . So Hint wns what I Ills 
loDy sounding job us "pollticnl 
adviser to the secretary of stale for 
social services" entailed. Suddenly I 
recognized thnt I had (ho qualificn- 
IIoiuj Tor the Job, and took If. 

I learnt a lot. Among much else, I 
learnt the second golden rule of 
political Interrogation - thnt the 
obvious question, I he one you think 
you could not possibly ask because 
at least a dozen others have already 
asked It, Is almost Invariably the 
one that has not been asked. fTlic 
first golden rule, which I learnt 
while earning an honest copper as a 
lawyer, Is never to ask a question to 
which you don’l already know the 
answer.) 

Occasionally, I lmve struck a rich 
scam white applying the second 
rule ; so In 1981. The Govern- 
rnent had been elected to rednee the 

r»«iJ d f n i ° f ‘""Jf 1011 ! ,h ° promise 
‘ hc Gallon 
that they would cut unemployment) 

!£!!ii Pny ?1 n ,Hr 8 c port in their 
election victory. In the first year lax 

wns cut) but then things started to 
go wrong, the money supply got out 
t f d ntf ’ j[ ub j c **P w 0l t »re roftised 


■ui Limlop m provide evidence of the 
trouble ami sometimes iii;ide«|uatc 
standards the com ini l tee claims to 
have fuuiiif in university validated 
colleges. 

The Committee uf Vice Chancellors 
and Principals makes ihe same point. 

The CVCP adds it will consider 
developing a centra! role in validation: 
universities are already taking account 
of desires hy colleges to adapt and 
develop arrangements, it says. 

The main dissenting voice comes 
from the .students: the National Union 
of Students' response to the report is 
hjghly critical. The NUS expresses 
disappointment at “the report's failure 
|o ailctjiiHtely address itself to its own 
mi tin I iiucstion to interested parlies, 
naniefy how degree courses can best be 
assessed' 1 . 

The NUS Itud argued that a national 
hotly was needed to validate oil higher 
education, the response says. Lindop, 
despite criticizing the standards nf 
some university validation, had not 
looked at I hut. Its proposals would also 
weaken student respresentation by 
milking institutional and course re- 
views by the Council far National 
Academic Awards no longer compul- 
sory. uud threatens access. 

External safeguards were needed 
j?r. institutions, while giving some 
different forms of validation from 
others would create a hierarchy reliant 
on ‘reputation". The idea of nuton- 
omy m validation was Indefensible, the 
NUS says: it would lead to institutions 
be mg cut off from national contact 
winch external examiners would not 
replace. 

-.iI5f.. ideQ i^ a * externfl l examiners 
might possibly consult students, as 

SKS? ,n !. he Lindo P «P<wi. struck 
^heNUS as extraordinary". 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education also rejects the idea that the 
marker of a mature institution should 
be self-validation. 

institutions had obviously acquired 
considerable validation expertise and' 
the system should be less bureaucratic, 

. VTu r «ponse says. But there 
should he other external bodies in- 
volycd with public sector institutions 
which already came under external 
scrutiny from HM Inspectorate if only 
to defend them. 

aSSJ"*** of Metr opolitan 
Authorities also points out that the 
public sector has all kinds of external 
scrutiny while the universities do not, 
and the Lindop committee had not 
gy^reji the logic of this. The commit- 
tee had assumed that the sclf-aov- 
c community of scholars repre- 
sented the standard to which everyone 
should nspire. 

The proposals for complete or grea- 

2..S e fi 0ni f ° r S omc institutions 

would be perceived externally as a 
league of super-colleges. 
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V-cs release PhD appeals code 


by Peter Aspden 

Vice chancellors have published their 
code of practice on appeals procedures 
at postgraduate research degree level 

As expected, it allows appeals 
against the academic judgement of 
examiners on grounds of prejudice, 
bins or inadequate assessment. 

The code has been prepared by the 
committee on academic standards 
chaired by Professor Philip Reynolds, 
the vice chancellor of Lancaster Uni- 
versity. The committee's report stres- 
ses that such appeals will only apply at 
research degree level, not at undcr- 

feve! C ° r tHUfiht master ' s dc 8 rc e 

The report says particular account 
was taken of the nature of the rela- 
tionship between postgraduate re- 
sl n, dents and their examiners. 

Tne PhD candidate is being ex- 
amined by those who will be their 
professional peers, and by the time of 
completion of l he b re search njay well 


h f v F a u ?ifl u ely expert understanding 
u ' the subject of their thesis,” it says. 

. The committee's new recommenda- 
tions allow for an appeal to be made 
against a decision not to award n 
postgraduate research degree if: 

• there were procedural irregularities 
m the conduct of the examination; 

• circumstances exist affecting the 
student’s performance of which the 
examiners were not aware; 

• there is evidence of prejudice or 
bias or inadequate assessment on Ihe 
part of one or more of the examiners. 

It is the last point which has proved 
most controversial in discussion 
among vice chancellors, some of whom 
Tear a slippery slope leading to the 
questioning of all academic judge- 
ments. But the report makes plain that 
degrees assessed on the basis of origin- 
al research are a special case. 

Appeals or complaints should be 
submitted in writing by the student to 
the vice chancellor or other nominated 
, uftjccr. who plight neve rtheless decide 


that the case was “frivolous" and 
dismiss the appeal. 

If accepted, students would have a 
right to present their case in person 
and be accompanied by a member of 
the university of their choice. In most 
cases, the body considering the appeal 
might reject it (in which case the 
• decision is final), ask the examiners to 
reconsider their decision or allow the 
student to revise the thesis nnd resub- 
mit it. 

But if the appeal is on the grounds of 
prejudice, bias or inadequate assess- 
ment. the new procedures allow for the 
appomtrnem of new examiners, who 
should be given no information about 
tne previous examination. They 
should then submit independent re- 
ports on the thesis before examining 
the candidate orally. 

Hie new examiners should finally 
send their report to the university 
senate, which will also consider the 
origuiul .cxjuiiiners' report. 


Lecturer cleared of expenses fiddle 


by Adriana Caudrey 
A senior lecturer in mining engineer- 
ing at University College. Cardiff, has 
been cleared of charges relating to 
alleged expenses fraud. 

Dr Alun Keith Isaac, n lecturer in 
the department of mineral exploitation 
since 1968, and on international au- 
thority on mining support systems, was 
acquitted by a jury at Cardiff Crown 
Court this week of eight counts of false 
accounting, totalling £187.44. 

come of the trial is an enormous relief 
l con dn t have coped over the last 18 
months without the support of mv 
family and colleagues in the depart- 


ment, particularly my student research 
group, who were unfailingly loyal, 
despite hearing rumours about me. 

My regard for the college is now 

2FJE r i ,l ? n ever " il is a P Ia « for 
whch I have great affection. The 

college has continued to encourage me 
m mv work, especially in my re- 
search. 

According to Dr Alfred Moritz, the 
uJllege registrar nnd vice principal, the 
allegations arose after an apparent 
discrepancy in an expenses claim sub- 
mitted by Dr Isaac, which was brought 
to the attention of the college author- 
ities. ° . 

The college council investigated the 
matter and then handed it over to the 
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Six of the worst under Sir Keith 


Chancellor stnrled to force up the 
fax burden. p 

iJEfhSlS . rtirce weoka artcr *>« 

1981 budget 1 assumed (hat others 

H r .!, e , XpCrlCn , red or than I 

might have asked the question. It 

<hat n «!! c ha “i 50 1 asked 
it. The answers filled five pages of 

SWi nnri 1 havc bce " dinin B 

out on (Item ever since. 8 

evtlllf! lhcoi,Bh KeiHl Joseph’s 
K2H? performance at the 
fortnight ago when 
he published his Green Paper I kept 
reminding myself of this second 
golden nun. Surely, I thought, he 
realizes whnl he Is doing, nnd has 
said what all this means; but l( 
gradually downed on me that he 
nail said nothing about the real 
implications of his policy, in terms 
of Slatr nnd student cuts, and the 
closure of Institutions. So I, mid 
others on both sides pressed him. 
/Replies were pathcllc, humiliat- 
ing for the Ignorance (hey disclosed: 
i • faccn tanghable had 

■ they not been so serious. 

Rlogeg pp^ip 


be lost? Sir Keith Joseph “We do 
not know. The Government have 
declared the projections at this 
dn, . e *° S 1 ** us thhe, with the 
UGC and the NAB, to work on such 
Issues.". ..... 

Question : '.“Why will not the Secrct- 


* ii nui nui me Decret- 

ory of State publish the Implications 
of the Green Paper nowV ! Sir Keith 
Joseph . . . “We know ... the 
number implications of the fall In 


sludeni pllces. - F will' ' beT for 
variant Y, a fall of 74,000. I have 
promised that by next year we shall 
try to Interpret the Implications for 
Jhc higher - (Interruption)** (All 
from Hansard for May 21). But you 
do not need to be a fellow of All 
Souls, nor do you need a year of 

JrjjjM to? • 10 r rk . 0Ut lhnt a cut 

nmpton, or seven the size of Leeds. 
Southampton will probably escape 
the Joseph axe, since the city con- 
tains two marginal constituencies 
an jJ * staff still voto Tory. ’ 
It Is (he universities represented 
■ .by UhqurJVipsthqtn^dtQ. worry 


- Joseph will reckon (hat he has 
nothing to lose. Readers may think 
I Jest too much by this observation: 
that I am still infected by that guile 
and low cunning that I acquired^ a 
political adviser. But I do not jest, 
inis Is the crudest, most partisan 
government this century. It is sav- 
age and - to use Enoch Powell’s 
word about this Green Paper - 
barbaric. 

Joseph gels a relatively easy ride 
because he looks as though he 
cares. But behind his feverea brow 
and wracked Intellect there is a man 
who bears a greater responsibility 
for the sorrowftil condition of Bri- 
tain than any but the prime minis- 
ter. And like so many political 
butchers in the past, he has con- 
vinced himself that in doing wrong 
he Is doing right; In order to deceive 
first t0 deceive hlm- 
ff-V' ( 7 bcr ® 15 deception even in the 
*55 ® f th f Gr ecn Paper - what kind 
of ’Development" Is the closure of 
universities?) There was no 
better example of this than In tlie 
• ana ^r % tfi»yjpgep^ spyo, fo, Ecifh 


South Wales Police, wlio conducted 
their own inquiry and deckled to 
prosecute Dr Isaac. 

Dr Moritz said: “Dr Isanc continued 
ns a normal member oF the staff and he 
will continue to do so. Tlie prpsccution 
was nothing to do with the college. We 
.have to check expenses claims other- 
wise the auditors could say that we 
were wasting public money. But the 
inquiries and the prosecution were 
carried out by the police.” 

Dr Isaac said that he did not believe 
that the trial would have undermined 
his academic standing: “I can't see any 
reason why it should hamper my 
research f, e said: “if anything it has 
stimulated my appetite for my work.” 


Hampson, his colleague on the 
Conservative benches. Hampson 
asked Joseph whether he knew of 
any other “advanced Western 
country that Is not Increasing re- 
sources in higher education?". 
Joseph replied that “other western 
European countries became much 
more prosperous [than Britain] 
until the fuming of the tide during 
the past six years'* (my emphasis). 

«le plainly believes that things 
nave got better In Britain In the past 
six years; (hat his economic theories 
which were designed to accelerate 
growth, employment and prosper- 
ity but which have produced pre- 
cuely the Impoverishment and lack 
of resources on which he excuses 
the barbarity of his Green Paper, 
have somehow been a success; that 
contrary to all the evidence, we 
nave not in the last six years 
swapped absolute decline for the 
relative decline of the previous 40. 1 
have sometimes, during these awful 
six years, tried to comfort myself 
that maybe behind all this suffering 
there has been some grand, and 
benign, design; maybe they were 
mistaken, but perhaps in their own 
way this lot did care. No more. This 
realty Is a mad, bad government;* 
practising evil. It has to go. 

Jack Straw 

The author is Labour MP for Black - 
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4 Earn as you learn’ ruling on grants 

bv David Jobbins ... . ® 


by David Jubbins 
Students arc to be Treed to earn 
whatever they can during term lime 
without suffering deductions from their 
maintenance grant. 

Regulations governing mandatory 
u wards for the 1985/ 86 academic year 
remove the ceiling of £4fX1 a year on 
earned income hefore the grant is 
affected - although the restriction on 
unearned income will remain. 

But in a separate move their entitle- 
ment to receive housing and sup- 
plementary benefit is threatened 
under the Government’s proposals for 
the social security system published this 
week. 

The Department of Education and 
Science confirmed this week the de- 
tailed grants proposals for 1985/86. 
Main rates arc to rise hy ^ per cent to 


£2,165 for students studying in Lon- 
don, £1 .830 elsewhere, and £1 ,4M) for 


late to avert the threat of delays in 
cheques reaching students for" the 
beginning of Ihe new year, confirmed 
steep rises in parental contributions for 
middle and upper income hands, and 
the abolition of the minimum award, 
payable to all students irrespective of 
parental income and currently £2n5. 

One concession in the proposals is 
directed towards students with refugee 
status whose parents have remained in 
their country of origin, in future they 
will be regarded as independent of 
their parents for the purpuscs of 
calculating a grant. Previously, the liny 
number involved, who have experi- 
enced difficulties in attesting to their 
parents' income for fear of reprisals in 
their home countries, were entitled 
only to the minimum award. 

But the major change is the removal 
nf the restriction on term-time enrn- 


Parental contribution scales 
1985/86 


and encouraging people Co work their 
wav through college." 

The announcement w as seized on hy 
the National Union of Students as an 
admission hy the DBS that the grant 
»as no Icmecr meeting its original 
objectives. But it was anxious that 
students might he encouraged to con- 
centrate on earning income during 
term time at the expense of their 
studies. 

The social security review makes 
clear the Government's view ihut stu- 
dents should not make use of the social 
security system while receiving grants. 

'’The Government believe il right in 
principle to return to the situation 
■which existed before the introduction 
of supplementary benefit in 1966 with 
students being helped through the 
grants system, hy their families and by 
their own earnings in vacation." it 
says. 

But it says that the way to achieve 
this will emerge from consultations 
following publication of the Green 
Paper on student financial support. 


students studying from home. 


Postgraduate grants will be £1.265. 
£2,665. and £1,960 respectively. 


ings, currently £4(KI hefore the grant is 
affected. 
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£10300 to £1S000£1 In £5; above 
£15000 £1 In £4. 


The announcement, which cume too 


affected. 

It is in line with the e» joinder of Sir 
Keith Joseph. Secretary of Stnte for 
Education and Science, that students 


should “Mint*' while at college to 
supplement their declining grant. 

A DES spokesman said: "The 
general philosophy is towards self-help 


Ulster 

equality 


campaign 



Differential rates proposed for new YTS 


by Patricia Saminclli 
Young people who enter the proposed 
two-year Ynulli Training Scheme will 
receive differential weekly allowances ■ 
and minimum off-tlic-joh training 
according to plans prepared by the 
Manpower Services Commission. 


A radical overhaul of ihe student 
financial support system which would 
abolish the means test and pav all 
students over 16 £Jti a week has been 
urged by Education Alliance - North- 
ern Ireland, a new umbrella group of 
trade unionists, students, community 
workers and teachers committed to 
equal educational opportunities. 

In a policy document they argue that 
the support system has ceased to be 
relevant in the current, social picture, 
since it depends on vacation work 
which no longer exists. With parental 
contributions therefore now essential, 
the lower socio-economic groups are 
being deterred from entering higher 
education. 

1'hus. the Alliance states, tlie whole 
purpose of student awards is being 
violiiledsincc their aim was''toennhlc. 
to encourage eligible persum to take 
advantage of educational futilities". 

I he solution il advances is an im- 


Tlic period of off-lhe-job training is 
likely to be 20 to 26 weeks during tlie 
whole two years. If set ut 2D weeks - 


the paper makes it clear nothing lias 
been firmly decided - it would be lower 
than the much criticized current l.i 
weeks per year. 

The paper makes clear thill some 
features of its made! proposal could 
nut be introduced by April 19R6. and 
that much will depend on the work 
proceeding in two other groups, such 
as the one on vocational qualifications, 
which arc expected to make influential 
contributions to a iwn-ycur scheme. 

As far as the funding nf managing 
agents is concerned the MSC proposes 
the introduction nf a basic monthly 
grant set at £150 to £70 which would 
cover the trainee allowance os well as 
the costs of training. But there will be 
some flexibility for the grant to be 
phased in in a different way. 

On top or this the commission says 
that , to ensure, that the scheme meets 


In u paper outlining n possible 
framework for the scheme, which bus 


been circulated to all the area man- 
power boards, the MSC says there 
would he a basic rule for the first year 
<aud a higher rate for the second. The 


Excellent work 

The vice chancellor of Surrey Uni- 


versity, Dr Anthony Kelly, has been 
awarded the above medal of excetl- 


awarded the above medal of excell- 
ence In composite materials by Dela- 
ware University in the United States. 
The university’s centre for composite 
materials awards the medal each 
year to recognize outstanding 
acUmjnfnit In the field. , , 


current one-year rate is £26.25 and the 
Government has refused to raise it to 
£3(1. 

In addition the paper says that in the 
case of each rate of allowance credit 
would be given for relevant achieve- 
ment and qualifications gained prior to 
entry. Managing agents will be able to 
raise the allowances to their own 
chosen level provided they do not 
expect to receive additional payments 
frfpUilfcMSG^*. 


the training requirements of young 
people with special needs and to 
guarantee sufficient places for all eligi- 
ble young people, it will pay an 


mediate 14 per cent rise in the grant 
hanging the maximum to £1 .455 for 


"additional" grant based on training 
needs and/or locality. The managing 
agent fee would be paid at the start or 
each year. 

However, agents will need to make 
their own arrangements for contribu- 
tions towards the costs of their prog- 
rammes from sources other than the 
MSC. They are forbidden to seek 
contributions from young people or 
their parents. 

The MSC confirms that 16-ycar-olds 
will be eligible for two years on the 
scheme and 1 7-year- olds only one 
yenr. But young people would be given 
a training agreement which wifi not 
only clarify their status and underline 
their training but also spell out their 
rights and responsibilities, including 
the protections to which they are 
entitled. 


students living at home and £1 .91(1 for 
others. It nlsti suggests that some 
concession bc made for the higher cost 


Iso suggests that some 


of living in Northern Ireland. 

The Alliance also wants an element 


of discretion introduced into the Edu- 
cational Awards regulations which 
would allow the homos to nay the full 
uwotJ to one-parent families and to 
students estranged from their parents, 
The document deplores the anomaly 
that pays nothing to students in non- 
ndvanced further education but gives 


those in youth training programmes 
£26.8(1 a week, when both often sit in 


the same classroom, studying the same 
course. A term time allowance for 
non-advanccd students over 16 would 
ensure parity of treatment, the docu- 
ment stales. 

It also advocates that unemployed 
people studying part time should 
be reimbursed for up to £50 a term for 
outgoings on hooks and travel. 


AUT 


Association of University Teachers 


AUT SALARIES BALLOT 

AUT COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE CALLS ON MEMBERS TO VOTE 


YES 


TO ALL THREE QUESTIONS IN THE BALLOT 


AN INDEPENDENT INQUIRY IS THE FAIR WAY TO SETTLE SALARY EROSION. 

THE AGREED AUT/UAP REPORT ON EROSION SHOULD BE SUBMITTED TO THE DES NOW. 
OUR APRIL 1985 SETTLEMENT MUST NOT UNDERMINE THE OTHER TEACHER UNIONS’ 
CAMPAIGNS. 


Ballot forms will be distributed by local secretaries during the week of 3rd June. 
They must be returned to the Electoral Reform Society to arrive by 21st June. 


PLEASE REMEMBER TO VOTE 
THE AUT NEGOTIATORS NEED YOUR SUPPORT 


United House, 1 Pembridge Road, London W11 3HJ. Telephone 01-221 4370 
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Big vote for sacking inquiry 

I *>y Pelcr Asndeii -ru.. .. .. , . _ . . . . 


J^wiium'g^iitnuiBisiity itwi/Unwiw] 

A double 
jolt to 
morale 

The Green Paper’s view on higher 
education policy smacks of the song: 
"wllh a ladder and some glasses I 
could see to Hackney Marshes if it 
wasn't for the houses In between”. It 
sets up similar brick walls, blocking 
foresight, passage and progress. It 
cuts off opportunity, and hypocriti- 
cally demands more effort and 
maintenance of quality while reduc- 
ing ftmtls. II Isa cruel trick to play on 
the counlry, and one of which the 
Secretary of .Slate and the Dcpnrl- 
menl of Education and Science 
should lie thoroughly ashamed. 

We fnee an unparalleled rale of 
technological change. Our country Is 
bitterly divided between ii lives and 
imve-nols, skilled nnd unskilled, 
workers mid unemployed. North Sen 
oil Is running oul and Ihfrd world 
status hovers on the horizon. Yet the 
Green Paper distances Itself from all 
thlsj It plans for a cutback In re- 
sources for higher education, a re- 
duction In the number of plnces, nnd 
accepts with apparent equanimity 
the crisis In research while bewailing 
our Inability to produce more qual- 
ified scientists, engineers, technolog- 
ist 5 mid technicians. 

Sensible planning falls by Hie 
wayside In Hie face of Sir Keith’s 
prejudice. The Green Paper says that 
‘•although reliance on public finance 
Is unavoidable (he Government 
wishes to see it reduced”. But where 
do these private Hinds coine from? 
rhe Confederation of British Indus- 
try has stated (hat industry Is not able 
to provide funds other than at the 
margin. The ex-chalrman of (he 1 
Nnlura Environment Research , 

Council has warned (hat Britain “will 1 

have to pay dearly hi ftiture years for I 
the failure of Government to Hind the 
ranger term kinds of research”. The 
Secretary of State harangues the 3 
universities for (heir tack of cnlre- I 
prenciirlnl ini I lat I vc, and fguores the f 

transformation that lias taken place 1 

L a . S u few ycars ,n Nitons 
ttastoy™ h Rher clIucHt|on and ln- 

They have rejected University J 

Grants CommfHee and National 4 

Advisory Body demands for level l 

funding, a longer planning horizon, 
new appointments to maintain vital ’ £ 

ily. Increased resources for science s 

and technology oqd n more buoyant w 

Antirnafil. .m i J rr 


by Peter Aspdeit 

Lecturers at War wick University have 

viucd by an iivltwIic lit ting majority feir 

:■ vpecial inquiry iniu the sucking n't Mr 

Burry Russell, a theatre siudies lecliir* 

er. fur sc snail v harassing a fcninli. 1 

siudcnl. 

A special assembly, held at the 
request i»f mure than 7(1 acailemkv 
who signed the required neiiiinn. cal- 
led for the inquiry tu be chaired hy the 
• university's chancellor. Lurd Scnrman. 
Its terms of reference will tie decided 
hy the senate. 

Tile official voting figures were 127 
io 1 ft. but some observers believe the 
iiih jiirity was even higher. "There were 
well over 21 Kl people in ihc hall, and I 
didn t not ice many abstentions." snid 
one official from the Association of 
University Teachers present at the 
assembly. 


The sacking «f Mr Russell, fur 
making “improper advances" towards 
one of his students, lias already caused 
a considerable stir both inside and 
outside the university. Many lecturers 
at Warwick believe he has been unfair- 
ly treated. 

On a wider scale, the AUT has 
noticed an increasing use of “gond 
cause" procedures for the dismissal of 
lecturers since tile University Grants 
Committee funding for voluntary re- 
dundancies in the wake of the I9HI cuts 
faded away. 

Mr Russell said this week that the 
assembly, the best-attended for more 
than Id years, went extraordinarily 
well. “It was important because it was 
decided by my peers, who understand 
what goes on at the ground level of 
university life.” he said. 

He said that the council, which made 



the final decision In dismiss him on 
"good cause" grounds „ consisted large- 
ly uf lay members who hud to rely on 
advice and information received from 
officers. 

The inquiry into the case will not 
have the power to overturn the coun- 
cil's decision, hut enn make a recom- 
mendation which the university would 
find embarrassing to ignore, particu- 
larly if Lord Scorman agrees to lead it. 

“Many people arc impressed by 
Lord Seaman's commitment to hu- 
man rights, and he has the sufficient 
stature to make the university heed his 
recommendations.” said Mr Russell. 
“All I want is to be reinstated and 
continue my cnreer.“ 

The university senate is due to meet 

m two weeks’ time to discuss the 
composition and powers of the in- 
quiry. 
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A vital gameof doubles ’’ 

S^lSS^I hlSSSS K.ST."- T of ,h « *“P * »ome„ 


Brighton Polytechnic student Gillian 
Gowers (above right) Is warming up 
for two nerve-wracking sets of finals 
-one In the examination hall, and the 
other on the badminton court. 

Gillian, aged 21, Is competing in 
the World Badminton Cliam- 
plonships In Calgary, Canada, on 
Monday. On the same day she should 
be sluing her third finals paper In 
sport science. By special arrange- 
ment these arc being sent to her at the 
University of Calgary by her course 
leader, Paul McNought-Davls (above 


UUUI. 

Mergers strengthen 
Scottish lecturers’ union 

A .. . 
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to allow her to sit mtfiiisi paper a'day 
early, to avoid it clashing with (he 
tournament. 

GjIJInn said that she had feared she 
would have to delay her finals for a 
year when she was selected for the 
international event: ‘'Fortunately. I 
can practise and train for the cham- 
pionship on the same days I am 
sitting my exams, and my revision 
should Improve my performance in 
both.” 


cw — r ■■ iuuii uUUjalll 

approach on numbers, 

Idens and attitudes change much 
more slowly, and institutions change 
slower yet. Do wc really want a 
system lhat can no longer claim to be 
among world leaders nor Hint enn 
attract brighter, bettor students anil 
teachers from other countries as well 
as our own? Universities are a success 

story for Britain. Sir Keith seems 
determined to dampen down these 

SSS a in m ^ with n wct 

sheet of utilitarian cosl-effectlveness. 

ii this jolt to morale were not 
enough we free another bleak pros- 
pect in salaries negotiations. The 
universities remain Intransigent at 4 
per cent yet elsewhere hi Hie teaching 
profession offers of 5 per cent have 
been made with more In the pipeline. 
In an unprecedented ballot, the AUT 
is now seeking nn affirmation by 
members In support of Ihc claim for 
on Independent review and 1 o bring 
additional pressure to obtain a 
reasonable 1985 Increase. An over- 
whelming voto will be a clear demon- 
stration (hat university teachers are 
determined to rqjcct Government 
parsimony on pay and on the general 
uqdermining of the education ser- 

Diana Warwi ck 

The author ft general secretary of the ‘ 
AssoMltoti 


A powerful new union for lecturers in 
bcotnsh colleges was in prospect this 
week following the completion of one 
merger and n proposal for a second. 

the Association of Lecturers in 
Scottish Central Institutes has amalga- 
mated with Scotfnnd’s largest teaching 
union, the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. The ALSCl will have its own 
autonomous branch within tho EIS, 
nnd is soon to appoint n national 
secretary. 

The move lias been prcci planed by 
the transfer to the central Institution 
sector or Nnnicr nnd Glasgow Colleges 
or Technology, many of whose 
academic staff arc EIS further educa- 
tion mciphcrs. 

. , Nc l w uuotlicr tertiary union Is con- 
sidering n merger witli the EIS. The 
Nnt niml Council of the Associolinn 
Lecturers In Colleges of Educntiun in 

SSJ'K 1 Wc . nd “nnnimimiiy 

The association’s ROD members, who 


make up 95 per cent of academic staff 
m Scotland s seven education colleges, 
arc likely to be balloted on a possible 
merger early next session. 

The ALCES. like the ALSCl, hus 
no full-time office bearers at present, 
i tie national council awarded life 
membership io Dr Robin Lobbnn 
immediate past president. Mr Willie 
Frown, Immediate past treasurer, and 
Mr Donald Mackay, adviser on suncr- 
aniiuatlon. all of Moray House CofFeoe 
m Edinburgh. e 

f° nfcren “ for lecturers 
' n P^ l0,,ai studies, due to be held 
he AirpR “ n «llcd as a result of 
whirh LC K? S ^ Ithdrawal of goodwill" 
NSvombJr “"""“ Cd 

membere have been work- 


| Natfhe’s best 
j laid plans 
I hit a snag 

" by Duvid Jobbins 

A carefully constructed strategy drawn 
up by leaders of the college lecturers' 
union to avoid a confrontation with the 
courts over (he 1984 Trade Union Act 
has been thrown into confusion. 

In an overlooked but potentially 
dramatic development during a secret 
session at last month's annual confer- 
ence of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, the executive was stripped 
of the power to call a special rules 
revision conference. 

Union leaders had hoped to sche- 
dule the conference for November or 
C early December, shortly after the 
» October I deadline for compliance 
with the section of the Act which most 
directly affects Naifhe - the election of 
its decision-making body. 

But the trigger mechanism for a 
special conference has now been hand- 
ed id die union's nuiiunal council - or 

the union’s -cumbersome fequisftlDTT" 

procedure. 

The effect is, according to suppor- 
ters of the move, to delay seriously the 
process of making the changes de- 
signed to avoid conflict with the courts 
and the possibility of outside interfer- 
ence in the union’s affairs. 

The executive is to consider how to 
rescue the situation when it next 
meets, but it is clear lhat if it is to 
adhere to its expressed intention to 
involve the membership fully in the 
process, it may have difficulty in 
meeting its earlier timetable. 

Opponents of the view that the 
oonfererice should be held as soon as 

ES C fhi e H ft ” ll,c 0cto 9 er deadline 
fta led the decision ns n victory. They 

?f//5Y c , ! la, r a - conference should be 
called only if u becomes necessary. 
u , ' 9 , S l ck to the original timetable, it 
would be necessary for the next nation- 
al council, on June 29, to call for the 
conference. But regions meet next 
week, and are unlikely to have time to 
reach a considered view, while rhe 
executive has yet to agree on the 
changes. 

One way for the executive to regain 
control is to requisition the conference 
- under the package finally agreed in 
Plymouth this would Involve a demand 
fTom six regions or 10 per cent of the 
membership before it could be held. 
Before it could follow this course, the 
executive would have to decide on the i 
precise rule changes it wants. . i 
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ry I Teacher 

consisted 'large- 1 1*511111112 

r± warning 

rturn the coun- D . . . „ 
make a recom- Patricia Snntmclli 
niversity would Heads of university departments of 
gnorc. purlieu- education have warned the Govern 
grees to lead it. ment s accreditation body for tenriu-r 
impressed by education that the rigid imposition of 
utmem to hu- Ihc recent school experience criteria 
s the sufficient without resources has threatening im- 
rersity heed his plications for staff and institutions 

is due io m Pnt A° n P a P er . sent lo the Council for the 

“ d££ "52 ^ red ' ta,ion . of T cacher Eta,™ 

‘rs of the in h . a /-.- n0 9 lcn 9 on has been made of 
-rs ot the in- additional staffing allocations. 

— Yet this would be necessary to 

“mpensate for the extra demands on 
DeSt | ers and lecturers’ time that 

would result from the imposition of a 
universal 30-day rule for school experi- 
|S cnce. 1 

"It must therefore be assumed that 
I ns jn the case of the 36-week PGCE 

5 training institutions will he expected in 

cope as best they can be eking out the 
resources they already have. In our 
trntegy drawn JJJJJ " | S ./?S.? nly rcsulf in ,Wo al *erna- 
!egc lecturers' t,ves ’ UCET sa y s - 
ation with the Some institutions might have to 
de Union Act reduce their inservice and related 

infusion. activities to enable staff io spend 

it potentially approximately one sixth of their 

urmg a secret teaching lime in schools. This could 

nnual confer- impoverish the quality of course nrovi- 

issociation of sion for student teachers, the council 

and Higher says. 

: was stripped . . . 

special rules IIen| o*> v cly institutions might 
sepnratc teacher training from the rest 
iped to sche- S n ,?5J^ P. rov “l°ii ; in effect giving 
November or fcncher trainers a different contract or 
ly after the JSU” from th . c one enjoyed by their 
: compliance ^° c ei,gucs l,nd ertaking other activi- 
:t which most cs ' 

he election of “The consequence would he similar 1 

to that m the previous case but with the 

lanism for a additional likelihood of a night from 
w been hand- initial training of the more lively 

could become even more difficul7 for 
g to suppor- training institutions to invest any signi- 
seriously the ficant amount of lime in developing 
changes de- new forms of partnership with teacher! 
th the courts m schools", UCET says 
side interfer- _. 

s. ( hc council adds that the rigid 

sidcr how to 'm position of rhe criteria will lead to a 
icn it next va^'ety of orgnnizuiionnl problems for 
•i if it is to schl wR and training institutions which 
intention to w f °v d ca " fe r a significant investment 
folly in the of ,m,c and energy. 

lifficuity in It points out Hint alternative modes 

„ u. . , r ? f classroom experience 

w that the have the advantage of offering more 
as , s °on as obvious career benefits to staff and arc 

nin™ Tu ne therc f ore mnre »kcly to maintain 

u n 5 y jn°rnle than arrangements which are 

should be both externally imposed and irrelevant 
lecessary. to the task in' hand, 
imetable, it . 

text nation- . Aaion g alternatives to substantial 
call for the involvement in teaching within a single 
meet next scnool suggested hy the council were 
ave lime to achieving a wider range of experience 
while rhe °‘ cIassrooni practice, 
ce on the “In the light of these considerations 

^ hope CATE will have a 
e to regain different reading of Annexe Para 4 
conference from that attributed to Her Majesty's 

e T i aclKr trninin S canHot 

3n - shou,d n 9 l be redu ced tol simple 
h ii fff un,tar y P ursuit - To say this of course is 
".I* hc ‘ d - to assume that CATE is concerned to 

HHtPnn I" a,n . ,ain quality of provision rather 
cide on the than impose a stultifying uniformity on 
■ IS ‘ . fhe teacher training process " 


fSSSSS c< >-ed college well on way 

tlOn COIIPOP Pnnrlllin-F .1 Pn>nnnlinn. ... .1 e; . . 


tfnn ”7i null or eauca- 

Cge conditlQns of service 

ronditions 11 p 0nS for common 


EngineeringgetsTtsown faculty 

Alvnli'mi I l.i., ..... . . 


fnc^My C of eVigin«nng h ^ s me h Pro , fcss ° r Allan B «rr of 
faculty for a rcmurv 8 M cw mechanical engineering at Dundee 

The engineering department is eur UHlycrsuy ana [)r Charles Snrncklcn 
rently wltTiin the science ' StJ ta« n P u e . r I hani University, 

from next October will twcomc auto!! rjn P cr f :k ^ Sl f:9 ma P' ° r Sln «- 
oinous, with a budget of £750 (inn ii ^ nivcr slty n Cahfnrmn, a noted 

jvill cover civil, mihinicpl! affi! IZ uTrnt l F ntel i ^ ncc ’ als ° 

l on !S, nn L d alcctrical - engineering he folnJ A^rH f ^ uJt y. swnrk when 
Jree? ng bachelor of en S in «rlng dt, next ySr Aberdecn 5 “ ,cncc f «culty 

Aberdeen currently has a nrafessor • »■ ^u„ n !l n,bC ' of c hg'nccring students 1 
or electrical- engineering, P £ ,S to rise ftwn 

J . obn S>nith, who Will head the fSi Sf! ^¥.9^ nC5£l ‘hree yeara. 


MiyfoVrSn^' I,rst 

ren,|y C Sft'h c ^; 

from next October will become auton- 

S r'^ W, ‘ m bud 8^ of £750,0(10. It 
jvill cover civil, mechamcnl, and elec- 
tronic nnd electrical - englueerlna. 
awarding bachelor of engineering do- 

yCCSr 


Preparations are in the final stage for 
the amalgamation of Belfast’s two 
single sex Catholic teacher training 
colleges, St Mary's nnd St Joseph's into 
n co-ed institution on a split campus, 

apart C mjdn bu ^ d * n 8s a few miles 

Tlie nmalgamatlon. first recom- 
mended in the Ch liver report In 1980 to 
enable scarce resources to be more 
efficiently used, was planned for Eas- 
ter, but legal complications in forming 
■a new trust protracted the outcome so 

September!* P ' a “ “ mil 

nnt 1 !* Mary’s College will be 

non-residentia! and will be about the 

fu’cnlin! 35 ,h ,Vi:l CO ' Vncd St ranrnil- 
lis College,, with fiOO men and women 

^ d ?. n ,-~ le ^! ha 9 ha,f ,he combined 




province's total intake to tcacher 
education and serve the needs of the 
Catholic school system. 

It will be governed by a totally new 
authority, comprising Canon Michael 
Dalian, the president, and 20 
nominees of tne Department of 
education , Queen's University and 
tne trustees - some of whom have 
already served on the former college 
boards. e 

The combined college could be the 
first stage in a more sweeping Chilver 
recommendation - where both Stran- 
niillis and the voluntary college were 
advised to join with Queen's on a 
single site, to form a Belfast Centre for 
Teacher Education, “A further move 
■snot out of the question", said Canon 
Dallatt. “The trustees would have to 
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museums 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

A group of academics has warned of 
I he urgent need to save Scotland's 
forgotten museum collections. 

More than a dozen curators uf 
Seuit ish university museums met this 
week for rhe First time at a specially 
convened meeting of the Scottish 
Museums Council chaired hy Profes- 
sor Frank Willett, director of Glasgow 
University's Hunterian museum and 
art gallery, and the university 
museums' representative on the coun- 
cil’s board. 

Professor Willett said the first and 
most vital task was to carry out a 
survey of university collections, since 
universities were often unaware not 
only ut other institutions’ museums but 
of their own. 

“We must draw the alt en I ion of 
principals, the courts ami ihe senates 
to these collections which arc nnri of 
our nnlioiial heritage," lie said. ! le had 
discovered more ihan 4(1 museums in 
Scotland's eight universities, hut most 
were based within departments and 
“not terribly visible”. 

Professor Willett is now to produce a 
document for the working parly on 
Scottish museums, pnrt of the UK 
Museums and Galleries Cummission 
which will report to the Government in 
October. 

University museums covering for 
example art. archaeology, pathology, 
botany and the history of science were 
public property in so far ns the univer- 
sities were principally funded by cen- 
tral government, but not many were 
rreely open to the public, said Profes- 
sor Willett. 

Glasgow was unusual in having 
full-time staff to run Ihe Hunterian, he 
said. Many collections were adminis- 
tered. cither by . technicians or- by 
nanUomio r.lnff on top nf their tcnching. 
And because there was no central 
organization to coordinate the collec- 
tions, some were undoubtedly in dan- 
ger of being completely destroyed. 

Glasgow itself used to own four 
paintings by the artist George Stubbs, 
but a former professor of zoology had 
hod one burnt because he felt it was not 
an accurate representation of an anim- 
al. Materials which became obsolete, 
particularly in science, might be dis- 
posed of without adequate investiga- 
tion. Professor Willett said. 

“Before discarding things, there 
needs to be some filtering system to 
make sure this is not regretted later.” 

One of the many pressing problems 
was adequate space for museums, and 
also Ihc need for proper care of the 
exhibits. 

"We simply don't know what the 
state of many collections is, and those 
wc do know require an enormous 
amount of conservation,” he said. In 
some cases collections were suffering 
from damp and mould. Art collections 
needed to be mounted to be properly 
exhibited bui the vast majority of 
Glasgow's 18, QUO prims were simply 
kept in envelopes. 




Anne Lydiat.a 
sculptress In glass, 

I E lastic and wax, 
as been 

appointed Henry 
Moore fellow In 
sculpture at Ihc 
depart meat of art, 
Birmingham 
Polytechnic. Ms 
Lydiat,u recent 
prize-winner in the 
Northern Young 
Contemporaries 
. eventatthe 
Whitworth art 
• gallery, 

.' .* Munchester, is 

. pulling on three 
•' ►‘V exhibitions during 
herlwu-yeur 
fellowship. The 
' first was launched 
> earlier this week. 


Art colleges agree merger 

L_. I# I I 


by Karon Gold 

Londiin art colleges are burying their 
differences over (lie proposed collegi- 
ate institute, whose director's post is 
advertised this week. 

But the colleges have not yet agreed 
an official title for the head of the new 
institution who will receive a 
polytechnic director's salary of £311,01X1 
arid have responsibility of seven consti- 
tuent colleges - Camberwell, Central, 
Chelsea and St Martin's schools of art. 
and the Fashion. Printing and the 
Distributive Trades colleges. 

The academic steering group for the 
institute, which has members from 
each college, recommended the Inner 
London Education Authority's appoint- 
ment of a director (possibly to be 
called a vice chancellor or principal) 
while the organization of Ihe institute 
was still being hammered out. 

The sieSHHg g’fmtjy. rttcofcffng to fts 1 
interim report to the ILEA, is nuw 
fnvourably disposed towards the insti- 
tute. "Members ... are now all agreed 
lhat our recent and joint endeavours 
have been most rewarding . . . and 


have given us increased faith in our 
future together," the report soys. 

it outlines ihc advantages the col- 
leges now see in the institute: in- 
creased collaboration, economies of 
scale, greater progress in design, more 
partnership with validating bodies par- 
ticularly following ihe Lindop report, 
mure research and possible university 
collaboration and more favourable 
allocation from central funds. 

The interim report sets out aims and 
objectives for the inslituic which in- 
clude an emphasis on each individual 
college’s history and community of 
staff and students, and national and 
international reputation. 

There will be two tiers of manage- 
ment: the institute’s director, deputy 
director, council of governors and 
academic council; and at college level a 
principal, board of governors and 
academic board. "The Institute will he 
primarily an enabling us well us con- 
trolling organisation, the report says. 
"Control should be through shared 
responsibility between the central 
directorate's administration unit and 


database, Ihc collegiate committee, 
and Ihc seven largely autonomous 
constituent colleges.” 

The institute will huvo a single 
budget, with an extra £H)(),<Hfr for tne 
transit inn from seven institutions Io 
one. Bui the colleges have worries 
about the level of finances which the 
ILEA has not yet made clear. 

Despite the overall agreement, 
there are plenty of disputed decisions 
in the interim report. Chelsea School 
of Art's response emphasizes the 
autonomy of each college and its 
governors, wants the director to be 
appointed on a five-year renewable 
contract and fewer academic council 
committees than proposed. 

Several colleges criticize the size of 
the proposed academic council, in- 
cluding the College of Distributive 
Trades which also says the director 
should have an established reputation 
in educatiun management and industry 
or commerce. Si Martin's emphasizes 
that the steering group's report should 
refer to the threat to flue nrt in 
London. 


Student teachers ‘need more guidance’ 


Postgraduate student primary teachers 
are being forced to rely loo much on 
learning for themselves and need more 
specific guidance, says an inner Lon- 
don Education Authority investigation 
which covered some 38 training institu- 
tions and schools throughout the 
country. 

The findings of the investigation, 
conducted by Mr R. G. Jenkins of 
Avery Hill College, are timely as the 
Government is Increasingly pushing 
the primary Postgraduate Certificate 
of Education route. Intakes have been 
increased by 39 per cent. 

It found that students often com- 
plained that too much was demanded 
of them. With such a brief course, the 
much wider area of the curriculum to 
be covered nnd the proportion of time 
spent working with children, there was 


little time available for the develop- 
ment of an independent approach or 
particular interests. 

“I wish tutors would be more speci- 
fic and practical in their guidance and 
requirements so lhat I knew exactly 
where 1 stood," was one typical re- 
sponse. 

But the report points out that secon- 
dary PGCE students, although they 
also felt the pressure of lime, were 
more inclined to leant for themselves. 

Although college staff, schools and 
students all agreed on the countless 
training problems created by the brev- 
ity of the course, there was not an 
united reaction to the notion of nn 
extra year. 

The Investigation found that college 
staff favourca an extra year in college; 
lenchers in schools favoured a better 


induction year; some students felt that 
they would develop more quickly 
through a well structured induction 
year, and others felt an extra year 
should be school based and not cofiese 
based. 

On assessment, the report found that 
staff in most schools complained at the 
lack of consultation by tutors. Schools 
felt that they should be given a full 
explanation tf their school assessment 
of “failure" of a student was not 
confirmed by the training institution. 

(An Investigation into Some Prob- 
lems of Practical Teaching within the 
initial Teacher Education Course by R. 
G. Jenkins, sponsored by ILEA, avail- 
able from Room 281 County Hall, 
London SE1, £ 1 . 00 . 


A spiritual crossing to the other side 


by William Norris 

Positive scepticism will be Ihe order 
of the day when Dr Robert Morris 
lakes up the chair of parapsychology 
at Edinburgh University In January. 
An openness of mind, a willingness to 
take claims seriously, but a keen eye 
for trickery and self-deception are (he 
qualities he alms to bring to the new 
post. 

At 42, Dr Morris is no stranger to 
parapsychology. He claims to have 
been fosclimted by the subject since 
the age of 11 when his parents 
encouraged him to take an interest, 
and his academic career hns revolved 
around it since he took his doctorate 
In animal social behaviour at Duke 
University. 

He subsequently taught para- 
psychology at the University of 
Southern California in Santa Bar- 
bara, and went on to combine this 
wllh other areas of psychology at the 
university’s Irvine campus before 
taking up his present post at Syracuse , 
University, '■ ‘ ' 


Personal 
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There he rejoices in the title of 
research coordinator for the com- 
munications studies laboratory with- 
in (he school for computer and 
Information sciences. For the past 
three or four years he has been 
concerned with (wo main areas of 
research! (he first involves unusual 
interactions between people mid 
equipment, and the ability of people 
to Influence video displays without 
touching them. 

Is he looking for Koestler’s ghost in 
the machine? “Ghost” Is not a word 
of which Dr Morris approves. It Is too 
emotive, too unscientific. Thus far he 
admits that his experiments have 
shown no positive results, though he 
describes them, as interesting., 

HU sfcconfl ifrfea' of research Is Intb 


claims for methods of training people 
to enhance their psychic ability. 
Here, too, there have been interest- 
ing results, “but they are not of a kind 
which would lead us to encourage 
people to sign on for o course”. 

Until he knows what kind of 
facilities will be available at Edin- 
burgh, he Is unable to say exactly 
what he will bo doing there. How- 
ever, he Intends to (ravel to Scotland 
at the end of September, at which 
lime he will make a formal statement 
on the way in which he views ihe 
chair, 

In general, Morris regards para- 
psychology as a problem area for 
research. His approach is to elimin- 
ate all possible natural causes for 
phenomena, including deliberate 
fraud, and then to examine what is 
left. Over the years he has become an 
expert at spotting the various 
methods of faking and simulating 
parapsychic activity. 

His enthusiasm for Ihe subject 
.remains midimiqishcd, even though, 
he can claim' no' discoveries that” 



would be accepted by the scientific 
community In empirical terms, Not 
lhn£ bis experiments have foiled to 
produce results, but they have yet to 
receive Ihc seal of approval which 
would come from repetition by 
others. 

One day, perhaps, this will come 
about, lit Ihe meantime Dr Morris 
moves on to Edinburgh, where the ! 
spirits arc older than those at Syra- 
cuse, and possibly more intoxicating , 
for tht avld sfekcr'tlfWf' truth'. ■ ir ■' 


Students 
win senate 
safeguard 

by Peter Aspden 
Students al Westfield College. London, 
have goi ihc senate io pass a motion 
urging the unrimily to safeguard the 
college’s academic qualifies ami uni- 
que status in Us forthcoming merger 
with King's College. 

It is ihc first time a siudcnl motion 
hus been passed hy ihc college senate, 
a reflection of the widespread concern 
among Westfield staff and students 
about ihe merger. 

The motion, proposed hy the stu- 
dent senate member fur science and 
engineering. Mr Marlin Davies, stres- 
sed that Westfield was now ihe last 
surviving residential campus in the 
university (» be based in central Lon- 
dun. anil urged that the “balanced 
social and uc.iilcniic life of the college 
should he niHiutiiincd and preserved*' , 
as it was an 'invaluable asset io Ihe 
nature and reputation of the uni- 
versity." 

Students are concerned that l be 
college's chu racier might be sacrificed 
in Ihe merger with King's. They have 
always preferred n merger with the 
Central school of Speech and Drnma- 
a nun- university body - or University 
College. 

But a working party reporting back 
to the university's joint planning com- 
mittee backed Ihc Kings option, fol- 
lowing the recent merger of lhat 
college with Chelsea ana Queen Eli- 
zabeth colleges. It believed that this 
option would best exploit the'puiposc- 
built Queen’s science block, which has 
been left empty for the last two years 
since Westfield science students were 
moved out. 

The students' union president at 
Westfield, Mr Andy Ravenscroft, 
said: "It does seem a bit ridiculous to 
move all those students out. and then 
fill the building again two ycars later. 
But lhat is just one of the unfavourable 
aspects of the reorganization of the 
university.” 

Call for ‘new 
blood’ at poly 

Teaching staff on part-time physics 
and chemistry courses at Hatfield 
Polytechnic need more inservice train- 
ing, industrial experience and "new 
blood”, according to an HM inspecto- 
rate report. 

Out of 27 academic staff leaching 
chemistry, 24 hnvc doctorates but 
none lias recent industrial or commer- 
cial experience and on average they 
have not worked in industry or com- 
merce for 20 years, the report says. 


Their average age is 48 and 1 i are 
over 50. “The Increased probability of 
illness in an ageing staff has already 


caused staffing shortages due to pro- 
longed sick leave," tne report says. 
"There is a need to investigate 
methods of introducing ‘new blood' 
into the divisions nnd provide a plan- 

np/l nmrvraiwmA i 


ned programme of Inservice training". 

But the report says most staff are 
active research workers, with publica- 


tions totally 450, and all their research 
is industrially related, in chemical 
science attracting £400,000 external 
funding. Some physics staff have also 
had recent industrial experience. 

Accommodation and laboratories 
arc well kept but equipment is obsolete 
and science premises arc Inappropriate 
for degree level work. Students do 
practical work in the evenings, when 
technicians nrc not always available for 


ost students attend one day a 


1U K' 


week, for up to 12 hours. The report 
praises lenchlng staff "who deliver 
well-structured lectures at an 
appropriate pace, provide good hand- 
outs and Illustrate their lectures with 
appropriate visual aids". Practical work 
was equally well organized, the report 
says; 

Student work was of a good standard 
in all courses inspected, with particu- 
larly high standards in practical che- 
mistry. Examination results in chemis- 
try were also good, but in physics and 
engineering science, more than half 
Ihe students who' began the degree 
course withdrew or failed. 

Aspects of part-time advanced furth- 
er education el Hatfield Polytechnic, 
available from the Department of 


C 
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overseas news 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ' 7 e 


Swedish cash autonomy plan 

from Donald FfoMe «... 


from Donafd Fields 

HELSINKI 

The Swedish government should plan 
lor universities f..r several years ai u 
time instead of pursuing makeshift 
policies. This would promote a more 
effective use of available resources 
niese proposals are made by two 
experts in a report on how universities 
are managed. Bjorn Brandt and Karl- 
Jotian Johansson, have .studied the 
problem fur the last two years under 
the guidance of Mr Lars Hkholm. a 
senior official in the ministry of educa- 
tion. 

One reform advocated is for univer- 
sines to have the right to decide how 
tney allocate their resources over any 
three-year period. Irrespective of the 
political complexion of the govern, 
rnent sworn in after September's 
general election, progress can be ex- 
pected on this front. 

Showing little dissent the Riksdag 
(parliament) has allowed the present 
bocial Democratic government to en- 


/oicc savings of 44 million kronor 
p-9 niiirmn) in 1985/86 with the 
arge universities, especially Lund and 
Uppsala, relatively worse hit than the 
small universities. Along with other 
technicalities, this move is seen as 
paving the way to longer-term budget- 
ing of higher education. 

Despite cutbacks, the south central 
town of Linkdping, already proposed 
. one university, is to obtain its own 
university of medicine next year. One 
thousand students will read a wide 
range of health-related subjects in a 
move that contrasts with a general 
squeeze on medical faculties, including 
some transfers from one seat of learn- 
ing to another. 

Overall, this spring's crop of 60,000 
applications for the 19.500 places 
•ivailnblc in Swedish universities next 
autumn, dovera/l neatly with a shift 
towards technology in teaching and 
research. In a significant upsurge two 

iS I V n . r »ivf‘ ,mpct . ing for cvcr > onc 

oi the ( 1,0110 openings in technical 
disciplines, marking a move away from 


US urged to spen¥$ 70 mon 
totally artificial heart 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
The United Slates government is berna 
asked I q^pend S 70 million on a M-yeaf 
project to produce an artificial heart 
which would be battery-powered mid 
family implanted within the body 
Hie plea comes from a panel of 

CiK S ,lca f ded k b >’ Dr Robert Van 
Ci lie is of the University of 
Washington and has been vigorously 

Heart*? by 1 K l ®' r V*- mbcr National 
Council. 1 * 6, "" d J °° d Advisory 

™J hC n P ? )pos ‘l d devfcc would differ 
7 n d «ir y fS” ,hcc q»‘roversial Jarvik- 
S h - cm t vvh,th hHS su far been 
implanted in four Americans. The 
Jamk-7 requires an outside nower 
S’JJJf fl . nd dri ™ n by compressed air. 
!i.™ n n d M e °P e . d C ? ,nrnc rcially at the 
KenrockJ C nsl,lutc in Louisvi,lc - 
„ T!? c P an S* s 56-pnge report makes 
Jnn?i rc f rcfcr 1 f ncc ‘o lheJarvik-7, but 

tcthSreo ?"?' " lo tolly-implanted 
tether- free systems arc the onlv 

CaMs Cn the W nir H njB ‘ tCrm pr0n,ise ”- BltS 
calls the nir-dnven approach "sub- 

onnmal . It also takes a thiiilv- 

dlsguised side-swipe at Humana^ 

ap St? ac , b 10 the whole issue. 

Hie COitlmglf j 


data through scientific channels,” the 
sn ^' l \ a,so expresses concern 
about turning artificial heart 
operations Into “media events” i 

U 3 S ch S, "dS-ft kss ,he c T ln8edg “ 0 ^ 

institute programme, wliich until now ihhIm r con,pijt ^ scrcen addresses 

hns cmphasfcd Implantable devices nov^thP^Ehli'^lii^ BIo ¥ s ’ h ls 
which assist hearts but do not reolace ‘5 e,ghtl1 day ° r Thcrmldor, the 
them. place second year ofthe republic. You have 

Work on nriifinini i . been summnnpri n. 


natural sciences. 

In the Wages* distortion of its kind. 
y.iHfli hopefuls are making cconumics 
subjects their first choice ngainst an 
intake of only 2,500. In keeping with 
government-inspired contractions, 
those going for teaching, dentistry and 
public administration arc declinine 
rapidly. e 

Meanwhile, there has been a 
marked swing to the left in the Stock- 
holm University students union elec- 
tion. defying i rends in public opinion 
at large. For the first time in 1986 a 
lettwing coalition composed of social- 
ists, communists, ecologists and a 
protest party called Envoys will rule 
over the student union instead of a 

. r £c,riffs°d n ! y „ a vr. r,cro( 

In parts of the provinces intcresr was 
even lower, Gothenburg registering a 
In per cent poll that produced con- 
servative gains A 30 per cent turnout 
m the coastal town of Umcfi was 
enough to see non-socialists oust a 
traditionally red executive. 

Students’ 
heads on 
the block 


Barbara von Ow on how East and West fierm, 
are reacting to test tube baby research * 

Eichmann 
slur on 
geneticists 

East Germany, where the first lest 
tube twins were bom last October, has 
cautiously opened a public debate on 
the social and ethical problems of 
modem reproduction techniuues. 



, — “'.autniii. rarums. i he 

state and party leadership, although 
expressly supporting biotechnology as 
a key to modern development, has so 
tar remained conspicuously silent on 
the issue. 

| Echoing growing concern within 
cast German society, however, sever- 
al writers and artists have warned of 
the possible consequences of biotech- 
nological progress, notably the wcll- 

" n !f r Hcjner Kipphard who aSLS^ m,bles; star 
has attacked modern genetic scientists debfltes 
as the Eich maims o? today". These freezing , 

Sfitewasas bksjS*' 

Rostock SSi^J 
OcneraHy afl experts give approval nic, ProTc SS o “wf l e 

tmm mm 


them ol rc P ,ace 

Work on artificial hearts has been 

JESS? at lb , e Ins,itu ie since 1964, but 
early hopes that a totally implantable 
version would be- available 1 V 1970 
were not fulfilled. y 

Instead, in the early 197lkr institute 

HectHr t i| b ^ an ,0 concentrate on an 

r?i | VCn de u Wce which would 
assist the left lower heart chamber in 

?h™?h ng b!oad - b«t not replace that 
chamber entirely. This is now 
undergoing final animal testing, with 

ESrng^™9 87 C, ' I,erin,en,sls ' udi « 


, — * — — ““ ■ kpuuiii:, i ou nave 

been summoned before the Revolu- 

Sh T ri bu . nal wh,ch was wlab - 

Hshed by the law of March 10 1973 
. . . on the basis of the evidence that 
ha J been brought before us. this 


aDie. according to Professor Hans 
Bayer, under whom the first test tube 
babies were born at East Berlin's 
prestigious Charity Hospital. 

However, these methods which 
would be applicable for some 100—1 50 
women per year, should continue to be 
confined to a few specialized centres 
Bayer noted. Currently artificial in- 
semination techniques are only carried 
out in East Berlin, Rostock and 


- * wu b 111 urmre us, miS >' 3 

‘{■toupfll hjs, ungjjlmoiisjy decided . R \ mosf homological 

::?v.r " av ?,r^ rm ? won,s? 5 s * l !wiS"2£s 


&H. T . , issue. 

/ Heleg'timate corporate desire for 

aralHi. Uy r h ° uld not jeopardize 
ESS i? .h f an - Q P ,imal device, 
nenefit to the patient, the nubiic 
Interest, or the {imely disclos.Sc of 


wtlmlSJf 0 !? pr °J ect S»cs ahead, it is 
S tl l SS tcd . ll,at . between 17,000 and 
■ ^er'eans, who would 
otherwise die of heart disease, would 
ivc Rn average of four and a half years 

SR."* " Ufc of “acceptable 
quality , The cost to society, with 

Sisnorti hc u art devices Priced at 
W0U,d bc betw «n $2.5 
and S5 billion annually. Tills is roughly 

dialysis 101 * 11 "° W SpCn ‘ on ki * ie ^ 


Malaria vaccine hopes rise 

An end mnu hn In rink. .l _ 


A" «; d joy be in sight to the scourge 

Koi ina l? r a, i d,R ? ks t0 a new vaccine 
i cing developed in the United States 
Using acnctic enoiiin^rl.m 


using genetic engineering tcchninues 

nmi!!r C ! , i pC i.™? <ar,n VB “ ,nc iwslecri 
2Sw.e w 5 hlc \\ yxk* °n mice and 

rabbits, and which will be ready for 

testing on humans within a few 

»i° nl m lf n !! P oes well, it could lie 
generally aynllable in five years or less. 

JMW v . nc f'. n 5 5 * wh ‘ch con- 
c?iL n h dea k or c dPP ,cd infectious agents 
such ns bacteria or viruses, have been 

ISSf 16 practice in ihc «C or 
mnluria beenuse the disease Is caused 
by a shined parasite which can- 
JJJLJiJ 8 rown ihc inborn tory in 
sitrficioni quantities. Tlic new symhe- 
lic ynccine contains laboratory-made 
aft™. ?f Portions of protein mole- 
cules which exist on the surface oF the 
Infectious agent. 

rJUS! thought to stimulate the 
Immune system to make antibodies, 


n !? P l° lC1 ." nio, «ulcs tailored to 
mnd to the foreign protein. The mnlar- 
^ parasite ils disabled by the anti- 
bodies, Rnd then engnlfpri nnr i — 


S*>. »„d J1.5. engulfe'd and 7c, ' 

t roved by white blood cells. Carolyn Lougee, an assoc Ini* 

w€?k e aa^ e Va r «5, C h thc prod,,ct af [ essor of bfelory 8 and assSidLK 


I the next 24 hours, w «nin 

y . 0 . u l,ave an y finul words? 

Would you like to play again?” 
-At least the students get a second 
chance. But they will find that 
whichever way they answer the 18 
questions which lead up to the final 
sentence, they are always destined 
for (he chop, ft Is all part of Professor 
Michael Carter's plan to put them 
right Inside the French Revolution, 
and to make them understand why 
WbWcsI had to change 
their minds In thc shadow of the 
guillotine. 

who heads the 
faculty author development pro- 
gramme at Stanford, Is using the 
computer as a time machine, n |g all 
part of a bid to Involve faculty In new 
ways of employing computers so that 

nuts l£ '!L? an lhe |,C0 P le wh » 

niake the hardware, can guide the 
future instructional use of the 
machines. 

f^ugee, an associate pro- 
fessor of history and associate dean of 

h« ^ Si!l d , Scieilce at Stanford, 


Test tube babies: started fierce 
debates 

freezing embryos and declared his 
support for embryonic experiments in 
the first two weeks. 

More recently the director or the 

embryonic experimentation was “ethi- 
cally unobjectionable” if it helped to 
gam new scientific knowledge brought 

m°clhoT° VC CUrrCn ‘ 

®f sides tl,is group of medical ex 
ports however there is a group of 
hold liners which is pushing the new 
biotechnologies with almost mission- 
H £ r y^ ur . Tb, s group of “hawks" is 
Jed by the virologist Professor Erhard 
Geissler who categorically discards 
any ethical doubts about modern gene- 
tic technology.. 

Arguing from what he dolls a 


. . r n EnnuiHTW luun 

ipulanou of human beings. Writing in 
the Communist Party daily News 
Deutschland recently, he brushed 
aside the nossihlp mi ci ico nf 


f side l , hc P Dss ible misuse of genctfc 

,h< = 1982 Fami| " 

in literal, 

With cmhrvnE nihd> .P . n monthly Sinn Und Form. Geissler 


muShrt 05 ’ °, ther e *perts ‘go to 
nroK eng f to play down the ethical 

SDeedMn ?li ei A br ^P ex P cnment s. In a 
198? Prnf Acad ftoy of Sciences in 
fXv* r - Helmut K y a nk of 

S f Un,v ^ supportedthe idea 
of identifying and ‘‘selecting genctical- 
^ damogeO offspriag" l„ 8 e 8 m b“ 
torm. He also backed thc idea 0 f 


, I uui (HI J 1 1 lb III 

socialist society. 

In another article in the literary 
monthly Sinn Und Form, Geissler 
again said he could “safely rule out any 
globul regional abuse of genetic tech- 
nology , noting that this would not be 
in the interest even of the “most 
aggressive forces of imperialism”. 
Whether this will do much to alleviate 
toe fears of a new generation of 
Eichmanns, however, remains to be 
doubted. 


Doctors impose restrictions 

. 


West German doctors have stepped 
into the increasingly heated debate 
over artificial reproduction and taken 
the unusual step of imposing restric- 
tions on their own methods and re- 
search. 

Following three days of controver- 
sial debate over the ethical and social 
problems of the revolution in alterna- 
tive methods of making life, the Ger- 
man doctors’ conferenrn nacearf n 
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affif an . ,f bodLcscan only act during 
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Other programmes being de- 
veloped Include a computerized In- 
struction course for first year phy- 
sics, exercises in industrial account- 
ing based on a commercial spread- 
sbeet, and a tutorial on high-risk 
obstetrics and gynaecological pa- 
tients. They are to be made available 
through Stanford's software dls- 


r rv~. — : I IrlbiilTon centre. 


The resolution was based on the 

SStS? ° f l gr ? u P. of cx P erfs including 
doctors, theologians and lawyers 
which was commissioned by the Feder- 
al Medical Chamber. Although the 
guidelmes w,H not be legally bmding 
they are to be instituted In the profes- 

the n yea? Cd Ml C ° de before ,hc end of 
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1982, there have 
been 131 births induced bv artificial 
insemination. A total of £ medical 
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SWSH and equipment in most of 

repots. hCnS 5 ° Mr Rnnara i a 

from . grossly inadequate 
funds for maintenance, other causes 

Sw Ur P p CSCnt sta,e of ,hc university, 
says Mr Ranarajg, arc the absence of 

maintenance stiff S an 
Inadequate supply of materials. 
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« n * rcs , are , now carrying out 
embryologlcal techniques. 
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to m^U e,hlX i S ,h0 \! ld bc tastricted 
“? a P= d “ u n le! and to cases where 
only the natural parents are involved. 

. ,ey put a ban on fertilization 
involving third nftrtv unarm ..n j 


reason the complex problems involve! 
as well as the possible psychologies 
burden on a child of having a secom 
genetic" father. 

To guarantee thc anonymity of thi 
aonor as in Britain and France wouk 
require a change in the law whid 
currently safeguards a child’s right It 
Know the truth about its natural pa 1 
rents. r 

An unconditional ban was imposed 
on surrogate motherhood and on com- 
mercial agencies. 

Much discussion centred on the 
sensirive area of human embryo re- 
search. It was laid down that no 
. sur plus embryos should be produced 
m cases of extra-corporal inseminina- 
tion. However, as opposed to Britain, 
where research on human embryos is 
allowed until they are 14 days old. 
West German doctors called for a 
near-total ban on experimentation on 
embryos, unless the research is de- 
signed to improve the fertilization 
method itself. However, the guidelines 
fad to specify such cases In any detail. 

Although going beyond some of the 
regulations m other western nations, 
the guidelines still failed to satisfy the 
Social Democratic opposition party. 

„ “ oth , research minister Heinz 
Reiesenhuber hnd justice minister 
Hans Engelhard have called for a ban 
on commercial motherhood agencies. 
Herr Reiesenhuber also announced 
that a special expert commission set up 
by his ministry would submit its own 
recommendations ' on surrogate 

k..: ■ ° i_ 
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overseas news 


Solidarity attacks ‘slavery’ 


V‘ung Polish graduates face thc possi- 
bility of compulsory work for the slate 
according to underground Solidarity 
documents. 

The proposed new legislation has 
been described by the underground 
social committee for learning as 
"feudalism at thc highest level of 
socialism" and a means of confronting 
independently-minded young gradu- 
ates, since the new laws will be initially 
applied selectively. 

Compulsory employment in an 
assigned post is a condition of universi- 
ty education ip other socialist coun- 
tries, where it is officially described as 
“guaranteed employment". There the 
graduate receives something ap- 
proaching a living wage by local 
standards and even in thc Soviet Union 
can seek a more congenial job after 
three years. 

Thc Solidarity reports, however, 
suggest (hat the new Polish graduates 
will be under thc control of (lie stale 


According to the leading under- 
ground Solidarity journal Tygodnik 
Maznwsze two pieces of legislation are 
now being drafted. One. emanating 
from the ministry of labour, wages, 
and social affairs, would introduce 
obligatory employment of graduates 
exempt from military service. This 
would involve some 22,000 female and 


their theses on time. Refusal to per- 
form compulsory work service would 
render the graduates liable to penalties 


introduced in thc martial law period. 
This proposal was described byiygod- 


16,000 male graduates a year with the 
remaining 14,000 male graduates 


Thc other new law, which is being 
drafted by the ministry of science and 
higher education and the ministry of 
education, is headlined by the Solidar- 


going into the armed forces. 

The draft of the law. leaked to 
underground Solidarity, notes in par- 
ticular that graduates will be assigned 
to jobs on the basis of requests from 


ily journal “Ten years of forced 
labour”. ’ITiis law would oblige anyone 


ocular that graduates will be assigned 
to jobs on trie basis of requests from 
enterprises submitted through labour 
exchanges. During their compulsory 


service they might be accommodated 
in workers’ hostels and would receive a 


very low wage, li is believed that they 
would be drafted into jobs which 
ordinary workers were unwilling lo 
undertake, possibly on development 
sites in remote parts of thc country. 

The scheme would apply to all 
gniilunlcs not liable to military service 
and also in final yeur students who 
failed their exams or did nut hand in 


employ mem sector for up to ill years 
and in their first year amid lie working 
tike mitiunul servicemen simply for 
pocket money. 


who has received any Inrmol higher or 
vocational secondary education to 
work for Id years in thc nationalized 
sector of thc economy or else have to 
pay buck thc cost of their course. 

Such a law could have a serious 
effect on the Catholic church's scheme 
to revitalize private agriculture, to 
which thc Polish government lias offi- 
cially given its reluctant approval. Any 


scheme to develop private agriculture 
in Poland must be based on heller 
training of thc farmers’ children. Rut 
under tnc new law such children would 
he forced u» work for III years in the 
small mid unproductive socialized agri- 
cultural sector. 


Caught 
by the 
coat tails 




Teachers in Malaysia’s universities, 
colleges and schools were angered 
recently by n directive on thc new 
dress code which requires that 
teachers be “distinctively disting- 
uished and classified'' according to 
their status and qualifications by the 
way (he dress for work. 

The directive was sent to all educa- 
tional Institutions by the public ser- 


Foreign 

exchanges 

‘restricted’ 


vices department and signed by de- 
puty director-general Ahmad - Sarjl 


Hefqi|e4 

k&dk^reei 

Mu, Mi 


bin Aliilul Humid. Il siutcU that 

teachers with degrees and other 
higher qualifications must wear 
lounge suits, bush-jackets or long 
trousers with shirt and fie. Those 
with lower qualifications should only 
wear long trousers with shirts and no 
tie. Long sleeves should not be folded 
and shirts must bc tucked In. All 
casual, sporting and trendy gear is 
banned during working hours. 

For women, the directive said tiiat 


national costume or appropriate 
dress could bc worn. As for female 
students, veils (purdahs) are forbid- 
den for practical and security 
reasons. 

Mr Lye Mun Fob, chairman of 
Penang's National Union of the 
Teaching Profession said teachers 
were shocked and angered by (he 
dress code, which was sure to have an 
adverse psychological affect on both 
staff nnd students. 


Already teachers observing thc 
dress code in Penang and Perak are 


complaining students arc showing 
markedly less respect for teachers 
who arc required not to wear ties, 
and psychological barriers between 
teachers from different dress code 
categories were emerging. 

Mr Lye said that educational In- 
stitutions were not like government 
departments and teachers hnd to 
engage in a broad variety of activi- 
ties, Including sport, cultural and 
recreational, for which teachers need 
to vary their attire. He told teachers 
that provided the dressed decently “It 
should be all right” to ignore the 
dress code. 

A senior education ministry offi- 
cial defended the dress code, saying it 
was simply a measure to restore and 
maintain reasonable standards of 
dress. 


front William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
United States immigration regulations 
are accused of having “a pervasive and 
negative influence" on academic ex- 
changes, in a position paper prepared 
by the National Association for Fore- 
ign Student Affairs. The paper, enti- 
tled Regulatory roadblocks to interna- 
tional _,exchange, calls for sweeping 
changes In immigration policies. 

The association wants ull foreign 
students to be admitted tu the United 
States without specific lime con- 
straints, and to be allowed to stay as 
long as they pursue full-time study or 
associated training and do not engage 
in unauthorized employment. 

It also claims that students should 
be free to transfer between institutions 
and educational programmes without 
seeking prior approval from the im- 
migration authorities. 

It also insists that educational in- 
stitutions should be allowed to deter- 
mine for themselves what constitutes a 


full-time educational programme for 
foreign students, and that they should 
be allowed to engage in part-time 


employment oft campus once they 
have completed one year's study. 


llie current regulations are not only 
onerous t but costly. Hie University of 
California at Berkeley, which has a 


uanrornia at Berkeley, which has a 
foreign student affairs budget of 
$275)000, had to spend $75,0% of it 
'last year on complying with them. 


French urged to cater for needs of industry 
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from David Dickson 

PARIS 

The French government is now waiting 


for scientific groups all over the coun- 
try to respond to its plan to increase the 

numkil* aT ... J _ I 
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number of engineering and technology 
graduates. 

A strong emphasis will be placed on 
training courses moulded to the needs 
of local industry. A step in this direc- 
tion has already been taken by the 
University of Lyon, which last week 


announced dint it had signed a three- 
year agreement with 13 local coni- 


to M Pierre Chdv&ncment, minister of 
national education, require a 50 per- 
cent increase In thc number of uni- 
veislty institutes of technology, bodies 
set up in the 1960s to offer advan 6 ed 
level technical training along broadly 
similar lines to British polytechnics, 
institutes in ' France, each offering 
“first cycle" degree courses to almost 
60,000 students. The government’s 
intention - described in n nation-wide 
television programme the evening be- 
fore M Cfrevenement’s press confer- 

.... U.i ki I r.Li... i 


place particular emphasis on high 
technology skills, are intended to coin- 


ilement the hyo existing forms of the 
iac, namely the gencralzfac, which Is 


the exam required for entry to French 
universities, and the technical Bac. 


One important goal for the govern- 
ment Is to raise the overall number of 


those successfully completing a school- 
leaving exam at the age of 18 from its 


panics under which the firms will 
propose a list of study topics for 
students and in return the university 
will place its students in one of the 
companies involved for part of (heir 
course work. 

The president of the university, M 
Philippe Lucas, said that this arrange- 
ment - at present unique in France - 
will help to abolish the idea of “magic 
relationships" which are currently sup- 
posed to exist between French univer- 
sities and the broader society, under 
which universities are seen as “some- 
thing between the devil and God". 

The government’s plans to increase 


ence by M Laurent Fabhis the prime 
minister - is that this number snould 
increase to 90,000. 

M Fabius also gave the first details of 
a new scheme for technical training for 
16-l9-yenr-olds, which is expected to 
be thc central focus of the five-year law 
for the period 1968-1990 soon to be 
debated in thc nntional assembly. 

As part of an effort to raise thc social 


current level of 37 per cent to 80 per 
cent, bringing the country more in fine 
with the United States and Japan. 


status of technical subjects, about 500 
out of thc current 1,200 higher secon- 


with the United States and Japan. 

The government’s moves have been 
generally welcomed by French indus- 
try. which has supported M Fnbius’s 
claim that the reinforcement of tech- 
nical education is “fundamental for the 
modernization of thc country". 

However, there have been several 
concerns expressed by trade unions 
representing teaching staff that, given 
current budgetary restrictions, the new 

„ jii ir_ c. i i i i j 


dary schools currently known as Ivc4es 
d'enseignemem professionels will be 


initiatives will be funded by taking 
money away from more traditional 


me government s plans to increase sionels to be created over the i 


renamed simply as lycies profes- 
sionels. 

Twenty new. Baccalaurtm profes- 
sionels to be created over thg next 

fiyp years, rail , , offered, Ujcsc* 
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money away from more traditional 
areas of education, such as university- 
level arts courses. 

The unions have also 1 expressed 
concern that the new responsibilities 
being given to teaching staff in both 
universities and schools will not be 
accompanied., .by , comparable. .salary 
incrqnsqs,;;,.; 


China loosens grip on 
foreign publications 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
The Chinese government announced 
last week that is will open its market 
further to foreign books, newspapers 
anti other publications. 


the rapidly growing demand for books 
in English and other foreign lan- 


guages. law, economics, politics, liter- 
ature, thc arts and aicial sciences, it 


l-roin now on universities, colleges 
and individual subscribers will be 


has promised to offer greater variety 
and is aiming to import over 70.000 
separate titles this year. It also aims to 
reduce delivery time lo between one 
and three months. 

At least 25 book exhibitions have 
been planned for this year already and 
Japanese, Soviet anil United States 
publishers are moving in quickly to 


allowed to order almost any publica- 
tion, audio or videotape that is re- 
quired for research, teaching, study 
und occupational purposes. 

'Die authorities made it quite clear, 
however, that centre to right-wing 
publications critical of socialism would 
cuniinue to bc strictly forbidden along 
with pornographic and other unheal- 
thy literature. 

Until now thc number of foreign 

K uhlications entering the cuuntry had 
aen severely restricted, either hu- 
cmisc of strict censorship nr u luck of 
foreign currency available In the Cliinn 
Nut ion nl Publications Import and Ex- 


puniisners are moving in quickly to 
increase their shares of thc market. A 
number of American publishers arc 
holding their own exhibitions this 
summer. The Soviet Union is holding n 
science and technology fair in July and 
the Japanese will be giving an exhibi- 
tion of hooks tin new technology in 
November. The corporation is spon- 
soring a number of book exhibitions 
from Hong Kong nnd Taiwanese com- 
panies. 

China also plans to hold ils first 
international book fair in Peking next 
summer, where over 40,01X1 overseas 
titles will bc on show. 

In the first qunrtcr of this year bonk 
sales from western countries have 
declined, while in the same period 
Hong Kong and Taiwan have in- 
creased their shore of the market by 
around 40 per cent. An official source 
said the main reason was thc higher 
prices of books from the west and that 
Taiwan and Hong Kong have concen- 
trated their efforts on translating fore- 
ign works which are in higli demand. 


purl Corporation, which is the coun- 
try’s sole importer of overseas 


try’s sole importer of overseas 
periodicals niul newspapers, and which 
also handles 85 per cent of book 
imports. But. even when orders were 
placed, subscribers often hud tu wait 
up to two months for newspapers and 


C criodicols and six to eight months for 
ooks. 


hooks. 

Now thc government has guaran- 
teed substantial increases in purchase 
and improvements in the speed of 
delivery by allncuting HKS55 million to 
ihc corporation in foreign currency, 
which constitutes nearly a 45 per cent 
increase on thc HK$3H million made 
nvailablc last year. 

Last year thc corporation selected, 
catalogued and imported around 
30.WXT book titles, mostly in science 
and technology, and a total of lOO.UOO 
copies reached subscribers. But with 


• Thc Japanese Matsushita Electric 
Company has given an electronic lan- 


guage laboratory to the parly school of 
the Centra! Committee of thc Com- 
munist Party of China. 
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So often the shared copy of The Times Higher Education 
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Jon u urney reports from me American Assoaat.cn for the Advancement ot Science in Los aSSE 

Rising stars in the scientific galaxy Global 
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President Reagan's strategic defence 
initiative was the hoi topical this year's 
meeting of (he Amcricnn Association 
for ihc Advnncemcnl or Science. Hie 
week-long meeting was held in Los 
Angeles, centre of the film industry, 
which gave the new American pro- 
gram me iis oihcr name - star wars - as 
well as ihc largest city in the slate 
which gives a home to the main US 
weapons laboratories and much of the 
country's arms industry. 

The prospect for the star wars 
programme were the main interest of 
the 'US press. Particularly when ihe 
project’s chief scientist Dr Gerald 
Yonas appeared to concede that a 


the US press. Particularly when ihe 
project’s chief scientist Dr Gerald 
Yonas appeared to concede that a 
ground-based laser weapon would not 
work on a cloudy day. The predomi- 
nant mood was hostile to the initiative, 
dismissed hy the incoming AAAS 
president, Scientific American pub- 
lisher Gerard Picl. as "u lunatic enter- 
prise". 

But there is much more to Califor- 
nia, with its nine-campus state uni- 
versity boasting 14 Nobel prizewin- 
ners. than film stars and anti-missile 
weapons. And more to the AAAS 
than uny brief list can convey, ft is the 
largest multidisciplinary science and 
engineering society in the world and 
the annual meeting attracts several 
thousand jwnplc. 

This is nm quite enough to pay the 
lulls, but enough (osustain the meeting 
os tin important element of Ihc associa- 
tion s work, along with academic and 
annular mihlidiTnn n — a • _ 


e uiinunl attempt at an answer. 
s Although the meeting was held 
? u “5 r .«« apparently meaningless title 

of “Science and engineering, diversity 
and convergence, some coherent 
themes emerged. Sessions characteris- 
tically revolved around the effects of 
science or pnlicies with scientific con- 
tent on the people: Americans want to 
know abuut risks and regulation of 
hazard, whether of the environmental 
consequences of biotechnology or 
health effects of food additives and 
pesticides. 

They want to know if scientists CHn 
predict the next earthquake. They 
want t 0 know who will take responsi- 
bility for deciding what to do if the 
prediction is only HO per cent certain. 

This concern with the effects of 
science and technology shifts readily 
Tram global to Inca I, from planet-wide 
climatic changes to "indoor air pollu- 
The concern with the individual also 
lends the mealing un emphasis on the 
social, medical and behavioural scien- 
ces, and biology, with rcmnrkablc little 
physics and matl.s. And it produces a 
greater preoccupation with the role of 
women, minorities and the disabled in 
science than in Britain. 

A group of disabled scientists de- 
scribed how they had overcome the 
obstacles in the path to their chosen 
careers. As with Dr June Rooks who 
recounted how she hod won through 
against a double disadvantage as a 
woman and a polio victim to bcomce a 
working physicist. 

. fence science kept creeping back 
into the discussion. Not least in repe- 
ated calls for the US Department of 
ue tense to ease its pressure to reduce 



Star wars loom large: an artist’s concept of a space station 
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K lication of research in non-classi- 
subjocts. As the outgoing AAAS 
president, David A. Hamburg of the 
Uirnegie Corporation, said, it was 
2™ <° kee P repeating the message 
mat open communication was needed 
to advance research. 

However, Mr Sumner Benson of the 
Defense Department indicated the 
government would continue to use 


export control regulations to bar pre- 
sentation of sensitive papers, as had 
Happened the previous week at a 
meeting on lasers in Maryland. As he 
put it, while free science was important 
for the country, “US military strategy 
is crucial to development of free 
science in the world as a whole." It was 
a signal that defence and security will 
loom large again next year. 3 


Getting the message across 
about cross-fertilization 

Tho rani I. ... 
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to the physicist Murray' GeJbManftif 
the California Institute of Technology. tEor^studv 

In his keynote address, he called for neoSe who ’ ’ they nceded 

built around 




TTj'" ««*uuiKM,a uum around 
the multidisciplinary study which is 
now the hallmark of r, much of the most 
important new work in science". 

Professor Gell-Mann saw unifica- 
tion of disciplines on every hand: 
pamcle physics was merging with cos- 
mology; the life sciences were knitted 
together by the new tools of molecular 
biobay; new ideas in systems dyna- 
mics linked studies as disparate as fluid 
turbulence, population growth and 
schizophrenia; computer science, 
psychology, linguistics nnd neurobiol- 
ogy were reining together under the 
umbrella of cognitive science; in fields 
as diverse as archaeology and policy 
studies there was “a rapidly increasina 
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Global 
study 
is aired 

John ' A ir a pHH eaS r'° start in IWO^Dr 
John A. Eddy of the US Natinn n t 

?hem T A f t . mos P heric Research told 
al GencnS ^ P^poscd Internatio n . 
a Geosphere Biosphere Proaram 
nceded a new name, and he suSed 
« be called the Strategic Earth”S 
live after President Reagan’s strategic 
defence initiative. * 

m E i d £ y ' s cfia i r man of a US 
National Research Council Commit 

JSan C fnr P th St yCar t0 frame a rcalistic 
plan for the programme nfter carlv 

proposals from the earth science com? 
munltv and he outlined the conS 
ti-e s draft report. The idea is to unite 
scientists round the world in intensive 
study of interactions between living 
and non-living systems. * 

The initiative would lead to 10 yean 
of cross-disciplinary research on 
oceans, ice-caps, fresh water, soils, 
forests, farmland and deserts. It would 
hope to shed light on the effects of 
human activities on these systems 
including changes in atmospheric car- 
bon dioxide and climate, enlargement 
of deserts and felling of forests and 
effects of intensive agriculture. 

Dr Eddy said such an effort was now 

SUfiS w ! th ,he advent of new techni- 
2 “* of observation from space and 
more efficient data processing and 
communications. 6 

n££!&L * he P^ 0501 's often 
likened to the international geophysic- 
al year, he said the new initiative was 
directed to more pressing and difficult 
problems. There is a practical urgen- 
cv to answer mounting problems oFthe 
S n? i enVironmen,: B Sowing sense 
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waded the quality of life, if notthe 
™g re habitability of the planet," he 

The National Research Council 
committee has recommended focus on 
five areas: natural records of environ- 
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mental change in trees, ice and rocks; 

of ,*"* physical environment; 
work on global ecosystems; study of 

chemical I- milntlnn J..I ■_ _ 
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live research policy. 

She argued this would focus atten- 
tion on quality, and stop the search 
for (he “least publishable unit”. 
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He stressed the rich cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas in studies of complex 
systems - organisms, brains, societies 

^n, CC0S u S i tCms ' were concerned 
with problems of stability and change, 
randomness and organization, adapta- 
tion, selection and strategy. H 

tuaJ 1 rn»nH« C M° f th f“ slrQn 8 intellec- 
tual trends, the existing arrangement 

of university departments, profession- 
al societies, journals and grant reviews 
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to chanae, he argued, to ensure quality 
Mntrolln research combining several 
disciplines. But the risk of promoting 
some academics who could only pass 
muster by talking physics to biologists 
and economics to physicists was worth 
taking to meet the need to unite 
different ways of approaching the 


chemical circufetion between living 
• and non-living systems; nnd study of 
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The programme is also under con- 
siderahon By the International Council 
of Scientific Unions. A seven-nation 
sypup will nut proposals to the 
ICSU this October and Dr Eddy 
suggested the union would be the best 
organization to run the programme if it 
goes ahead. 

i I J h £j. CSU “ mn,ittce includes Ihe 
US, China, France, Hungary and In- 
dia. Bntain has not yet shown much 
enthusiasm for the proposal and there 
are American critics wno suggest it is 
mainly an attempt by the earth science 
community to create a giant program- 
me to attract funds. But Dr Eddy said 
discussion of the programme was now 
Beginning to assume a solid consensus 
on how it should proceed. 
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It is not a good time for an academic 
figure to become the new vice chancel- 
lor of a British university. He has to 
contend with shrinking income, inter- 
minable moaning, plummeting morale 
and constant aggravation from the 
Government about student “unrest" 
and academic standards. 

Bhikhu Purekh faced much the same 
sort of problems when he look over the 
post at Baroda University in the Gu- 
jarat region of India. Except his stu- 
dent unrest amounted to rather more 
than the exuberant hurling of a 
couple of eggs; his predecessor’s wor- 
ries were somewhat more acute than 
the despairing reception of yet another 
sharply-worded UGC letter. 

The man he succeeded knew the real 
meaning of university troubles. Bypas- 
sing the scarcely-worn routes of peti- 
tion, persuasion and debate, angry 
students with a catalogue of com- 
plaints broke into his office, jumped 
up and down on his desk and badly 
manhandled him. He suffered a mas- 
sive heart attack soon afterwards, 
The chief minister of Gujarat, de- 
sperate for fresh ideas, turned to 
Indian-born Professor Purekh, who 
had lectured at Baroda for a brief 
period in the 1950s. The offer was 
accepted and Professor Purekh, now 
hack ;it Hull University ns professor of 
politics, became the first outsider to he 
appointed vice chancellor of an Indian 
university. 

His reasons were deeply felt, if a 
little vague. "I had lived in Britain fora 
long time, mid I fell a sense of 
obligation towards India. I wanted my 
children to conic with me. I wanted to 
live there aguin myself to see if 1 liked 
Che place and generally feel the water.” 

“I had not truthfully realized the 
extent of the troubles which I would 
encounter when I first arrived, it wus 
very different from what I expected. 
To be a vice chancellor in India is an 
immensely tiring task, not a cushy job 
as it is here, lie said, less than 
half-jokingly. 

“The challenge which attracted me 
was the general decline in most Indian 
universities from 1974 onwards; they 
really did begin to go downhill fast. 
The greatest problem was clearly stu- 
dent indiscipline - it wasn't just my 
immediate predecessor who simply 
couldn't cope with lt.‘ " , 
, "1 Tumid mi instil uiii m where the 
teachers were literally terrorized and 
badly demoralized by the situation. 
Their authority meant nothing and the 
whole place had a very unacademic 
atmosphere. The students hnd begun 
to taste blood in a very powerfully 


A judicious 
mixture 
of carrot 
and stick 

Peter Aspden talks to 
Bhikhu Parekh, former 
vice chancellor of 
Baroda University in India 








charged political context." 

Interestingly, Professor Parekh 
blames the rapid expansion of univer- 
sities in India fur the chaotic atmos- 
phere. “Suddenly, universities began 
to accept people they wouldn't nor- 
mally toiicli with II barge pole, and of 
course llu ise people were desperate to 
get ill.” 

"A degree means everything in 
Indian society; wiilmui one, you cannot 
find a job. a wife, or anything. In an 
economy of scarce resources, a degree 
gives you immediate social standing. 


Professor 
Bhikhu Parekh: 
cnullous 
optimism 
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course ihose people were desperate to Lecturers Irequenllv hilled to turn up 

8 » a ... . . to lynch students, which in turn fuelled 

tmi^n « . -o ,S LVL-r y ,l, mg in their grievances. The tusk feeing Pro- 
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control of the university system from tense situations was established. The 
academics. Vice chancellors, m his new university regime made il explicit: 
words, became puppets . terrorism sometimes hnd to he dealt 

the running of universities became with by counter-terrorism 
corrupt and random; the year before The extraordinary power of the 

ms arnval. teaching at Baroda wns students' union president was another 
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undisciplined atmosphere.” 

The second major problem facing 
Professor Parekh was that of the "city 
bosses”, as he calls them, powerful 
elites of professionals who. in the laic 
196f)s and early 1970s began to wrest 
control of the university system from 
academics. Vice chancellors, in his 
words, became “puppets". 

The running of universities became 
corrupt and random; the year before 
his arrival, teaching at Baroda wns 
suspended for five months, yet the 


Depressed teaching staff stooped to 
unscrupulous methods, such as earn- 
ing substantial Fees from private tui- 
tion. without which a student would* 
suddenly find himself struggling in the 
course of normal university work. 


quilc ciimforiubiy mobilize the whole 
university’s 22.0GU students,” said Pro- 
fessor Parekh. A lest case soon arose, 
when the president abused and In- 
sulted a lecturer. 

“We instantly dismissed him from 
the university. By .showing we were 


prepared to deal in n strong way with 
the problem, the majority of ihc 
student population, who were very 
well-meaning, realized wlml was going 
on and did not protest against ihc 
decision." he said. 

Which is more than can be said for ii 
yice president nf the union, who 
stationed himself outside Professor 
Parckh’s home and threatened self- 
immolation. He was arrested while 
waving a buttle of kerosene nnd a 
matchbox in preparation for the elabo- 
rate ritual - only for police to find the 
bottle full of water and ihc matchbox 
empty. 

In concert with the tough measures 
came the establishment of a recog- 
nized student grievance procedure, 
which included staff/student commit- 
tees. faculty representatives and de- 
tailed investigations of claims that he 
syllabus was not being properly co- 
vered. There was nlso an attack on the 
private iui riort system, which clearly 
discriminated against the po«ii. 

The city bosses, because of their 
essential corruptibility, were some- 
what easily played off against each 
other and their place was taken by a 
small committee of senior academics 
dedicated to the university’s work and 


Paul Flather meets Professor Tony Giddens and considers his pJedge to promote soci 
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record. Ihc Kismts reacted hy bribing 
and inciting students intusinlencc, but 
they found In tic jov in ilic new atmos- 
phere of cooper, itiun. 

”1 think what we did was to give 
students new hope, made llicir courses 
mure exciting and stimulated research 
aimmg young, briuhi lecturers. Fresh 
air began to circulate through all the 
corridors," said Professor Parekh. 

fie looks hack ai his three -sear spell 
with .i reasonable degree of satisfac- 
tion, and believes he achieved much hy 

making the running of the university ai 
the same time more responsive and 
more decisive, an apparent contradic- 
tion which British institutions are find- 
ing increasingly difficult lo reconcile in 
the pusi-Jurratt climate. 

His frustrations, however, remained 
intense. The most consistent and 
annoying ohstucle was the degree of 
political influence and pressure which 
is hrought in bear on university gov- 
ernance. The judiciary too, while used 
as a vital instrument for rectifying 
injustices nationwide, was a constant 
niggle. 

" At n low level, courts of law lend to 
be incompetent, corrupt or indifferent 
- and anyone who had n grievance 
about un aspect of governance could 
obtain an injunction. I spent weeks 
sorting out 32 new unjmiutnicnls, only 
for allot them to he frozen indefinitely 
because of h single complaint from a 
disgruntled candidate." 

Apart from the more loculi zed trou- 
bles, the broader traumas or present- 
day Indian politics naturally had a 
major effect on Professor rarekh's 
poheies. One of his most pressing 
dilemmas was trying to eradicate the 
divisivcncss of the caste system , and he 
ran a quota system for the admission of 
“Untouchables" which generated 
much opposition an bad feeling. 

But he remains unabashed in his 
enthusiasm for what universities can 
achieve for the poor. All students, for 
example, must ao on courses which 
involve working in local villages during 
vacations. In terms of economic prog- 
ress. he is extremely impressed hy the 
degree of - say it quietly - research 
selectivity which has shaped universi- 
ties over the last 20-odd years. 

He clearly learnt as much as he 
taught, and is full of “cautious optim- 
ism ’ about ludin's future. Many of his 
experiences have uoobvious relevance 
to Britain, but his warnings on the’ 
dangers of over-expansion and his 
espousal of centres of research excell- 
ence may yet strike a resonant .chord 
among his "cushy" counterparts in this 
country. 


Sociology has been given a rough ride In recent 
years. It is no secret that Sir Keith Joseph is 
hostile to most exponents of the discipline and 
the rather crude view (hat sociology Is danger- 
ous because it leads to “radical critiques” is often 
put forward to explain why Conservative 
Cabinet ministers and traditional academics 
alike remain suspicious of the subject. 

Sociologists led by such notables as A. H. 
Halsey and Ronnie Dore have for long been 
tilting their research innccs In the tournament. 
Now a new champion has emerged, Tony 
Giddens, who took over the chair in sociology at 
Cambridge in March. Giddens Is undeniably 
one of Britain's most exciting sociologists, part 
of the generation that Includes Tom Botlomorc, 
David Lockwood, Steven Lukes and Martin 
Albrow. 

He has promised to try to give sociology a 
higher profile at Cambridge, no easy task In a 
university that has displayed a deep and 
lingering hostility to the discipline. Thus while 
Hobhouse was appointed to the first sociology 
chair at the London School of Economics in 


1907, Professor John Barnes, an nuthorlfy on 
kinship and network structures, did not move 
Into the first Cambridge chair until 1969, and 
even then It was only n one-tenure appointment. 
Giddens Is only (he second sociology professor 
at Cambridge, and he too is on a one-tenure 
appointment. 

Students wanting to read sociology, or indeed 
politics, at Cambridge must first come up to 
read history, economics, or anthropology and 
switch in their second or third years. Another 
sign of low status Is that social and political 
sciences do not exist as an independent faculty. 

The suspicions of Cambridge dons were 
described in Professor Barnes’s inaugural lec- 
ture in 1970. He noted bluntly how many dons 
did not regard sociology “as a proper academic 
subject”, and recalled how (ho historian Henry 
Sldgwick in 1885 bad taken a similar view that 
sociology was In a “very rudimentary condi- 
tion”. Sldgwick persuaded Cambridge dons to 
wait until sociology had “succeeded in estab- 
lishing on the basis of a really scientific 
Induction its forecasts of social evolution” 
before it merited professional recognition. 
■IijBtca d he . a dv o ca t e d “more limited and empir- 
ical Studies of sotlefy inns scientific g manner as 


often possible”. Professor Barnes went on to analyse 
stive why such views were so widely shared. Indeed 
mlcs why the ghost of Sldgwick still haunts Cam- 
bridge today. 

. H. One problem Is that sociology Is not clearly 
been separated from the subject matter It studies, 
lent, unlike say natural sciences, history, and ihc 
rony early ontliropology. Sociologists are not insu- 
jy at laied from (heir subject matter, they are open to 
ably criticism from all Including the lay, and they 
part appear to challenge the status quo, all reasons 
ore, to doubt their academic respectability, 
wtln 'It was left lo other British centres, notably 
the LSE, nnd mainland Europe and America to 
gy a develop sociology, though Barnes noted there 
In a has been a lineage of good sociologists working 
and in other departments at Cambridge. Oxford 

'Idle still has no chair in sociology, and though 

iogy politics, philosophy and economics, is firmly 

s to established, as (he most popular Oxford course, 


committee. There is a feeling that many 
students wanting to read social sciences put 
Oxford, (he LSE, York, Essex, and Warwick at 
the top of their list with Cambridge barely 
featuring at all. 

Giddens and others within SPS have been 


and hope to present it to the economics faculty 
and general board for consideration by the end 
of the year. With tho likes of Quentin Skinner, 
professor of politics John Dunn, Cafhle Marsh 
and Geoffrey Hawthorn, SPS lecturers, Martin 
Richards, a social psychologist, plus Tony 


ology at Cambridge 

encourage overseas students to come to (he 
university for research. “We need to build an 
ethos of research In social science at Cambridge 
more akin to Oxford or the LSE,” he says. 

c {®“*y toe SPS committee will have to tread 
carefully. There is still the mailer of disposing 
or Sidgvrick's ghost, not helped by the current 
political hostility to sociology. There Is more 
significantly ihc problem of encroaching on 
neighbouring faculties. Anthropologists parti- 

nilarlu hnim IVU _ iiui. ai - ■ ° « I 


sociology is still a relatively poor relation. This 
seems to confirm the view thnt it is the 
conservative academic establishment at Ox- 
bridge that is happy to condone (he study of 
other cultures and countries, most obviously 
the colonies, but not to pursue studies of our 
own society, perhaps for fear of what might be 
revealed. 

It is this kind of thinking that Giddens is out 
to challenge. “No successful modern society con 
survive long if It docs not study Itself. This is not 
a recipe for a ragbag of radicalism, There Is on 
essential need for reflection, a genuine demand 
for new data about our society,” he says. 

His aims arc threefold: to help Introduce a 
first year course, or part one tripos, in social 
and political sciences, to create a wider research 
ethos in social sciences, and ultimately to win 
faculty status for the soda! and political 
sciences committee. Giddens, who as a fallow at 
King’s College, listened to Professor Barnes’s 
inaugural lecture and has spept (he intervening 
years writing or editing books at the rote of 
about one a year, Is well equipped for the task. 

The need for a part one tripos Is acknow- 
ledged within university circles and has been 


Giddens, Cambridge already boasts a strong 
and exclllngsocialsciencctcara. The aim would 
not be to replicate PPE, but nevertheless show 
up the Interdisciplinary nature of studying how 
and why societies work. 

An important hint that university opinion on 
a new part one tripos may be changing came In a 
report from the general board In December 
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cularly have felt a little threatened. Professor 
Ernest Gc Iner, who now holds the chair or 
social nnthropology, Is likely to be more 

S athetfc to demands for a stronger. Inter- 
ulnary, socinl science approach at Cam- 
Dndge. 

The historians arc unlikely to see social 
sciences as o direct threat. Several SPS and 
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history papers overlap, and mutual links should 
continue. Certainly PPE and history happily 
““ 5t 0l , Oxford. It is difficult to judge opinion 
within the powerful economics and politics 
(acuity. Sociologists currently have a strong 
nnd widely recognized Input to the economics 
tripos and (here should be few grumbles if they 

now want In ntm fur rhAlr 


widely discussed over the years within- thfe SPS tfderfte' MMiU 6t Cato 
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1 9 fi 2 ^p C hnn Ba , r,lcs rcBrwl (■ However, there may be grumbles, given fixed 

11,1,1 P«vtous proposals student numbers and the current climate of 
had not provided the necessary breadth of cuts. One of the main atunibltoa blocks for 
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existing part two of SPS tripos is also being develop at all within the university 
JSnnJSnn P 8 ^ a, “ Professor Giddens knows faffwdl how 

Cambridge politics works. He liimsclf cxperi- 
1 degree clearly cnced gn*Ht difficulties before finally bccomkra 
linking, sociology, politics, and social psycliolo- a reader last year. Now he bolds the chair 
C ^n,!"r Wllh lflC frtCU,ty ofarcbaeot ' having beaten about a dozen other contenders. 
°i lt i 0P h ^ Giddens has two key advantages. He has a 

Giddens b also helping to set up a new Centre well established academic reputation derived 
Si 11 * S |* ,dy Jf Industrial Societies at King’s from his expository wrlltagson Marx, Dur- 

^ISLw^v 118 f S mlhe c ® l l ege S he,m and Weber, and works like The Class 

ESTr t S? ^” om,c , a 1 " d J Soc,a Structure of the Advanced Societies, common on 
search Connell. It will be modelled on existing student bookshelves, nnd the Constitution of 
centres In France and Germany, and nUow Society. He also has age on his side. Af 46 
mil-scale interdisciplinary research Into con- he has some 20 years ahead to lay Sldgwick ’a 
temporary social institutions, across ethnic and ghost once aiid for nil and persuade Cambridge 
SSlT 5^5S3 d “ rieS * a ,2 a 7 !0 m uch ne B*Ml«d in dons that sociology, in common with nil She? 
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The performance factor 


New protest era of the 
respectable radicals 


In the spring of IMS. there was, a 
grounds well uf student activism on 
college campuses. From coast to coast, 
more than m colleges were the scenes 
nr pro I CMS agains! apurlhcid in South 
Africa, rhe numbers were impressive: 
nearly 1 .llffll demonstrators were 
arrested at Cornell, and nearly 7,ntio 
demanded ilml the University of Cali- 
fornia divest S2.4 hillinn in invest- 
ments m South Africa. 

At first, the groundswell over apar- 
theid seemed limited to Hie Ivy League 
and prestigious research universities: 
then the protests spread to niidwesteru 
state universities, Hie demons trillion* 
were not limited to South Africa: 
education cuts. Central America . nuc- 
lear disarmament and starvation in 
Africa also spurred the most prolific 
student activism in 15 years. 1 
At Harvard University, a committee 
»' c *l 1 h a l m the Vietnam ere 
disciplined students accused ordisrun- 
lions. The committee had not heard a 
case .in a decade. And protests of one 
32 J? r “T he . r . werc scheduled at 
exercises ro Cfie commencement 
There has been much speculation 
IMS a a ? tlvism s »rfaccd in 

sar?'nJh^lc ta ' c - 5,gn of s P rin 8' some 
3S; ? ,he J s saw '‘.as a shift away from 
what has been called the "me genera- 
tion on the campus. 

Thu appearance of the apartheid 
fJR|5 5 ‘?. Qn , I yy League computes was. 
rationalized by one faculty member: 
Iliese students sec themselves ns part 
of the establishment. They see becom- 
es trustee as part of their future - so 

« . Ve a dce ,P comn tiimenl to what 
the system ought to be." There was a 

d?stann- V E W H- TheS ® pr0,es,s P° SQmc 
255SJI dls P rov,n B the idea that 
we re one homogeneous student body 
ncaamg for business suits," said a Yale 
anti-apartheid leader. 


While the news stories were quick to 

new £ rot . es,s wi,h of 
the 1960s - at Berkeley, long-time 
activists like Angela Davis, Daniel 

!^!rt bcr §L and Ccsnr Chavez wore 
among those arrested - the style of the 
demonstrations revealed a new dinicn- 


th f University of Colorado, 
"tore students politely negotiated 
with school officials, an administrator 


come u driving force in the lives of 
L-ollege-uge students, replacing more 
suaess-onentuted goals Yankelovich 
wild idealism lies “jnsl below the 
surface of the Uahy Boomers' prag- 
ma l ism and calculation, and articu- 
lur.es irsclf as a nameless yearning. It 
will break nut. In whut form I don't 
know . He predicted "the emergence 
of a new philosophy in life". 

A nHtinnul survey of college fresh- 
men shows that while Amencnn cof- 
ege students arc more materialistic, 
they are not ncccssairly more con- 
servative than past generations. On 
Mich issues as abortion, conservation, 
mi sing and disarmament. 18-year-olds 

!ions m<,re HhCral ‘ han Car,ier 8 enera - 


.Accompanying the wave of protests 
this spring was another kind of activ- 
°. ne .‘hat was foreshadowed by 
j an kelovich. On mnny campuses, stu- 
dents were increasingly volunteering , 

-S..£2J llinit3 ^ n 3 ce F. ro 8 rfl nimes. | 
,f nls nK sick of reading the polls 
and the surveys about what they're 
supposed to be like. They're showing 
just what they can do ” said Stanford 
president Donald Kennedy. 

• At Stanford, a new public service 
I ro $f n n]ine m the summer of 1984 
awarded fellowships to I -I students for 

Shh u ftClivitlc8 a * working 

with Mother Teresa in Calcutta and 

Sh cL" 8 p , csticida use in the third 
H. v W two Stanford students 


* ISLf T™”* unde [er«duatcs were 
awarded Lnmont public service fel- 
lowships up to Sl.nfc in the summer of 
IVW4 to do volunteer work ranaina 
from tutnnno mlnnritu 


. 1 . "j'' “V "wimnwtraior 
called the demonstration «tho most 

S lmhi 00 ,h 1 fn “ of ,hc cartl1 "- At 
Columbia, auti-nparthcld demonstra- 

i 'a«ed three weeks without vio- 
knee. •‘This is an 80s protest. „ g ™ 
wcH organized and wns non-violent 
flS U SB,d Dne ^emonstra- 
ion'i hE! vehement of them 

Sn r h C !u[nbin> Mid one Pro- 

Clearly, this was a more confident 
more upwardly mobile gcncraiR 
the barricades: student organizers set 
»s|de "quiet period,- ror KTcm™! 
sl rotors to study. In the spring of 1985 

nIS«. VV « S n °r" Ce i r ° ran unewrground 
press, user-friendly protesters nmln. 

inore d ti?i n fnS nte Mmm «nfcal!ons on 
more than 100 campuses with a "net- 
work' V compuler link. " C ‘ 

S‘ c I u l»‘ !, Be of compus activ- 
ism touched upon severe [ different 
issues, critics pointed out that little of 
the activity has hud a broad-based 

ffril i latc universities wfih South 
African investments. The protests 
SB stopped there: the apar 

Kn h ’j l onw ar B ue » will never 
hold n brand base for protest because 
most Institutions do not have invest. 

. moms in South Africa. 1 


|eular^™t;ec r U : d cr k 8rad,,a '' S 

^ l" Serv,ce programmes. , 
fellowships may be awarded to 
freshmen as well as to students who 

service? ken 3 yCar ° ff tQ do P ublic 


that Ttfeal8ih ,, i»fefiia- ; 'i5icfe ’ijggf £c 


1165a 

fngX”!'' 5 Dwighl Hall. HKJ yenn 0 | d h 
S , a F critrc fpr community service 
thn matches students with community 

5oln2?J n "v F ear ?* ,hc number of 
Nn!i n ii eers 8 u Y ■ 1 w,1 ° work mostly in 
New Haven hospitals and schools, las 
nsen from 800 to l.lflo. ’ nas 

t! £ studenfs who live in 
Georgetown University's Copley Hall 
must spend at least five hours every 

5Sh2? lBB 08 8 Y 0,lm,ce r in die 
Washington community. 

• Twenty students run the Columbia- 

WdTESS 

encouraged vofuntary community ser- 

Appcarunces can he deceivina 
JJUJ *. 5 n ° evidence to support the 
conclusion that a groundswclll of stu- 
dent voliinteerism is in the mnking. In 

9sii T/h y “."•r »f aS," 

l V»i high school graduates, when 
questioned about a mandatory military 

scrvfce programme 
said they would try to avoid either tv»c 

^*«2Stal£ C0l " , " y ■™ P1 ” r, 

«niL ,s , fll ?? c \ c , ar . ,hal on many cam- 

Smhlng ! C n,tCd StatCS ' 8 ^ cw dQ 

w seem to have today ni noire 
college students is a liberalism tem 
S ? lf ' ,ntcrc L sl - While no one 

I96ffi n ffSi r ? Urn t0 thc vlolcnce of the 
ivoOs, still a new mood seems to hr 

emerging on the campus. Todav si?, 
dems st|l c.ro deepfy about ?ar^ 1 

1 lS5-i8, Ut lheUeurc si SH0ls that tliey 
ntdre concern for otheis. too. y 


Tucked away as an annexe to the 
Green Paper is a section - long by the 
standard of some others dealing with 
more obvious issues - which could 
easily he dismissed as of purely 
bureaucratic interest. But those in 
higher education will ignore it at their 
peril because the jargon masks a 
subject dear to the hearts of ministers: 
value for money. 

In the language of the Green Paper, 
the annexe deals with “performance 
measures". The subject received simi- 
lar treatment in the Jarran report on 
I unwersiiy efficiency, underlining both 
the importance attached to it in the 
modem, cost-conscious approach to 
higher education and the present un- 
certain state of the art. Both sections 
read as if they were intended to put 
down a marker for future develop- 
ments as much as to Inform the reader 
about the present. 

However, there is no doubt about 
the seriousness with which the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science treats 
the matter of setting benchmarks by 
which to measure all levels of educa- 
non.,, Indeed, there is some pressure 
for all Government departments to set 
such standards, in keeping with the 
approach exemplified by the Jarratt 

222 s ® and , . c Royncr inquiries 
which preceded u. M 

w &f n D in January's expenditure 
| White Paper, a substantial share of thc 
chapter on education was devoted to 
the work being done on constructing 
indicators of performance for higher 
education. In the relatively narrow 
area which is its main concern - 
assessing institutional costs in relation 

£.S ud A n, J outpiit ” thc °ES leads the 
nctd. And next month senior civil 
^ a |! 5 ![ c ,ak, Hg part in a seminar 
organized by the Society for Research 
into Higher Education to review pro- 
gress throughout higher education. 

n ™ £ 58,116 , ’ ,lle, tbe University 

Grants Committee is working on its 
own proposals for comparing the per- 
formance of different universities. 
There may be a preliminary discussion 
on the subject at the UGC’s autumn 
rerrenf. With selectivity the new buzz- 
• wordiojrcsearch aHocatiomand bptiw 
the committee itself and the Green 
Paper raising the spectre of closures, 
tfte form any indicators will take 
obviously assumes considerable im- 
portance. The Government's own 
policy statement on higher education 
promised before the end of 1986, is 
also bound to take relevant compari- 

nSVin 8 ^ u , n ,*A 8h,lou ? h "either the 
DES nor the UGC work is likely to 
bear fruit by then. 7 

l ^ erc ore a number of 
obstacles m the way of the attempts to 
set standards by which to measure all 
higher education. The first is the 
paucity of information, especially In 
the public sector, which makes de- 

™li?^ na F “"tparisons im- 
possible. It will take a number of years 
simply to build up the necessary data- 
base even if agreement can be reached 
,he most 

meaningful kinds of indicators. 

There lies the second major dlfficul- 
ty. laying down the most relevant 
criteria by which to judge higher 
education. Until recently, the study of 
performance Indicators in higher 



John O’Leary on the 
annexe to the Green 

Paper that deals with 
measuring the value of 
higher edu cation 

education was (he preserve of a re- 
mtivdy small band of academics on 
boih sides of the Atlantic. Most have 
been concerned more with judging the 
performance of academics or depart- 
ments than with thc inter-institutional 
questions which arc addressed in thc 
ureen Paper. 

The academics have been in no 
doubt as to the problems involved in 
setting indicators for higher education. 

* 16re 15 L "° easy or universal summary 
of its objectives and any attempt to 
monitor an institution’s contribution 
to society is necessarily a lengthy and 
uncertain exercise. Professor John Siz- 
er. a leader in the field from Lough- 

8nd nOW 8 mem ' 
ber of the UGC, pointed out in a 
survey of the current work for the 
Leverhulme inquiry (hat many of the 
most common indicators are actual v 
process measures of institutional .per- 
formance, rather than measures of 
ou come They measure the efficiency 
ofmstitutions, not their effectiveness* 

15 lh,S groundwork 

lacking even in the universities. The 
committee’s report found the lack of 
systcmalic use of performance indica- 
tors a serious omission in allocating 
resources and it said: “Quantitative 
j ™nce measures P«av some part 
in the allocation in most institutions 
these measures usually merely supple- 
ment the qualitative judgements made 
by colleagues on performance and 
views about short-term political press- 
S" The report splifthe avaUable 

?S«o«IIl to .- hree 8 rou P s: internal 
&ro \ Sradua , ^ n rates and classes of 

?i22t, ( SS5SS5tS 

P& l? r signals DES in- 
[JJS 1 the “road and, especially, thc 
third groups. And It gives a brief 
account of further work done in the 
department, trying to extend such 
measures of efnefency into one of 
ef ^ c, ' vc . ness f or society as a whole. 

jt makes clear from the start the 
reasons for the Government's activity 


in the area: "The pursuit of value for 
money m higher education can only 
suLcessfu! if it is based on an analysis nr 
benefits and their related cosu 
different activities.” The difStiS 

m^r“? H n ? W,C - Sed ' 1,01 the Govern- 

nT^r ,nan ‘ m,0pre “' 3 ^ 

Distinguishing between higher 
education's output in terms of hill 
qualified man power, research and 
‘’other social Wfits", the Green 
Paper runs through a series of existing 
“If' as recurrent costs pel 
5t f ude " a6ross sectors, thc output 
of graduates and costs per student and 

t P nki™ a ?h 10 an,v f rsities alone. By 
tb . ese a " d otlier indicators in 
combination, the DES hopes to build 
up a picture of how the system k 
working, the paper says. ' 

. s 2 me the statistics are revealinE 
in themselves, however. The cost o? 
educating a university student in 
architecture, for example, is shown to 

hr lf»« than thni r ‘ 1 . , . 


, :: — - , * is anuwn to 

be less than that for physics despite 
much longer courses. But. in 1979 at 
least, architecture and thc other nra- 
fessionai courses grouped with it had 
he highest drop-out rate by far, more 
than one fifth in all years of the course 
and 8.5 per cent in the first year nlone. 
Six years on the DES finds the 
wastage rates for architecture “war- 
rant further inquiry”. 

Yc, t '* is tbe comparisons whicli 
cannot be made which are the most 
obvious. Public sector figures do not 
differentiate between degree courses 
and others; statistics are not available 
for capitaj costs or drop-out rates for 
E l cbn -' cs and coUeges; there are no 
Mrm divisions of teaching and research 
lime for staff in either sector. And 
alter graduation, when measures of 
effectiveness should come into their 
own. the picture is even less clear. 
Statistics for the first destination of 

mnJll? f d,art the Erst six 

months of careers. Employers' surveys 
and even censuses have to be cross- 
checked against first destination stntis- 

indica[nrs° Vlde “ ny SOr ' of lo "8- |c ™ 
H Hh he, 

indicators, however, despite a long- ' 
standing interest within the Orgnniza- 
fion for Economic Cooperation and 

nFrnJT n V ^ orl ? done for the 
Hiohir 5 I . nstlt " ,lon «l Management in 
Higher Education Programme Is still 
continuing with the aim of assessing 

Furn^i Cn | f t0 whl S h ,hcy arc used 
Europe, Japan and the United States. 

unftJSiy* 0 85 1 ? 75/76 ’ six German 
universities set about gauging the 

potential of comparative indicators for 
■ Si!? P lann >"8 and the allocation of 
but a kc y research project 
thc ex P en 'ment con- 

fo be 0f use onl y 

cem™i flc ds ' Elsewh urc, more 
S nr^S d sys f em 5 of hi 8 b er educa- 

fornEnT 6 tbe d . Btabase necessary 
tor national compansons, but little use 

"»“*e of the information. 
Kecent statistics in France, for exam- 

i!naS5 n ? y C0m prehensive 
SfaSSEj P laces ,n university 

“SJ 1 ' but only now has a new 
committee been charged with the job 

teSL the p— * 


What society gets for its money 



of 

355S 

fSSSHSa*- 

aa£.-. y-tf ta s 

n degree. Two alternative ni,!lf n a £ ab l st those Aout 
one assuming (hat all the dwSen^f 8 S. V S? 1 a factor of 
| degree, and W p«fcrrrf 

other factors (such as abfiltv! E f ? ssum,rj g *hat 

Mvor*Slj anVlyMd <! Thc n d l ^| I f 0Wn ’n Wh,Ch l! 

*•+*&<* ^sLTAssrzS 


The social rate of return (per cent) to 
university flrat degrees 

Based on total coats Based on costa 
excluding allowances 
for research 


« Factor 

0.66 


Alpha Factor 

4 A a am 


S 1tlS„ n r; P rTu™ r ™ ' he CttlCUla ‘ i0nS “ >» P'ofdng 
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Three views of Command 9524 


This green version uf u policy fur 
higher education, designed to see out 
the 2flth century, has already had un 
uncommonly bad press. It forecasts an 
educational future which is drearily of 
a piece with Mrs Thatcher's plans for 
social spending on pensions, poverty, 
and unemployment. All herald decline 
hccuusc they must all contribute to 


all contribute to 


falling public expenditure. Their un- 
populariiy is. so far, unmitigated by 
lax cuts. The press criticisms of this 
latest "forward look” focus on its 
dispiriting meanness and the absence 
of novelty on which "thc media" 
depend for their livelihood. Some 
complain of the document's colour. It 
rationalizes decisions already made 
and is therefore Thatchcritc hlue 
whereas, if green, it would have pre- 
sented serious argument for serious 
discussion. 

The paper is not seriously green in 
this sense. Iis authors arc presumably 
dutiful Department of Education and 
Science officials instructed to present a 
coherent Thatchcritc view of college 
futures. They could offer no new 
tin nigh is: even flic announced inten- 
tion to examine “the role, structure 
and staffing of the UGC". though 
phrased as acceptance of a recom- 
mendation of the Jarratt report, is 
really n formalizing of decisions sub- 
stantively made before the "buffer 
stale” was effectively annexed in I Ml . 
The anonymous authors wrote with 
University Grants Committee Had 
National Advisory Body advice on 
their desks as well as Royal Society 
corrections to earlier DES attempts at 
the demography of student demand. 
No doubt they also knew of Professor 
Robin Mnrris's conclusion that a new 
and bigger Rnhbinsinn expansion is 
justified. 

But none of this evidence or argu- 
ment mattered. The burden of the 
NAB advice was that we should revive 


‘The paper is not 
seriously green ... it 
rationalizes decisions 
already made and is 
therefore Thatcherite 
blue’ 

A. H. Halsey 


*% 


the failed thrust of the 1951k and 1960s 
towards universal post-secondary 
education by devising a new policy 
framework of continuing education for 
all in thc emerging conditions of a 
“post-industriar society. The Thatch- 
erite intention is quite different: the 
advice was to be ignored nr rejected 
and. oddly, mimed mul numbered civil 
servants may he telephoned by renders 
seeking further information. 

Yet, though the evidence is trivial. 


the import is at Ichsi as serious as die 
magnificently documented Bobbins 
report of 1963. The two documents 


invite historical comparison because 
each is thc reflection in higher educa- 
tion of a distinct period of modern 
British history. Robbins recorded, in a 
careful, deliberate and elaborate 
"Royal Commission" style, the cultu- 
ral aspirations of nost-wnr Butskellitc 
social planning. Command 9524. by 
contrast, reflects the administrative 
minutes of an agenda of economic 
liberalism in a Thatchcritc withdrawal 
from planning into private enterprise. 

Robbinsion pink and Joscphian 


green arc separated by the crisis of the 
mid- 197(Js which brought (he post- war 
period to an end. Robbins came out of 
a post-war phase which, for all its 
travail of post-imperialism and chang- 
ing terms of intcriiutionnl trade, was 
economically u general inn uf con- 
tinuous hi mm a nil politically a period 
of consensus. The Establishment re- 
mained rooted in an admixture of mild 
Tory corpora lists and Attk-c-Hkc prog- 
ressives. Robbins was a characterisin' 
product of Uutskcllism. 

It reflected awareness that occupa- 
tional dliles were expanding und de- 
manded an educational response. It 
had social affinity with welfare slate 
ideology, ic sympathy towards expan- 
sion of opportunity, including educa- 
tional opportunity, by state action. It 
had no less affinity with traditional 
gentlemanly conceptions of thc char- 
acter and purpose of a higher educa- 
tion. More of the same was required. 
Wc werc therefore given a plan to 
prepare 10 per cent instead of 5 per 
cent for graduation into the expanded 
dlile through the traditional total im- 


mersion in tutorial college life for three 
years, the experience In be paid for by 
the state in tacit confidence that each 
selected individual would repay the 
social dcht in full by a life -time of 
professional service. 

A private sector of the economy was 
assumed and graduates would enter it, 
though thc essential conception of the 
university product was tied m the 
professions rather than to business 
enterprise: the image of business was 
of Bl* or ICI nr some other bureaucra- 
tized giant company more or less 
indiMiiiguislmhlc from a nationalized 
industry or even a Whitehall depart- 
ment. There was a call Tor local, 
private and business support for higher 
education and the hope of sturdy 
competition for fame through intellec- 
tual exploits outside thc Oxford and 
Cambridge axis. But the central idea 
was a Victorian ideal - a civilizing 
mission for the universities, motives oT 
service rather than gain, research 
nit her thnn development, cultivation 
rather thnn i raining. Robbins inher- 
ited intact thc legacy of Victorian 
progress: ihe only problem wus to 
ndupt it to a more prosperous, more 
democratic, and more scientific age. 

Joseph's Green Paper reflects the 
sharply different outlook of a trans- 
formed Establishment. Britain is 
assumed to he no longer capable of 
affording its post-war generosities. 
The market must rule with the unack- 
nowledged implication thai the Estab- 
lishment must become a crude econo- 
mic class instead of the subtle blend of 
class and status which dominated Buts- 
kellitc Britain. Salvation for the nation 
depends on entrepreneurs rather than 

F trofessionals: the inspiration comes 
ram thc early rather than thc late 
Victorians. 

The pivotal role of the university in 
6litc education is accordingly ques- 
tioned. Their research potential must 



AFTER THE 
GREEN PAPER 


be realized hi technology for industry 
and trade and under thc discipline of 
pnwen productivity. Students arc not 
to be thought of as gentlemanly meri- 
tocrats entitled to state pensions but 
rather as the bearers uf human capital 
ripe in some cases for selective invest- 
ment by private parties, including thc 
student himself or herself. 

The economic logic of liberalism is 
applied from the ideology of the new 
Conservative establishment to u policy 
for higher education which makes 
prices iuni piiriimouiH values. The 
consequent forecast is one of remorse- 
less decline. TlteTliilskdlitcs, admit- 
tedly in a lung boom but also in n 
poorer country, defined politics as a 
search for balance between economic 
calculation and social aspiration. Their 
heirs gave a public rebuke to Mrs 
Thatcher earlier this year in Oxford. 
They were protesting in advance 


against the philistine single-minded- 
ness of this Green Paper. They knew 
that Thatcherism down thc ages would 
have refused the building of a cathed- 
ral. They insisted that an educational 
system for thc 21st century must have 
ambitions beyond that of a commercial 
training camp. 

The author is professor of social and 
administrative siudiei in the University 
of Oxford. 


‘The Green Paper bears a very 
close resemblance to an un- 
«atlsfartftry " PHD thesfsV Air 
that is missing is any evidence 
of original thought 9 
Edward Parkes 

My first thought after reading the long awaited 
Green Paper was that all of this greenery hanging 
around Elizabeth House for so many months nad 
persuaded Sir Keith Joseph into joining the 
Friends of the Earth. For ulthough Cnino 9524 
does not actually say that it is made from recycled 
paper, it is very largely composed of recycled 
ideas. Now there is not hlna wrong with this it, out 
of the recycling, something new and valuable 
emerges: but nothing of thc kind has occurred. 

1 own a disgracefully sexist print, published in 
Jttnkttpingin 1803, in which on old man is pushing 
his equally elderly wife, in r wheelbarrow, to a 
magic windmill. The old lady is inserted into thc 
top of the mill, and out of thc bottom steps a 
beautiful damsel, to the evident pleasure of thc 
husband. Sir Keith has taken his wheelbarrow of 
elderly ideas to the magic word-mill of the DES, 
but instead of a vigorous young lady stepping out 
of the bottom, we have the same ola woman, 
somewhat battered by thc experience. 

The Green Paper bears a very close resembl- 
ance to an unsatisfactory PhD thesis. There is an 
enormous amount of copying out of references. 
All of thc right people arc quoted at length. There 
are footnotes galore. All that is missing is any 
evidence of original -thought on the part of the 
candidate. 

Cmnd 9524 begins with the sentence: “This 
paper presents the Government's thinking on 
higher education". The most careful perusal enn 
only lend one to the conclusion that those 
thoughts arc very few in number and very shallow 
in character. What the paper does present is not 
the Government's thinking, but the Govern- 
ment's wishes. Let us examine some of them. 

First, thc Government wishes to see greater 
vitality and flexibility. The universities, m par- 
ticular, must be able to respond rapidly to new 
needs. To aid this process it proposes to bleed the 
system Into the indefinite future. The haemor- 
rhage, assuming wage settlements at the Govern- 
ment's pay norms and accepting thc Govern- 
ment’s estimates of inflation, is expected by the 
University Grants Committee to be 2 percent per 
annum; tne real figure may well exceed the rate 
ot tlie 1981/84 cuts. During those cuts large 
numbers of older staff were bribed out of the 
system: wc have very few retirements for a 
decade. Where lies the flexibility? 

Second, the Government wishes to see a switch 
in output towards science and technology, where 
graduates cost twice as much as those in the arts. 
The possibility of change against a background of 
rapidly diminishing resources must be severely 
constrained, even in the public sector, which 
starts wRJi ^higher .proportion, of, ,arp studept?,,., 
than the uniy^q ? ^ Wr t i fyq t i I {inancjpj.ljtaptq-,., 


if 




lions, there is a reluctance on the part of young 
people to choose science and maths A levels, 
something which the Government finds "remark- 
able". Has the Government ever considered the 
financial disincentives againsl able science gradu- 
ates entering school-teaching, and the effect that 
their absence from the classroom must have on 
pupil choice? 

Third, the Government wishes to see greater 
emphasis on innovation. It simultaneously prop- 
oses much greater concentration in research 
support , so that some departments or even whole 
universities will lose all UGC research funding. 
Governments and research councils can only 
reinforce that which they perceive to be impor- 
tant at the moment: they cannot predict the now 
and the unexpected, but they can prevent un- 
orthodox development by starvation of re- 
sources. 

Fourth, and finally; the Government attaches v 
great Importance to raising standards. It proposes 
to accomplish this by a “further tightening of' 
student: staff ratios’*. We are also told that 


aDic anu wen qualified teachers in most fields . 
Has no one told the Department of Education 
and Science of the problems In filling the “new 
blood” posts? ' 

The saddest aspect of the Orccn Paper is its 
failure to recognize that many of the Govern- 
ment's wishes are also the wishes of a majority in' 
higher education. We do wish to see greater 
vitality and flexibility. Wc do wish to improve 
quality. We would like to produce more able 
scientists and engineers. Instead of admonitions 
about collaboration with industry and the more 
effective use of resources (matters to which we 
hnvc for years devoted a great deal of energy), 
what higher education needs is some realistic 
governmental forward planning. 

Many of us in higher education have a high 
regard for thc Secretaiy of StRte’s intellectual 
capabilities. Please Sir Keith, apply them to how 
our mutually desired objectives are to be 
achieved. 

h The, author is vice, chancellor of the University of. 


‘It fudges almost every 
substantive issue and fails to 
provide a policy framework’ 

Bob Smith 


The Green Paper la to be welcomed for staling 
openly something wc all know bnt would not 
admit, (hat higher education exists primarily to 
educate (and re-educate) the highly qualified 
manpower demanded by today's Industry, 
commerce and public services. And all com- 
mentators tell us that tomorrow's Industries 
will be even more graduate-lulenslve. 

Another welcome is to the call for belter 
leadership and management within .higher 
education and for higher professional stan- 
dards In academic staff In teaching, research 
and liaison with Industry. (There’s a prico to be 
paid: belter career structures; even greater 
turnover between education and other jobs.) 
Sadly Ihe Green Paper d oes not follow through: 

It ftidges almost every substantive issue and faib 
ta provide a policy framework within which its 
major objective of closer attention to Industry’s 
needs can be properly developed. 

Thc recognition of the needs of industry for 
"appropriately qualified manpower" isslmplls- 
Ucatly translated Into "scientists, engineers, 
technologists and technicians". Today's Indus- 
try and commerce are complex, requiring 
graduates from many specialisms; accountants 
as .well as scientists, designers as well as 
engineers, etc, etc, What most certainly arc 
needed are graduates with relevant skills, 
whether sharply defined technological ones, 
more general business skills, or thc breadth of 
view and intellect developed through Ihe study 
of the humanities and the social sciences. 
Industry's description of what it needs is almost 
always much wider than Is Sir Keith’s. 

Thc "switch" Into engineering and technolo- 

§ ’ hns perils of Its own. As admitted In the 
reen Paper (here arc inadequate numbers of 
young people coming forward with Ihe right 
combinations of A levels for these courses. The 
problem arises In large measure front deficien- 
cies In the teaching of science nnd mathematics 
in the schools, something which looks to get 
worse before It gels belter. 

As well ns highlighting the Importance of 
higher education to business tho Green Paper 
applies some concepts drawn from thc business 
world to higher education Itself. Not thc least of 
these are thc importance of clear objectives and 
measures of success in their achievement. To 
this end the development of performance 
indicators ty to be applauded but with Ihe caveat 
that they must treat honestly and openly the 
costs of different types of Institution, the added 
value between school nnd final employment ‘ 
provided by different courses, and copsl^qlnts 



The Green Paper ducks almost all Ihe Issues 
of immediate concern. Why are teaching costs 
In (he polytechnics held lower than those in the 
universities? (Confirmed by the DES’s own 
study on Funding Comparisons Across Sectors 
published the day after the Green Paper.) Why 
no rccogultlon of the fact that higher education 
has coped with a growth In demand of more 
than 10 per cent since 1980 and yet mergers and 
closures of institutions are predicated by a 
forecast reduction of demand of less than 14 per 
cent by 1995? And, of course, the ghost off 
stage, Ihe Impact on student demand of opy 
further changes in grants and fees and even the 
Introduction of loans? The consultative paper 
on student support will almost surely be for 
more significant than the Green Paper Itself in 
determining changes In the demand fortrigber . 
education. 

The most substantial flaw In ihe Green Paper . 
Is Its follure to articulate any positive model for 
higher education In the 1990s. The elements are 
there : continuing education, .closer id voivement 
with Industry, joint appointments, and so on. 
All the DES seems lo he able to do Is dress out 
thc old models: the universities as “the principal 
guardians of pure academic excellence" but 
without public accountability; the polytechnics 
hardly different from the technical colleges 
from which they largely derive mid still en- 
meshed In outmoded local authority controls. 

But there are other models, and ones with q 
close coupling between what is taught and what 
Is practised: the medical schools where no 


self-respecting teacher docs not also work as 
physician or surgeon; the postgraduate bus!- • 
ness schools?; and even Cranfleld Institute of 
Techuologyl Development towards these mod- 
els, but centred on undergraduate courses and 
links with (he whole range of industry, com- 
merce and (he public services, could revitalize 
higher education and bring to It the confidence 
and self-respect it seems m large measure to 
have lost. If the Government will not lead then , 
higher education itself must show the way.' 
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Focus on London 


by John Yates line; shopping; Heathrow airport; 

. « , uniforms; and a child's eye view. 

London in the mid-1980s Is the focal s (udents are free to work in their 

point of an ambitious photographic own style, but they have been asked 

project Jointly organized by the to look with a keen eye Tor the 

tendon College of Printing and the telling detail - a hairdo, a custom 

Museum of London. car, or a billboard posting - that 

First-year student photo- will fix the photograph In time, 
grapbera have been commissioned Mr Craig said his most difficult 
by the museum to photograph a set task had been to get the students to 

range of topics anywhere within the think of taking pictures for no 
boundaries of (he Greater London immediate audience. 

^nS£“l U ' .. . . ■ ’*• "This Is a rare opportunity for 

Their collected work will form a them to work free from commercial 
permanent archive of everyday life pressures to create a body of highly 


point of an ambitious photographic 
project Jointly organized by the 
London College of Printing and the 
Museum of London. 

First-year student photo- 
graphers Have been commissioned 
by the museum to photograph a set 
range of topics anywhere within the 
boundaries of (he Greater Loudon 
Council. 

Their collected work will form a 
permanent archive of everyday life 
In the capital, culminating In an 
exhibition at the museum in the 
summer of 1987. After that the 
collection wlU be held at (he 
museum for use by social historians 
and the general public. 

The collection is the brainchild of 
Charles Craig, head of photogra- 
phy at the college; "More than 
anything else the archive is a 
celebration of the ordinary," he 
said. "We arc not taking photo- 
graphs of famous people and 
events, but of everyday life." 

The museum has suggested a 
series of IS topics, butstudenls with 
other Ideas arc welcome to put them 
up for consideration. 

The IS topics ore; education; 
eating out; offices; health care; 
costumes; London at night; service 
industries; "where I live"; the city 
atmosphere; back gardens; travel- 


personal work with lasting histori- 
cal value,*' he said. "When our 
students leave college most of their 
work will be for clients who want 


the picture Immediately and Its 
value will be transient." 

The students have run into a 
number of unsuspected problems. 
Andre Plnni’s attempt to photo- 
graph the fast-food giant, MacDo- 
nald's, was stonewalled. Eric Jud- 
Hn was prevented from photo- 
graphing gas tanks by the Gas 
Board. Stuart Edwards, working 
on the theme of public service, was 
told he could not photograph the 
soon-to-be-exH TO ' P t w ‘ I ' Oi nn i CtB f ff’l 
because they were too busy; he got 
round the problem by snatching 
unposed shots outside Brixton bus 
garage at 4 am. 

The project is supported by 
Ilford and AV Distributors. 
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An inspiration or 
an abomination? 


Imnurfnnt clinical work is being done 
with psychoanalysis on ihc treatment 
of borderline states, roughly definable 
us that area of behaviour that cun be 
situated between the realms of '‘neuro- 
sis” and “psychosis". Others have 
made pioneering efforts in the study of 
psychohistory, an extension of 
psychoanalysis which seeks to investi- 
gate, for instance, how childhood 
experiences influence politicians and 
world leaders in their careers. Profes- 
sor Rudolph Binion discovered that 
Hitler's mother, Klara, had been final- 
ly mistreated by a Jewish physician und 
he investigates the influence of this 
traumatic curly loss on Hitler's subse- 
quent nnti-semitism. Psychoanalytical 
clinicians and scholars have written so 
much that it is difficult for the expert to 
remain abreast of all recent contribu- 
tions. 

Thus, ninny hsivc felt a need for 


blc and jargon-ridden; it tends to 
alienate tnc Anglo-Saxon reader, and 
it has not yet invaded Great Britain in 
the way it has swept France, where it 
subtends a mass of books, journals, 
media articles and even television 
programmes. 

Lacan has been depicted on the one 
hand as a true orthodox Freudian and 
on the other us a heretic (the latter 
expressing tiie view of the Internation- 
al Psycho-Analytical Association, the 
organisation that went so fur as to 
excommunicate him many years ag«»). 
Hu has been diagnosed' as u “schi- 
zophrenic", a vc raid that echoes the 
unofficial judgement of the IPA. A 
British psychoanalyst once tnld me 
categorically that “Lacan's reality test- 
ing broke down years ago”, reality 


remain abreast ol all recent contribu- testing being the process whereby we 
linns. arc supposed to distinguish between 

Thus, ninny have Tell a need for reality mid fantasy. Many British 
further study of the groundwork and psychoanalysts consider Lacan to have 
fundamental assumptions of suffered from a “profound thouglii 

psychoanalytical theory, perhaps to disorder” In this country, he has hcen 


psychoanalytical theory, perhaps to 
keep its rapid expansion in clicck. 
Here the I Tench psychoanalysts in 
particular have been astute in their 
critical analyses of the axioms that 
Anglo-American psychoanalysts take 
for granted. 

The psychoanalytical historian Eli- 
zabeth Roudincsco bus remurked that 
"French psychoanalysis” per sc docs 
not exist; rather, there arc many 
schools of psychoanalysis and it would 
be more pertinent to speak of a 
psychoanalytical movement in France. 

One of ‘the most interesting ele- 
ments in this movement has been the 
work of the controversial analyst Joe- 
ques Lacan, who died in 1981. Lacan's 


ignored hy most clinicians, in spite of 
the fact that lie had spent years 
exploring ihc technical issues of prac- 
tice. 

Indeed, Lucan frequently said that 
his aim had always heen the [ruining of 
analysts. Yet he is not neglected 
completely. A handful of younger 
scholars see him us an important and 
serious thinker. Most of these have 
been /ifiirufeurs and feminist theorists 
who, open to psychoanalysis, hove 
appropriated Lacan’s leaching. 


'shamefully 


One of the most interesting cle- Academic psychologists neglect Lacan 
ments in this movement has been the completely (just ns they shamefully 
work of the controversial analyst Joe- forget the existence of Freud), 
ques Lacan, who died in 1981. Lacan's The Held of Lacan studies is con- 
work strikes people as incomprehensi- fined to u small number of indepen- 


I’sychoannlysis does nut end with Freud, 'I hc 
recent upsurge in popular Freudian products - 
such as the BBC2 series on Freud nnt! Jeffrey 
Mason’s hook on Ihe seduction theory - has led 
many people lo associate “psychoanalysis” 
with ihc Freudian biography and its scandals. 
While it is no doubt true that every 
psychoanalytical practice today is founded on 
the work of the Viennese master, to conclude 
with Freud’s death is to suggest a historical 


dent scholars who operate on the 
fringe of the university. Translations of 
some of Lucan's seminars will he 
appearing shortly, as well as .several 
studies of his emit rihut inns lo 
psychoanalysis. There is also some 
interesting research heing done inlet 
Lncun's background in psychiatry, und 
surrealism, a movement with which lie 
was very much involved. 

Without doubt, Lacan’s style puts 
off many of his would-hc readers; the 
transcripts of his seminars arc brim- 
ming with obscuTe allusions, peculiar 
diagrams and baffling terminology, yet 
it is not just this which cutises tempers 
to rise. Lacan sent much of his tinpr 
publicly insulting many eminent 
psychoanalysis and psychologists. In 
the course of his seminar lie would pick 
out u recently published article and 
then proceed to demolish it in u 
vituperative fashion. Needless to say. 
Lacan did not focus his attention on 
the mere butterflies; rather he look to 
task the world leaders of psychoanaly- 
tical theory and the self-declared de- 
fenders of Utc Freudian faith, includ- 
ing the Mnstcr’s own daughter, Anna 
Freud. 

Most of Lacan's victims represented 
that very Anglo- American strand of 
psychoanalysis known as ego psycholo- 
gy. it was hot only the psychoanalysts 
who fell prey to Lacan s incisive criti- 
que; he also verbally belaboured the 

C usitivists. the behaviourists and till 
rand of experimentalists. 


finality for p.sychOHnftlysi.s' that did nnt ready 
exist. We could say, indeed, that the main 
effect of Freud's death was ihe introduction of 
a massive bureaucratic organization. Yet the 
subject has continued to flourish since the time 
of Its founder and the members of the 
psychoanalytical community are currently 
engaged in a variety of new research program- 
mes. DARIAN LEADER looks at ‘life alter 
Freud*. 
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Teaching the ego to talk . . . 


What b;raa|i«ychoIog>t^an(U*>by.«lid^ 
f nrnn ihlnk It so (In nacrous? II 
would be unfair to criticize this mode 
of thought from a Lacanian stand- 
point, although both Lacan and the 
ego psychologists claim to have their 
origins in the Freudian text. Their 
hermeneutic principles rest on such 
dislant presuppositions (hat to criti- 
cize one from the standpoint of the 
other would be a futile task. We 
might define ego psychology, then, as 
an extrapolation of Freud's theory 
which shifts the emphasis from Ihe 
primacy of desire and the uncon- 
scious to the ego, the conscious and 
supposedly rational and healthy 
parts of tnc personality. 

Great nttentlon Is nnld to the ego's 
defences, and it was Anna Freud who 
pioneered the study of the ways In 
which the ego can be strengthened to 
defend Itself against unpleasant sti- 
muli. Heinz Hofmann, working on a 
similar path, explored the idea or ego 
adaptation, or how the ego can be 
transformed lo adapt Itself to society. 

Issues such ns normality prevail In 
discussion, nnd ego psychology re- 
mains perhaps the most prescriptive 
side of psychoanalysis, when in 1973 
the Amcrlcau Psychiatric Associa- 
tion was debating whether homosex- 
uality should remain a psychiatric 
disorder, It was two psychoanalysts, 
Dr Irving Olcber and Dr Charles 
Socnridcs, who Insisted that it should' 
still figure as a perversion and as a 
disease category. II was these ego 
psychologlstlc psychoanalysts who 



had such a clear notion of what 
constitutes normal sexual behaviour 
and who were So insistent on having 
their Ideas put Into practice. For 
many readers of Freud, such an 
approach seems completely out of 
character with the psychoanalytical 
cthlc that he Inaugurated; Freud, 
they would argue, was persistent in 
claiming the vagueness of what con- 
stituted “normal" and “abnormal'? 
sexual behaviour. 

Lacan did not assert that nothing 
valuable had emerged from what we 
call ego psychology, yet had nrgued 
that It was unquestionably unfalthfal 
to the Freud it claimed to follow. The 
ego psychologists had erected the Self 
where Freud had seen only a splitting 
(Spalttmg) of the ego; where Freud 
had seen conflict and multiple identl- 


On what grounds does Lacan 
attack (he ego psychologists? Lncah 
made his first major contribution to 
psychoanalysis in 1936 when he in- 
troduced hfs concept of Ihc stade du 
mirofr (mirror phase) at a meeting of 
the International Psycho-Analytic 
Congress in Marienbad. Lacan spoke 
of that representative moment in the 
Infant's early life when it sees its 
image in a mirror. The infonl thinks 
(hat it perceives a reflection of Itself, 
when in foci, as Lacan has com- 
mented, what the Infant really sees Is 
a distortion Hnd a reversal of the 
actual Image. The infant believes it 
understands Us true selfi when in fact 
no such thing exists; It identifies with 
an Image of wholeness which Is not 
really there. Tims, the child's Identi- 
ty is, strictly speaking, an Illusion, 
and the coherent self of the ego 
pscyhologists dissolves Into a distort- 
ing set of optical paradoxes. This 
image Is the ego according to Lucan 
In 1936. 

Postulating the ego ns an Imagin- 
ary entity, Lacan Is led to nreuc that 
nothing can be farther from tnc truth 
than to believe that U Is "psychologi- 
cally advantageous" to have a 
"strong ego". The wav to approach 
the analysand, he teals us, Is not 
through the ego, It is through the 
subject, which he Introduces between 
the ego and the unconscious. The 
subject Is what emerges In, for 
example, the Joke, the lapsus, the slip 
of the tongue, something which wc 
glimpse, If only for a second, like the 
opening and shutting of a camera 
lens. To clear up some confusion, we 


had seen conflict and multiple identl- should stress that the subject is not , 
fleafions, his so-called heirs had seen , as many people believe,a. i yg|iiner’’j 
a tfhilpahaV psycHtcAl Cofteretftfe. 'fit rattier a lack otsfgrilfKr, some" 


Jb log. slrin, to,. I ha. ■ variahto-tafawmal- 
logic, an Lacan pointed out. Since 
this subject emerges through speech, 
we could say that, rather than the 
unconscious being the condition of 
lauguage, language functions as the 
condition of the unconscious. 
Psychoanalysis, as a dialogue be- 
tween two people, takes place essen- 
tially as an activity and os an experi- 
ence of speech; indeed. If was in 
llstcnllng to Ms hysterical patients 
that Freud had formulated the cru- 
cial tenets of psychoanalysis. The ego 
psychologists privilege the ego to the 
detriment of speech, while since 
psychoanalysis can only treat Illness 
through langnugae, It must be to the 
study of lauguage that our attention 
turns. 

The ego, far Lacan, Is an Imagin- 
ary entity serving lo “misrecognbe” 
the unconscious, ns Freud had oRcn 
remarked. While the latter hnd at 
one time introduced a "Wlssentricb" 

- translated by Strachoy os "eplstc- 
mophilic instinct" - Lacan rejected 
this os a myth. People simply no not 
want to know, he claimed, and It Is 
the ego which sustains the "pnsslon 
for Ignorance" chnractcrisltc of the 
speaking being. The ego, says Lacan, 
is the seat of the resistances, and not 
the great helper his adversaries had 
made It out to be. 

One of Lacan's most sustained 
attacks on ego-psychology is to be 
found in a lecture given In Vienna in 
1955, which lie entitled (< La Chose 
Frcudlcnnc" (The Freudian Tiling). 
To read it today Is to have the 
uncanny decline that the mode of 
thought he Is criticizing Is still wide- 
spread, having penetrated so deeply 
into popular conceptions of man- 
kind. 

Freud, Lacan tells us, has been 
betrayed by the very* people who 
claimed to be following In his foot- 
steps, and it has became vital to 
undertake a "return to Freud", that 
Is, the meaning of Freud ellciicd from 
a close reading of his texts. American 
style psychoanalysts, he says "has 
been so summarily reduced to a 
means of obtatnlug 'success' and to a 
mode of demanding happiness thnt It 
should be pointed out that this consti- 
tutes a repudiation of psychoanafy- 


sis, indeed, a repudiation of (he 
Freudian vision. It provides “cut- 
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Jacques Lacan: hailed by some as Freud’s heir, attacked by others as 
n dangerous, even insane, megalomaniac 


psychoanalysis necessarily entails. 
Likewise, It is "filled to overflowing 
with old novelties and new junk, the 
sheer mass of whlcli Is certainly 
entertaining. The ego is n function, 
the ego Is a synthesis, a synthesis of 
fanctions, a fane t ton of synthesis. It 
Is autonomous! That's n good one". 

Whiit Is there indeed, lie says, to 
distinguish the ego of the ego psycho- 
logists from (he very desk that stands 
In front of him. "Is the difference 
between the desk and us, as far ns 
consciousness Is concerned, so very 
great, then, If the desk enn so easily 
come to resemble us, and be brought 
Into play between you and me, that 
ray words should have made any 
mistake possible?" 

It is no use trying to And the unity 
of the self upon n mere conceptual 
schema. The mere recognition of 
separate entitles, be it desk or self, Is 
not an adequate' basis for cgology. 
What 1 s further undermined are the 
operational and technocratic uses of 
ego psychology, uses which have 
undesirable political anil social 
effects. Now, If the ego's health Is to 
be defined by Its adaptation to. real- 


ity, and If one needs (he cooperation 
of the "healthy part of the ego" to 
reduce Incompatibllltes with reality, 
Is it not dear that "there Is no other 
way of distinguishing Ihe healthy: 
pnrt of the subject’s ego than by Its 
agreement with (the analyst’s) polui 
of view?" It Is the analyst^ standard 
which provides "the moasure of 
things”) with which. the npalysnnd. 
must conform. Tills seems to confirm 
the purpose of analysis as Identifica- 
tion with the analyst, an idea which Is 


prla* , . ideas*’ jo cater for everyone, . nQvy-pp. lopgoiY perhaps.' officially 
rambling' the sub verst v encss that accepted in psychoanalytical circles, 


However, surely If we follow Lacan’s 
logic, we can see that this supposition 
has not disappeared, but it has only 
retreated to a different level where It 
remains effective. 

Lacan's teaching has had virtually 
no Impact on Anglo-American clinic- 
al practice, and we should ask why, 
instead, he hits been addpted by the 
litterateurs , feminists nnd fllm- 
Clicorlnls? One nnswer Is clean that 
Lacan provides the most excillrtg 
re-reading or Freud available, and 
urges us to Interrogate the Freudian 
texts using (heir awn principles. Yet, 
unfortunately, lo reduce the Laca- 
nian teaching to a dogma, a static 
body of theory, a defined position. 
There is more to Lacan than a set of 
fashionable statements like "The un- . 
conscious Is structured like a lan- 
guage". Lacan Is labelled a structur- 
alist or n posts! ruciural 1st and clas- 
sed alongside the likes of Miclicl 
Foucault and Jacques Derrida. As 
Jacqucs-Alaln Miller has said recent- 
ly, lamenting this situation: "There Is 
no such thing as the work of Lacan, 
there Is a teaching'’, a teaching which 
is first and foremost an oral one, a 
constantly cluinging series of posi- 
tions and stances. While Lacan urges 
us to return to Freud, so likewise we , 
must, in a sense, return to Lacim, 
examining Ihe shifting. use of certain 
terms and understanding the tem- 
porality of a teaching. It Is In this way 
that there is, and will bo, Ufa after 
Fraud. 

The author tea founder member of the 
Cultural Centre for freudian Studies 
and Research, London, and, editor of 
thp. /orihroww^vTransinls^lon and;- 
Psychoanalysis. . 
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R. L. Willson reports on a thriving branch of biochemical research at Brunei University 

Radicals emerge 
from the shadows 


Outside the reinforced concrete hunk- 
er the minister shakes the flat medicine 
bottle half full of colourless liquid. His 
"secretary" looks apprehensive. Ter- 
rorist outrages are still making regular 
headlines; indeed only a few months 
Inter the front of a nearby building is to 
he Mown out by an IRA bomb. 

The minister unscrews the top of the • 
bottle, then taking a deep breath blows 
into it. Nothing appears to happen. He 
screws the top hack on and snakes the 
bottle again. Suddenly, the colourless 
liquid turns a deep port colour - water 
into wind The minister smiles, the 
‘'secretary" smiles. After all, although 
this was tnking place in Uxbridge in 
west London, it was not a visit by the 
.Minister of Defence to the famous 
wartime RAP bunker, hut one by the 
Minister of Health to a specially de- 
signed radiation laboratory on the 
Brunei University campus. 

As Its name implies, many of the 
courses at Brunei have a strong en- 
gineering hias. However, the universi- 
ty also has strong science and snriul 
science faculties with big research 

K ammes in several areas of hiology 
icdicine. The Brunei Institute of 
Biucnginecringled by Professor Heinz 
Wolff also flourishes Itcre. This par- 
ticular visit by Ihc minister some lour 

S ets ago was to serve as an informal 
:l-finding mission concerning the 
establishment ora postgraduate centre 
linking the adjacent Hillingdon Hos- 
pital with the university. 

Last year the centre was opened. 
Today another building is nearing 
completion thanks to funds front the 
Cancer Research Campaign. Already 
inside, a linear accelerator originally 
used to treat cancer patients in another 
local hospital. Mount Vernon, is hav- 
ing a temporary respite. Associated 
computer hardware and sophisticated 
electronic apparatus, designed to fol- 
low delicate colour changes occur ing 
over time scales af the order of a 
millionth of a second, also wait to 
spring back into life. 

In yet another new building, con- 
structed with funds from the Medical 
Research Council, solutions of pro- 
teins thought to be involved in In-, 
flammntion and tumour promotion arc 
being exposed to Cobalt 60 gamma 
raw. A few yards away in the main 
science building, n new electron spin 
resonance spectrometer with its large 
magnet anu microwave generator is 
collecting signals from ground-up sam- 
ples of heart tissue, frozen in liquid 
nitrogen, Liver samples from children 
who nnve died of the tropical wasting 
disease Kwashikor nnd specimens of 
cervix tissue wait to be examined. 
Upstairs, the rate nt which enzyme 
levels change and oxygen is consumed 
when tissue preparations are exposed 
to various toxic chemicals, are being 
mensured. In another laboratory, the 
various fatty acid derivatives (prostag- 
landins) known to have potent biolo- 
gical activity are being detected using 
die latest chromatographic ana 
radioimmunoassay techniques. 

Clearly by any standards research 
here is thriving. Yet the Brunei bioche- 
mistry department Is numerically small 
with only seven permanent academic 
staff. How in these times of ncndcmlc 
austerity docs it come to have oil this 
expensive now equipment regularly- 
atiracling senior visiting scientists, not 
only from nearby Eaham and Oxford, 
but from Chinn ana New Zealand? 

How did It manage to Initiate the 
formation of a new society which after 
only three years has same 500 mem- 
bers from many walks of chemistry, 
biology and medicine? And why “the 
magic bottle experiment’* and the visit 
of the minister to the old radiation 
laboratory? 

The answer: free radicals mid ihe 
considerable foresight, not to say fnftli. 
of two people - Professor Trevor 
Sinter, the present dean of science and 
Professor Richard Normnn, currently 
chief scientific adviser to the Ministry 
of Defence* 

When the department of biochemis- 
ts was founded In 1970, Slater, then 
head, ndvised the staff to adopt a • 
policy to create a centre of excellence 
by concentrating research in one par- 
ticular area, namely free radical- 
biochemistry relating to disease and • 
tissue Injure, Although in practice ' 
such research was by no menus 'Tree” 
the decision was ^ cat" tiajeverv ' 
sense of the word. . - . i 


Free radicals are perhaps must easily 
envisaged as molecular fragments 
formed by the breaking of a normal 
chemical bond in such a manner that 


as molecular fragments 
the breaking of a normal 


one of the two electrons present is 
muinruined by each fragment. For 
example, water, HOH can be consi- 
dered to consist of H- and OH- radicals 
(by convention free radicals arc often 
written with a dot) Likewise methane 
CH 4 can he considered to consist of 
CHj- and H- radicals. Similarly hyd- 
rogen peroxide HOOH can be consi- 
dered to consist of either two OH- 
radicals, or of HOO- and H- radicals. 

Been use electrons prefer to exist in 
pails, such fragments arc often highly 
reactive. They rend to interact with 
other molecules donating or attracting 
single electrons. In turn, these other 
molecules become free radicals.' Chain 
processes can develop and extensive 
disturbance can result. 

Free radicals can also add on to 
other molecules, so funning larger free 
radicals as lit ihc many polymerization 
reactions fundamental to the plastics 
industry. Alternatively, they may react 
with other radicals, in doing so they 
may annihilate each other, but at the 
same time become pan of larger 
stable, hut perhaps unnatural, mole- 
cules. 

For chemists, free radicals had long 
been associated with combustion and 
radiation processes. For those in the 
fond, petroleum, plastic or dye indus- 
tries consideration of free radical reac- 
tions had been commonplace for over 
50 years. 

Historically, however, enzymes 
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wcrc the raison d'etre of biochemistry. 
Although cellular respiration could be 
compared to combustion in the sense 
that in both instances organic com- 
pounds were oxidized with the con- 
sumption of oxygen nnd the formation 
of carbon dioxide and water, here' the 
comparison ended. In the cell, thanks 
to its structure and the existence of 
enzymes, such oxidations occurred in 
small steps in which electrons were 
passed from molecule to molecule 
without the production of excessive 
heat. 

J. B. S. Haldane, writing in Nature 
on July 9, 1932, perhaps summed up 
the then feeling among biochemists: 
"Thus Haber and Wiilstatter postulate 
free OH radicals not only in the 
catalase reaction but also in the actions 
of acetaldehyde oxidase . , . [ think 
that the majority of biochemists will 
demand very strong experimental evi- 
dence before they accept the chain 
theory of enzyme action.” 

For another 40 years free radicals 
were to be almost completely excluded 
from serious biological nnd medical 
discussion. Unforiunatcly, it was 
generally forgotten that even if free 
radicals were not Involved nt all in 
enzyme processes, this did not mean 
that they could be dismissed from 
biochemistry ns a whole. 

Since nncient times it had been 
known that fats go rancid. Indeed, the 
fnct that these and other compounds 
can be rapidly oxidized by air, particu- 
Urly when Iron salts are present, had 
long been the bnln of the food in- 
dustry. 

Our bodies contain lots of fat and 
iron. Why don’t we go rancid? This 
question was largely Ignored. Hence 
tlio magic bottfc experiment. The 
boi Ho contained a solution of iron salt 
n 2.i l 10 , nm * n ° *c>d cysteine through 
l l? , nhragen had been previously 
bubbled. Under these conditions an 
a most colourless reduced iron com- 
plex was present. 

When the minister blew Into the 
bottle, oxygen was introduced and a 
rapid reaction .occurred with the 
formation of- the coloured product. 
Such a solution Is toxic to mammalian 
cells in agreement with other studies 
showing that during the reaction free 
radicals are generated. 

Of course in the healthy cell, struc- 
ture, order and control provoll. Highly 
reactive substances such as iron arc 
separated into “compartments” until 


/ The dipping of a lighted candle 
* into a jar filled wllh dephlogbtl- 
cated air is alone a very beautiful 
experiment . . . From (he greater 
strength and vivacity of the flame of 
the candle In this pure air. It may be 
conjectured, that It might be pecu- 
liarly salutary to the lungs In certain 
morbid cases, when the common air 
would not be sufficient to curry off 
the phlogistic putrid effluvium fast 
enough. But, perhaps, we may also 
Infer from these experiments, that 
though pure dephloglstlcated air 
might be very useful as a medicine, It 
might not be so proper for us in the 
usual healthy state of the body: for, 
as a candle bums out much faster in 
dephloglstlcated than In common air, 
so we might, as may be said, live out 
too hut, and the animal powers be too 
soon exhausted In this pure kind of 
air. A moralist, at least, may 
say, that the atr which nature has 
provided for us is as good as we * 
deserve. 

Joseph Priestley, 1775 

take place and these may become 
central to the cells' well-being. In- 
terference with the finely-tuned series 
of electron transfer reactions may 
occur and free radical processes may 
be initiated. f 

Even as long ago as 1775 Joseph 
Priestley recognized the narrow tight- 
rope that the body walks. At nigh 


oxygen concentrations the body might 
become a tinder box: after ail the fuel it 
uses for energy is made of the very 
same substances as the body itself. 

In the food industry, antioxidants 
(compounds known to scavenge free 
radicals) have long been incorporated 
in fat containing products In order to 
minimize the deleterious effects of 

3 n. Couldn't the body possess 
r antioxidants ready to spring 
into action when- free radicals are 
generated? 

Certainly vitamin E had often been 
suggested as a natural antioxidant but 
there was do real evident that it was its 
antioxidant properties that were essen- 
tial to humans, Unfortunately its 
academic respectability hnd also been 
somewhat soiled by the many wild 
claims made for it by fringe medicine. 
Serious suggestions that free radical 
processes were Involved in agoing and 
that natural antioxidants may prolong 
Ufc span also received little attention 
from mainstream biochemistry. 

7 1,S I ™ n '. was tfle context in the 


au its research emphasis. Happily 

definition, disease implies disorder that an enzyme, christened suneroxida 
1^° ^ ^P 01 * centi dismutasc (SOD), was vitaf to the 

. wVsses asst a Sara? or8a " lsni ,hat mMa - 

moaawsan* 


mutual annihilation (dismutatlon) of 
two superoxide free radicals, O 2 '-- 
The enzyme had been found in all but 
one of a number of aerotolerant bac- 
teria, as well as in a wide range of 
mammalian tissues: it was not detected 
in several anaerobic bacteria which 
cannot survive in the presence of 
oxygen. 

This association with an enzyme was 
to mark the turning point in the 
biochemists attitude towards free 
radicals. Soon, SOD was to become 
the most extensively studied enzyme of 
recent years. Not only was its structure 
and mechanism of action investigated 
in detail hut it was also used as a 
method of determining whether the 
superoxide free radical was present in 
particular biochemical systems. 

Interestingly, a reaction involving 
acetaldehyde oxidase, the very en- 


zyme mentioned by Haldane, was one 
of the first in which the superoxide 
radical was positively identified. The 
presence of SOD has since been shown 


identified. The 


to affect the course of several biologic- 
al phenomena ranging from the lysis of 
red cells to the degradation of synoyial 
fluid, the natural lubricant of joints. 

As to whether the effects observed 
are due to SOD preventing the damag- 
ing actions of the superoxide radical 
remains uncertain. Few reactions of 
the radical have been characterized, 
even In vitro. There is considerable 
evidence that in some instances the 
ultimate toxic species Is in fact the 
hydroxyl radical formed from hyd- 
rogen peroxide through the reaction of 
reduced Iron: the superoxide radical 
simply maintains the iron in its reduced 
state. 

Fortunately both superoxide and 
hydroxyl radicals are the very same 
radicals produced when aqueous sys- 
tems are exposed to ionizing radiation 
and this has provided a very conve- 
nient, method for characterizing their 
reactions. The only proviso is that the 
radiation is given sufficiently quickly 
to allow the radicals to be followed 
before they disappear; hence pulse 
radiolysis. 

When in. 1971 Professor Norman, 
then head of chemistry at the Universi- 
ty of York, leamecl that the linear 
accelerator at Mount Vernon Hospital 
was due to be scrapped within a 
fortnight, he immediately agreed to try 
to save it in the hope that It could be 


was due to be scrapped within a 
fortnight, he immediately agreed to try 
to save it in the hope that It could be 
refurbished for pulse radiolysis. At 
York, it would complement his elec- 
tron spin resonance equipment, 
around which he had built a very 
successful free radical chemistry 
group. 

Unfortunately because of govern- 
ment cut-backs (nothing changes), the 
move did not materialize. Although 
disappointed. Professor Norman 
offered to pay for it to be stored in a 
warehouse In London's east end until a 
home could be eventually found. Two 
years later it arrived at Brunei. The 
specially shielded radiation laboratory 
was constructed and it was soon work- 
ing as well as it did when first built 20 
years previously. 

Since that time, thanks to support 
T°P] tfoOMfSI- Research Campaign 
and later the Medical Research Coun- 


cil, the equipment has rarely failed 
Notable among its pulse radiolvsii 
achievements have been the direct 
confirmation that vitamin E and vita- 
min C can act cooperatively as antiox- 
idants (ic that vitamin E can be 
regenerated at the expense of vitamin 
C) and the identification of the major 
toxic radical produced when carbon 
tetrachloride is metabolized. 

A wide range of other free radicals 
have also been characterized and in 
many instances, the course of particu- 
lar free radical reactions occurring In 
vitro under defined conditions, can 
now be pred icted with confidence. The 
difficulty is knowing whether such 
conditions also occur in vivo. 

Because of their transient nature, 
even the detection of free radicals in 
vivo let alone the observations of their 
reactions still remains difficult. 
Although electron spin resonance 
methods have improved considerably, 
much of the evidence of free radical 
involvement in vivo continues to rely 
on measurements of the changes 
occurring when compounds known to 
scavenge particular free radicals are 
introduced. SOD, vitamin C, vitamin 
E and various phenol and sulphur- 
containing compounds have Wen 
widely used for this purpose. 

Since hydrogen peroxide can read 
in the presence of traces of Iron to form 
free radicals, the effects of iron-bind- 
ing agents and of the enzymes catalase 
and the selenium-containing glu- 
tathione peroxidase, both of which 
break down peroxide, have also been 
investigated. A variety of end points 
have been examined, including the loss 
of cell viability, enzyme activity, the 
emission of light, the production of 
aldehydes or hydrocarbon cases, of 
oxygen uptake or the reduction in an 
inflammatory response. 

As a result of such experiments 
oxygen-free radicals have now been 
implicated in a wide range of disorders 
including dementia ana rheumatolo- 

S ical disease, the initiation of tissue 
amage during reperfusion following 
strokes and heart attacks; the toxic 
effects of paraquat on the lung, of 
some anti-cancer drugs on the heart; of 
carbon tetrachloride and related halo- 
carbons on the liver; and in the 
canccr-lnamff^^pra|^^r^KOr-v^tTlouv• 
chemicals. 

In parts of China the incidence of 
Keshan disease with its severe heart 
degeneration, associated breathless- 
ness and often early death, has been 
reduced dramatically following mass 
medication with selenium in the form 
of sodium scleniio either In a pill or as a 
table salt supplement. In London chil- 
dren with the severe neurological dis- 
order abeta lipoproteinaemta have 
showp remarkable improvement, fol- 
lowing high doses of vitamin E. 

Free radicals have at last come out of 
the shadows. On July 9, 1982 (by one 
of those quirks of history exactly 50 
years to tne day since the publication 
of Haldane's letter) the inaugural 
meeting of the Antioxidant Society, 
later to be called the Society for Free 
Radical Research, was held at the 
Royal Institution. 

The meeting had been prompted by 
the visit to Brunei of one of the 
co-producers of a BBC Horizon prog- 


ated cooking oil had been implicated 
and someone, probably prompted by 
the known tendency of oil to go rancia, 
had suggested that free radical proces- 
ses might be involved. 

During discussion it became quite 
clear that although free radicals con- 
tinued to be an important concern of 
industry, there was no forum where 
chemists, biologists and the medical 
profession could meet. In spite of 
support from leading academics neith- 
er the Royal Society of Chemistry nor 
the Biochemical Society showed any 
interest in providing such a forum. So 
the society was launched. 

In December a meeting at Guy's 
Hospital on the role of free radicals 
and metals in disease became the 
occasion for a Lancet editorial. The 
ultimate accolade of academic respec- 
tability came in January when the 
Royal Society organized a discussion 
meeting on “Inorganic and organic 
radicals: their biological and clinical 
relevance”. 

Happily, in spite of the cuts, re- 
search continues. The smiling minister 
of health has since moved on: next 
month comes a visit from the Universi- 
ty Grants Committee, With luck, they 
too will smile kindly on free radical 
research. 

The author is head of the department of 

biochemistry arBiUnei ’University-.' • ' 
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Hugh Canning 
reports from 
Aldeburgh on 
a student 
production of a 
Handel opera 


Humane interiors 


Francis Baum KetrospcLlh c 
Tate Gallery. London 
until August IX 


P hysical hotly ;iml the spiritual nature, 
or ail educational Uron-out and late 


A final polish 


Music colleges up and down the coun- 
try, like our opera companies, sire 
marking European Music Year with 
productions of operas by our own 
resident tercentenarian, George 
Frederick Handel. The Royal North- 
ern gave Manchester n rare look at 
Tesen - written for the King's Theatre 
Haymarket in 1713 - pipping the 


English Bach Festival to (he post by 
three munths; the Royal College 


mourned Handel's first London opera, 
Rinuldo - Ihc success of which sealed 
his decision to domicile himself here - 
in Ihc week of his birthday, February 
23; and the music department of Keele 
University has recently revived - fur 
the first time since its 1737 premiere - 
Berenice, 011 c of I lanuei's late 
attempts to inject life into the rapidly 
moribund form of the nnern serin 
before he cut his considerable financial 
losses Hnd went on to compose English 
oratorio. 

The result of all this is that there can 
now he few music lovers who think 
Handel the composer of Messiah, the 
Water and Fireworks Music, the 
Harmonious Blacksmith nnd precious 
little else. Indeed, it is now fairly 


generally recognized that h handful of 
his Italian operas, almost all written 


nis Italian operas, almost all written 
for London, belong to the great mas- 
terpieces of the baroque. Four or five 
of them undoubtedly contain some of 
the richest music ever written for the 
theatre. 

One such is Rodelinda which took 
London by storm in February 1725 - 


largely thanks to the low-cut, brown 

liimigmniud die llnnUvl revival m 

Gdttingcn in the 1920s. Joan Suther- 
land sang Ihc title role at Sadler's Wells 
in the late fifties and has recently 
recorded the opera for Decca. As 
Rodelinda was composed for a clutch 
of tho world’s greatest singers it might 
seem a rash choice for the 1985 opera 
course at the Britten-Pcars School In 


Snapc. 

Each 


Each year since 1983, the school's 
opera course has closed with two 
performances - one each by alterna- 
tive casts - of a fully-staged yet 
economical production of a Britten 
opera: a highly successful Turn of the 
Screw the first year, h brave stab at 
Owen Wingrave using John Piper’s 
Covent Garden’s designs in 1984. For 
both the school's purposes and the 
Aldeburgh festival it makes good sense 
to join forces. Aldeburgh has tradi- 
tionally been the home of Britten's 
opmas and his leading interpreter, Sir 
Peter Pears, is the school's director of 
vocal studies, passing on his recreative 


Insights to younger generations of 
Britten interpreters. Handel breaks 


Britten interpreters. Handel breaks 
this recent tradition, but Sir Peter and 
his co-director Nancy Evans were also 


fine Handel singers. They both give 
students in the cnsl Individual tuition 
nnd consultation sessions when the 


nnd consultation sessions when they 
ore not needed for singe nnd musical 


calls - Basil Coleman directs, Stcuart 
Bedford conducts, long-standing 
Brlttcnites both - and they mnintaln a 
strong presence at rehearsals to ensure 
that the educative function of the 
course does not submit to the deadline 


of getting a show on for the festival. 
According to John Owen, the 


school’s administrator, the course is 
“the only reason wc do it” though he 


Ivem 


Continuing exhibitions: 

To June 8. Hunterian Art Gallery, 
University of Glasgow. The Whistler in- 
heritance: sixty prints from the Universi- 
ty’s collection. 


admits that students arc drawn to- 
wards this particular parr of the 
school's programme because of the 
exposure they get front appearing at 
the festival: performances are always 
sold out in advance and almost all the 
national dailies and Sundays print 
reviews. 

The rehearsals bear out, hy and 
large, what Owen says. The watchful 
eye of Nancy Evans supervises the 
proceedings while Sir Peter works in 
the studio with cuch singer in turn. The 


Some of the paintings - to paraphrase 
his 17tIi-L'cnturv namesake - are to he 
tasted, chewed or digested; ihe vast 
majority, though, are to he swallowed 
painfully whole. Visitors to die Tate's 
second ’Francis Bacon retrospective 
arc ni«re apt to huddle in the middle nf 
the exhibition rooms, viewing from a 
distance, than to go through tne usual 
gallery ritual of advances and retreats. 


For ail educational drop-out and lute 
starter, Hucun is phenomenally well 
versed in ihe mythologies of the west 
and his work draws generously from 
literature. (Jnc of the most striking 
irintychs - front 19f>7 - is inspired by 
Elioi's “Sweeney Agonisies’’. with its 
pessimistic, animalistic refrain, “Birth 
and Copulation and Death". Else- 
where, of course, Sweeney - “Among 
the Nightingales" - meets up with the 


describes the process rather than the 
thine. H. let in's domembermenis are 
tint narrative or thematic lint in the 


r iurtsi sense descriptive. Like Rem- 
•r.indt. he » sufficiently an existential- 


ist to perceive that humanity comes 
from the interior outward, not from 


abstract essence downward; some of 


his most powerful canvases depict 
lieu res- nan.tl, literary m unidentified 


mythic figures of Greek tragedy, 
another or Bacon's main sources. 

His earliest acknowledged work, the 
1044 “Three Studies for Figures At the 
Base of a Crucifixion", is actually a 
savage rendition nf the Furies (Bacon 
originally referred to the Eumenidcs - 
the euphemistic Kindly Ones - but 


nibbles w\ the dose detail and micro- 
strokes, heud-on-side savouring* of 
the texture. The images have, as they 
must, lost some of tneir initial shock 
value, hut their scale and presence still 
insist on a certain respectful with- 
drawal. 

All of Bacon’s work communicates u 
tremendous pliysicnlity, both of the 


the euphemistic Kindly Ones - but 


admitted he meant the brutal Erinyes). 
The Christian mix of death nf the body 


figures- pupal, literary or unidentified 
-surrounded hy ereai flitches of meal. 

In a sense, all his works urc “life 
studies”, ulmusi literally “still tifes". 
Figures urc portrayed on tables, on 
beds and chairs, on curious unidentifi- 
able frameworks', Bacon's use of the 
Cross is always functional rather than 
doctrinal; it is ,,4 n Crucifixion” not "the 
Crucifixion" . 

All of this suggests a cold prurience 
nnd ubscssion with forensic nastiness 


paint ami of Its images. It is an art that 
makes distinctions Ivlwccn "ahstrac- 


school is magnificcutly equipped for 
what Owen culls the "polishing pro- 
cess". AUlcburgh’s connections draw 


lion” utid "figuration" irrelevant. 


the world's finest musicians fur master- 
class tuition and the Britten Estate has 
determined that they should he given 
the best rehctirsnlftcuching ami study 
facilities - and incidentally a wonderful 
view of the marsh flats - at Snnpe. 
Until recently the school building 
played host to the Sizcwcll U inquirv 
which filled the coffers with much 
needed income, but meant the school 


want verv, very much to do (he thing 
that Valery said - to give the sensution 


that vinery sum - to give tne scnsution 
without the boredom of iis con- 
veyance. And the moment the story 
enters, the boredom conics upon you. 

Much of Bacon's work has ttecn 


done in triptych form, a practice that 
would nt first seem to demand sonic 


had to slum it in the relatively snartan 
halls of Aldeburgh itself while the 


halls of Aldeburgh itself while the 
nuclear debate raged at home. 

The school's greatest advantage 
when ii comes to the production of 


opera is the permanent use of the huge 
Mailings stage for rehearsals. The 


to be mounted un the mast 


stringent of budgets so this year the 
school has acquired the talents of 
students from the Wimbledon College 
of Art to design the settings. They 
seem to have made very imaginative 
use of the Mailings standard curved 

M ted screens. Colemon, a man of 
fpfrnmiu s i n t n ea i tr a it tr te w rf > 

bioii - he directed the first Billy Otiilil 
at Covent Garden, the first Owen 

a rave for the BBC - is probably the 
director for this kind of job. 
Patient, firm, encouraging, he helps 
his young performers - some, though 
not all, already established profession- 


would at first seem to demand some 
nurtativc or thematic continuity be- 
tween images. In fact, despite the 
medium and the literary and mythic 
subjects he has explored , Bacon is one 
of the most painterly of modern artists. 

His subject is sensation, always in the 
first, only occasionally in the deroga- 
tory sense. His works demand a mar- 
gin of distance not because of - or not 
Jitrf because of - their violent ur 
horrific subject matter but through the 
strength of their plastic means- 
A whole roam at the Tate is devoted 
to the well-known portraits - after 
Velazquez -of the popes. Done in the 
lute 1940s and early 1950s, these 
combine method and subject perfect- 
ly. The popes were - and still are, 
despite tne efforts of Ali Agca - men I 


and resurrection of the body and spirit, 
or spirit alone, depending on your line 
of sight, is ironic alongside the Greek 
fixation on repeated mnoil-guilt and 
nemesis, cyclic violence that admits no 
transcendence. What makes the irony 
sill ihc more painful is that the three 
figures urc horribly prescient nf the 
deutli-cnnip victims revealed to 
Europe forty years ago. as H neon's 
first work was on show at the LcfCvrc 
Gallery; all he hus done since has been 
tacitly in the presence of that ghastly 
revelation. What tire death-camps re- 
vealed was the extent to which both the 
human body and spirit were infinitely 
and obscenely malleable. 

Much of 2llth-century art - Cubism, 


that is quite absent. The first figure of 
Ihc triptych "Studies of the Human 


flatly" mi'i a lung gash across his back, 
but the wound is dearly not intended 
Co be hntrihlc. Bacon can be just as 
voluptuous as Ingres, but lie is never 


content with skin-deep effects or with 
merely aesthetic lieialitcnincs. Nor is 


merely aesthetic heightening*. Nor is 
he without humour; a later human 


study hus li headless figure wearing 
what arc apparently cricket pads. 


Surrealism, down to "performance 
art" - has been concerned with trans- 


formations and dismemberments of 
the human form. Bacon's antecedents, 
or those he openly acknowledges, are 
Velazquez, Manet, Rembrandt, Goya 
and Van Gogh, who shared and prefi- 


Ultimately, H&cun's most important 
forerunner may be an Englishman, 
Stanley Spencer, whose double nude- 
wiih lug of lamb - hangs outside the 
Bacon exhibition and whose massive 
"Conkha m Resurrect ion” hangs oppo- 
site , both in the Talc's permanent col- 
lection, both exercises in the opposit- 
ion of earthly and spiritual bodies. 
Another source has been the photo- 


f rapher of human and animal motion, 
iaawaerd Muybridge, whose series of 


gured these obsessions. Goya's ‘‘Hor- 
rors of War” and “Los Caprichos" 


were less exercise s in pacifism or depth 


psychology than in tne possible trans- 
formations - violent or synthetic - of 
the body ; Manet was an extraordinari- 
ly violent art ist; Rembrandt never 
shied rrom me muscle and bone be- 
neath the skin, the visceral core under 


ats - to master the basic principles of 
stagecraft, motivation ana movement. 


■are only the nwsi obvious instance of 
figures divided between cnrthlincss 
and spirituality, men set aside from 
common humanity. Long before the 
events of St Peter's Square - allegedly 
orchestrated by the Bulgarian agents 
of dialectical materialism -Bacon had 
portrayed his pontiffs screaming in 


the distinguished burgher exterior; 
Van Gogh, twice a self-mutilant, was 


“ Rodelinda " can be seen at Aldeburgh 
tonight. There will be a second per- 
formance, differently cast, next Friday. 


f iain and rage, enclosed in cagc-like 
ramea. Figures to be worshipped and 
to be stared at in fear and pity. . 

Much of his work has had to do with 
the uneasy relationship between the 


perforce but also by artistic need the 
greatest self-portraitist since Rem- 
brandt. A recent work "after Ingres" 

E laces Oedipus - "wounded foot" - 
eside the Sphinx, half gryphon, half 
woman: the riddle of humanity, and a 
rare explicit consideration of sexuality. 

Mnny of Bacon's works are labelled 
"study’ or “studies", which suggests 
unfinished status. In fact, (he title 


Eadwaerd Muybridge, whose series of 
images of movement arc explicitly 
echoed in some of the works. To 
extend the line forward, it's worth 
pointing to Lawrence Gowing who in 
recent years has been experimenting 
with the outline of his own body, its 
contortions and auras. What the three 
Englishmen share - if Bacon's Dublin 
binn doesn’t rule him out. of that 
category -_i &-a_wryne5S and humour 
often missing in LSitnuemat- -end " 
Americmv art. The Tate exhibition 
shows un artist in complete command 
of his resources - his paint and the 
masterpieces on which ne draws in 0 
plastic equivalent of literary "intertex- 
tuality" - who has never yet parodied 
himself. His is too distinct a vision ever 
to be a style. “Difficult" and “prob- 
rematlc", Jie is none the less throrough- 
ly humane and wholly sympathetic. 


Brian Morton 
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“Three Studies for Figures at the Base of a Crucifixion”, 1944 


To June 21. Library, University of 
Warwick. Marine watercolours by John 
White. 

To June 22. Whitworth Gallery, Uni- 
versity of Manchester. Marianne Straub 
RDI: a retrospective exhibition. Indust- 
rial textile design. 

To June 23. Fitzwilliom Museum, 


To June 24. Ulster Museum, Belfast. 
Munch and the Workers. 

To June 29. Goellic-Iiutilul, London. 
Drawings and watercolours by Wots. 

To June 30. Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, Fiftv Years on Glass : work of 
Laurence Whistler, gloss engraver. 

To June 30. Art Gallery, South- 
ampton. The British Art Show. 

To July 21. City Art Gallery, Manches- 
ter. Americans In Glass. 


Spitting Image: a workshop exhibition of 
the work oFFluck and Law. 

From June 16. Museum of Modem 


Art, Oxford. Edward Wright: graphic 
work and painting. 

From June IS. Senate House, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. Patrick Hughes: 
Trapping the Elusive. 


field Bach Society presents Monteverdi's 
Vespers of 1610. 

June 13 to 15. Dramn Studio, Uni verst- 


programme. 


ty of Sheffield. The Little Sweep by 
Benjamin Britten. 


June 14. Faculty or Music, University 
of Manchester. Lindsay Siring Quartet. 
June 19. St Andrew's RC Cathedral. 


Other eventst 

Until June 29. Contact Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Manchester. Mike Leigh’s 


Abigail's Party. 

June 11, 12. Nuffield Theatre, Uni- 


111 June 25. Salisbury Centre, Uni- 
versity of East Anglia. Major projects 
from tlie architects Foster Associates. 


Bacli/Handd Tercentenary Festival pre- 
sents Concertos by Bach and Hnndel. 


To August 15. Yorkshire Sculpture 
Park, Bretton Hall College. California 
Sculpture Show. 


Cambridge. Tolly Cobbold/Eastem Arts 
Association- Fifth National •Exhibition) 


New exhibitions: 

From tomorrow. Courtauld Institute, 
London. Drawings by Bonnard. 

Jyns , 19 , Nprwitf 


Concerts: 

Tonight. University Hall. University of 
Surrey. ChUIngirian Quartet: Beeth- 
oven, Bruckner, Brahms. 


Tomorrow. Juortey College of Art, 
London, 4.30-7pm- Krttharina Wolpe 
(piano): sonatas by Haydn. 

., TqnlflTO &tKmdd,Pqthfd*«i: Sfu*f- 


senta Concertos by Bach and Hnnuel. 
June 23. Hugh Stewart Hall, Unlverst- 

& of Nottingham. Chamber Orchestra 
ncerl; Grieg, Walton, Beethoven, . 
June 25. Gilbert Murray Hall, Uni* 
rerfdfy of Leicester. Proteus Chamber 
Orchestra- and Leicester University 
Choral Society (conductor Anthony 
Pither). 

June 29. Turner Sims Concert Hall, 


vcrslty of Lancaster. Alec McCowen solo 
performance of St Mark's Gospel. 

June 13. Wolverhampton Poly technic. 
Women Poets Reading: Valeric Bloom, 
Sonia Moore, Thereso Muldowney. 

June 13. Poetry Society, London. John 
Ashbery reads. 

June 17. Iiulllute of Conlemporoiy 
Arts, London. Wole Soyinka delivers the 
Herbert Read Memorial Lecture. 

June 24 10 29. Clock House, Keele. 
Keele University Dramn Society presents 
The Wblter's Tale. . ' 
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by P. A. J. Waddington 

The I’oliilcs uf the Pullet; " 

by Hubert Reiner 
Wheat&hcaf, £15.95 and £rt 95 
ISBN 0 745fHJW22 3 and I* ft 2 4 
Policing Ihe Miners ' Strike 
edited by Boh Fine and Robert Millar 
I-mre-nee* Wisharl. f>2.5lljirul£4 95 
ISBN ll M53 1 5 fi.32 Hand £03 ft 
Contemporary Folldng: on 
examination of society In the 1980s 
edited hyj. R.Tfiuiknih 
Sphere, £4.95 
ISBN 0722 1 8424 7 

Debate about (he police and noiiciiiu 
bus become, ill recent years. Intensely 
politicized and polarized. Robert 
Kemcr steps boldly into the midst id 

'^,‘ ,uhn J c gr> ,n * tJ “-' banner of 
neilhcr side. With rare integrity and a 
cleur commitment to scholarship. |, c 
cuts ill rough simplistic rhetoric to 

ill, ., , w alyiC ll,c fundamental 
!*} “ wide-ranging examination 


BOO KS 


Taking sides on law and order 

r~ 




L-~ tsiuiimaiion 

” , ,h * , hlsl0 /y L M'cioTugy and politics 
not only or the police but also the 
tun text in which they operate. The 

dnUlJo? ks ,0[l ' 05 a ma J° r con iribu- 
inm to Hie current academic and public 

dehaie about police and policing and 
ns a seminal contribution to police 
research. I find it difficult to restrain 
my enthusiasm for this book. 

Reiner argues that the central prob- 
lem confronting the police is how to 

? m ? mta,n thcir legitimacy. 
Until relatively recently, ihe British 

K2jSf.« h ° d S r cce , eded in winning the 

nccentance of, at least, u large majority 
or the population. This is nocosv 

f,?r d °c S n ra - nt ° f U ^ licin B by consent , 
for as Reiner points out, the police 
always act against someone. In condi- 
Uons of total harmony there would be 

o? S a .E° ,lce - « is lhe existence 

necessitates police 
n, t 0 "! y ' ”°we v er. in exercising that 
!™2 yll ! e Bnt,sh police have relied 
SE?fc° erctan ,0 a Ic5S cr extent 
than have most of their counterparts 
throughout the world. Popular ac^pt? 
a F ce * “ii^t sometimes reluctantly 

friik h h - 3S ^ cn L hc fou ndoiion of the 
Bntish police advantage". 

-egnmiacy was not easily won by 

rtre SSfSt ?!?“ nppenmnee on lhc 

IE “Ajf /r or ]?JP n was met with suspi- 
*y by “any classcsof 

SainiLd rS?S rVa ‘ Ve i hislorians hovc 
painted .a rather complacent picture of 

?hTS. P ° li ? emcnl ^umKover 

rSnZS 1 i l I CS n ,ancc 1 10 become the 

mends of all. Recently, “ revisionist s" 
jjjf “ u B ,rt t« reveal that the police 
J** *■*■»» oppressed the poor and 
served cap! t nus m . Reiner acknow- 
lha! 150 ,ce his,or y must be seen 
SliiSh fjSJ ntC ii l of sodflE conflicts in 
pD CC ^PPortcd, nnd con- 
S, .°J U ff 0r1, lhe established social 
street urtt. However, he argues cogen l- 
ly that it was in order to cope with Hi esc 


arbitrary state power. However this 
surely ignores the fact that orguniza 
Hons other than the slate haw 2- 



September 1984, a SC ene ,,t the Blinkhonny Mine, Corehridge, Midlothian 


tensions (lint the police sought Icei- 
limacy in political neutrality and rcs- 
tramt. Of course, (he police can never 
nc wholly removed from politics per 
se. bur until recently they managed to 
avoid l >cing politicized - policing was 
politically uncontroversial. 

The maintenance of legitimacy is a 
precarious business and it has been the 
failure to avoid being sucked into 
partisan politics that has undermined it 

sn^i 8 SF" 1 Wl”'. °" [ he one hand, 

■ !l d P l 0 ! ,t,caI conditions have 
conspired to bring the police into more 

22L°°f fllCt WIt j various dissident 
mriSSi' frQm i stud ® nt protestors to 
picketing workers. On (he other hand, 
the elevation of “Jaw and order" to the 

ilTJ* nf a " e,ecl,nn issue, often with 
the support if not the connivance of the 
pohoe themselves, has drawn them 
hilo the centre of political controversy 
Gone arc the days when a Labour 
shadow Home Secretary could com- 

■ s P e ech of his Conservative 
opposite number as fully representing 
hisown views on crime and policing 

a PPf* ran « ! of impartiality has 
by P ers 'stent allcga- 
rions that the police are radally biased. 

u 4 ,L 1S D “ “ mp, « Ffid delicate issue 
which Remer effectively spends the 

,"" k °£ two c . ,ia P ters discussing. Again 
he eschews the simplistic formulations 
of either side in the debate. Evidence 
on racial prejudice is carefully consi- 
™™ d , and so loo is the much more 
complex problem of discrimination -is 

dnp in u r - r l St ra,e for y° un B blacks 
In. S H h ! ehcr rBtc of offending or 
grn imous harassment? He concludes 
F al - Y h J c ?«nminaHon m «y occur, 
me principal influences are structural* 
youtiB blacks now find themselves in a 


socinlsituation that has always brought 

JHH n 1 n" in *°. “ nflict with the 
ttS' P u lcc Prejudice, expressed In 
t, Bbuse i. as m,,cEl as anything, 

exacerbates the problems and comn- 


hlSfiiity 0 a V ‘ CiOUS cyclc ot mutual 
In view of this hostility, many civil 
iibertanans fear that increased police 
powers will be abused. However 
Remer rejects this “law of inevitable 
increment , just as he rejects the 
ngln-wing belief that more powers will 
reduce the crime-rate. Both sides of 
the argument proceed from the false 
premise that the police task is to 
prevent and detect crime. In fact, little 
police time is devoted to crime-fighting 
compared to the much less definite 
business of "keeping the peace". In 
this context, rules are bent, often in 
good faith, because statutory reeoeni- 
ion of the realities of the poL tai s 

ie„ k,ng A T5° Pollce and Criminal &£ 

, S2S® Ac does not explicitly recognize 
these realities either, but. In Refiler’s- • 
view, it does offer a satisfactory legal 
framework within which it can % c 
tuitiued. At the same time, PACE 
provides necessary safeguards, not- 
withstanding the inevitability of police 
SS e . 10 kl Dictionary decisions 
need to be accommodated within the 
ceal framework, and so safeguards 
will impose a restraint bn over-zealous 
police action. 

However, PACE will not, by itself, 
ro-legitimate the police. Hope lies in 

1 S 3 K 7 lhe redefini- 

tion of the balance between enforcing 

St la ^. aad *+* lhe peace 
achteved by the Scarman Inquiry- and 
Newmama - policies designed to 
forge a new “contract" between police 
and public being introduced by the 

MtaTpoh2 nmiSS ‘° ner ° f ,hc Mclro P°- 

threatening to drench 
these noble aspirations in n continuing 
deluge of economic “realism" Is of 
S ^ SCt , of government policies 
more conducive to conflict than to the 

!S'?i n i 0 / a s L u ch a “contract". The 
potonlial for these policies to under- 


mine police legitimacy was made most 
dramatically evident during the min- 
ers strike. This was so not least 
because it invited strikers and their 
supporters to challenge directly the 
legitimacy of police action and portray 
it as oppressive, undemocratic and 
partisan. Much of this has emanated 
trom the “loony left” which Isrlrc 
credibility, but not all of it falls into this 
category. 

Fine and Miller's collection of 
essays published by the National 
Council for Civil Liberties' publishing 
arm, the Cobdcn Trust, provides a 
clear example of the polarized politics 
whtch now engulf the police. It vividly 
“ s how reportage and analysis 

S? H b n n rr ed and m,sused «" the service 


quired lhc power to .y^SSc’Sta? 

,s .| h . c v,ew presented here 
misleading, it is also inconsistent. On 
the one hand, authors ndvocate the 

SilCi 1 ° f Ihe p< ? licc IO * 1,e wis hes 

of the local community. On the other 
they complain about the Nottingham- 
shire Police excluding “flying pickets" 
from the county by mounting road- 
Wo ^ s - Yet. this police action was 
undoubtedly popular with the working 
miners of Nottinghamshire and their 
ramifies. Contributors seem unaware 
of any inconsistency here, perhaps 
*hev are unwilling to admit 
that those whom they define as “scabs" 
also have the right to consent to police 
action. 1 

In another respect contributors 
appear simpiy naive. For example. 
Cathie Lloyd accepts, on the one hand, 

nnlV h ° t00 . k over con trol nf 

public order from the army, but con- 

Sjf?’ ? n tbe other, that riot-trained 
Police Support Units must be dis- 
banded. We are expected to believe 
tnat the repressive capitalist state, of 
winch these authors complain so loud- 

Al , iS? pl ? r s ‘, f bnck and allow 

the control of public disorder to go by 

default. This is either the logic of the 
nursery or a cynical prescription to 

.TO-rt^ fl,l * her and cnha ncc 

the likelihood of radical revolutionary 
J an 8®: l‘ L s . more likely that disband- 
ment of PSUs would result in the army 
resuming its historical role of controll- 
ing public disorder and doing so with 
force . f han the police - even if 
all that is written here is true. 

Fine and Millar's collection bears 
ample testimony to the need for the 

SSL'S tG count F r effectively this sort of 
attack upon their legitimacy. If the 
acensn I tone nnd nsserfbns contained 


rtisan cause or ideology. With m contained 

rand Paul Okoiie.it is certainlv mJfhni ated v° hheral and left-wing 
ssible to take\his collecdon pohSmofne nf ?f Spit r ,h ? 
ly as a contribution to scholarly Jean rhe^Lm 1 h ! p E 1Ce in recent 
Every opportunity is taken in HnK?/« th ^ y 00,110111 to engage in 
the legitimacy of the National w ;of n a th,s quasi-academic level 
°f^ ineworkc p and its picked thdr bTck™ ^ y XCUKd bchind 
challenge the legitimacy of the The^t coiiection of essays to be 


Spencer and Paul Okojie, it is certainly 
not possible to take this collection 
^riously as a contribution to scholarly 

S^i e -,PV y opporh,nit y is taken to 

l Jnfin o?M e8,t,m ? cy of the National 
°[ Mmeworken and its pickets 

^ en8e the legitimacy of the 
pIcture that is repeatedly 
painted is one in which peace-loving 

their industry, are unwareantedly 
harassed and subjected to unprovoked 
violence by a police force thirsting for 
revenge for the Sal (ley coke works 
defeat of 1972. The police are nothfnl 
less than the willing accomplices of a 

to ^ estr °y »he 

miH™ re ii S 2° rcco fi n «tion that working 
?J ae ” had any. civil liberties that 
protection, Acknowledge- 
ments that pickets were involved in 

winch sought to protect citizens from 


Tfl e , latest collection of essays to oc 
published by the academic staff of the 
National Police College at Bramshill is 

n^ 8 *^. p !, rfpher . al to th >s debate, so 
potentiany damaging to the legitimacy 

Tl l, . e main reas °n «. as 

the publisher explains, that the essays 

pMrfh* WriUen 05 lon B a 8 0 as 1983. 
furthermore, many of the essays are 
conoemed with “safe” subjects like 
?JSu ; tnanagement, well away from 
anything that smacks of political con- 
^oversy. Reading between the fines, it 
seems clear that the Home Office has 
agonized about the content of even 
toere anodyne essays for all this time. 

Sri them by*' ' W ° r ‘ d h “ siraply 


vs 


AH in the 
family 

TheSlate, the Law, nnd the Family: 

critical perspectives 

edlled by Michnd D. A. Freeman 

lnvislock,£7.9S 

ISBN 0422 79080 X 

Wamcnand thsljiw 

by Susan Atkliwnnd Brenda lloggeU 

Blackwell, £17.50 and £6.95 

ISBN Q 85520 181 9and 180 0 

These books throw light on biases and 
inadequacies In lhc law and the legal 
whir* 1 ’ |f n Pcc| l i, B, { l !0 critical approach 
which has gathered considerable 
momentum in the last decade. Their 

The Strut, the Law, and the Family is 
based on cuntnbutions lo a workshoo 
on rnmlly law held at the InTtitmc o? 
Advanced Legal Studies, London. In 
1983. Women and the Law is a mol 
appraisal of how the Jaw in England 

tlfplr^needs ' VOrnCI1 " nd res P° nd etl to 


The essays in The State, the Law 
?L'i ' h F 8,1 fccus on two issues - 

the relationship of the state (local and 
, .° i * he ^ily. nnd the interface 

socte I S liC nn. d h tf j c priva,c s Phcres of 
. 1 j° th lssues involve con- 
PmSl? ft r d Prebiemotic mntters, as 
Professor Freeman indicates in his 
introduction. The essays are grouped 
E2J [? u: doscly-l Inked themes - 
women, the slate and the law (lank inn 
5 n, alntcnnnce, allocation ofmoncym 
CIB houKhoW legal IdcoloSj ciin 


rnn.n Utiona !i j fra, ? e work for resolving 
t conciliation services 

fnvokhlJ 5 ’iR WrtS ^ As in nn y ^ collection 
Involving 18 qssbvs and 19 different 

authors, tho quality of the contribi- 


Invoiving* is qssbvs and 1*9 different 
authors, tho quality of the contribu. 
Hons is variable, but they addressihe 


common Issues with indispmablc 
coherence. Exposed to view arc many 
° f J bc ™ytbs surrounding family low 
S£ ^ify confljet, such as thc m«lh 
Hint cx-husbnnds and their second 
vrtves nrc Jubjccl grea.Sr c c0 ““nic 

Kt/SScS™ ,lK!lr «■ 

Is tterfLTlln 1 Sf* is demolished 

.S d “ ncu ‘™«‘y" »ncl 

impartiality of .the |pw nnd of the ; 


SSI ways in which fomily law so 

often works against the interests nf 
women and chifdrcn are madcX i„ 
W° n domestic violence and the 
financial consequences of divorce 
Biases m the operation of the social 
security system against women and 

femuics arc also made 
manifest. This “debunking" nnd “dc- 


Netherlands, showing how other ieeal 
fee 

icction and the financial consequences 
of ^orec flaitc differently. H 
. i,l nst tore® essays are conccrnpH 
with wavs in which the state assists in 
the resolution of family conflict Two 
papers look at conciliation services and 

inc author is cautious about familv 
courts, concluding that there are 

The bnnl^r flS l mirac,ion s in the idea, 
lion Sf f«^r al on resold 

SVS- 

“de-legalization’’ Jnay o^rc fe n - 
damenta! legal queslions about the 
disposition of property, and so on. 


which need to be resolved and which 
must not be fudged. This collection of 
essays provides® a lively and usSfu 
to'chan 1 !? 10 ? '°. dcba,e s about the need 

a a ^ am,ly ,aw Md '» "■“'Hfy 

Women and the Law is a careful 
detaded account of the way in which 
[he taw treats women. The authors 
have reduced historical and sociology 
1 minimum and concen- 
2 ® n the legal and institutional 
framework. Three main areas arc 

work SS wliat Cq Jh lity of k opporti mity at 
- cali ‘The 


_ aumurs can "the 

ma,n r hich lncIudes mat- 
5nd rimif sexaal, *y- marriage, home 
and family, and women's rights (to 

-ii? ea l!ll p ' and . *° state benefits). In 


the legal system ‘opc rates Against ”he 
interests of women and in favour of 

sfro^ u en, , and ! low the law adopts a 
strongly malc-onented" view of the 

D fK; td e discussion of the role 
DkcriJS,.- profes ? ion In this book. 

women occurs 

courK fhl J he ,J ud fiments of the 
wurts, the decisions of state and 

welfare agencies and as the result nf 

legislation (or lack of it). Many woL° 


unequal and discrimina- 
tory. treatment m their day-to-day 
^ni ngS law yers. The (aw is a 
f°”f erv and male-dominated pro- 
° n - E, «htout of every nine practis- 
- mf lawyers are men and there is good 
that women solicitors and 
mUe to e *P e rience diffi- 
S!2S careers m ‘he “man’s 

!J° r ‘ d lha J. ls the law. The process of 
hnn^ 8 f wb ? cb .‘he authors say they 
aSni aSS p Sl ’ inc luding using the law 
f= ad a reform to reduce discrimlna- 
2JS, a 8 a jnst women (and one of the 
ZSSf recently become the first 
Law Commissioner) must also 

*iTtodf , ” 8e Wlthin ,ht le * al p rofes - 

n Jr * rifle dul1, this 9triH prove most 
useful as a source book giving a 
systematic and dear account of the 
ways In which women have been and 
continue to be subject to discrimina- 
tion. 


David Podmore 

fodnwre Is a member of the social 
and technology policy division of the 
Management Centre, University of 
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Rilke: a Ufa 

by Wolfgang Lcppmann 
translated in collaboration with (he 
author by Russell M. Stockman; verse 
translations by Richard Exner 
Lutterworth l*ress. £17.50 
„ lSHNlJ 7 [XH 2 ft 2 H 5 
.^r. 

^Ikc was ruthlessly single-minded: he 
/*• subordinated his whole life to Ihe end 
of writing poetry. For ilmi purpose lie 
created a poetic persona peculiarly 
suited lo this task, claiming that he 
wrote poetry ul the bidding of some 
higher power. Bid strange to relate, lie 
succeeded in foisting his own image of 
the poet on his many friends and 
secured for himself (he patronage of 
wealthy aristocrats, hunkers and in- 
dust rial ists. To live almost exclusively 
on the bounty of others may. to ii 
hostile critic, appear like sponging on a 
grand scale, especially since many uf 
his letters, pervaded as they are hy 
references lo spiritual experience anil 
sublime sentiments, cun only loo often 
lie read as exercises in sycophancy. But 


sublime sentiments, can only loo often 
lie read as exercises in sycophancy. But 
a more favourable view ofliis conduct 
is token by Wolfgang Leppninmi who 
is sympathetic to Rilke the mail and is 
not put off by Rilke's peculiar attitudes 
nnd esoteric beliefs. 

For Rilke poetry mattered more 
than anything else: it gave him the 
answer to the enigma of the world 
since it was, in his view, able to 
transmute reality. The struggle to turn 
his experience of the external world 
nnd ol his inner travails into poetry is 
recorded in his work, and his life was 
tailored to this struggle. The best of his 
poetry is matchless; he spoke with a 
voice that had not been heard in 
German literature before and he 
attained European stature. 

For Rilkq pof.fry Juslifi«dJil^ itrajr of,, 
lire. He bchcvcd that in order to carry 
out ms special task a poet needed die 
righl atmosphere. Since the poet was 
an aristocrat among men, only men 
nnd women of wealth and distinction 
co!-ld_ provide him with the right 
/•m^-inir-nt, especially if he, like 
— ~&uad no means of his own. After 
all, ' why should he, at the cost of 
personal hardship, shore up the clichd- 


Soviet 

Jewry 

The Image of tbe Jew in Soviet 
Literature: the Post-Stalin Period 
by Jakub Blum nnd Vera Rich 
Institute of Jewish Affairs, £22.50 
ISBN 088125 0 62 7 

This book tackles a serious and con- 
troversial subject - the position of the 
Jews in Soviet society as revealed by a 
careful analysis of recent Soviet litera- 
ture. 

In the first port, the pseudonymous 
Jakub Blum (an East European scho- 
lar now In the West) investigates 
Soviet Russian fiction and memoirs 
published in 1954-72. He describes 
and assesses numerous works por- 
traying Jews in various periods, from 


before the Octohcr Revolution until 
after the Second World War. Some 
Soviet authors idealize Russians and 
the revolution, while implying that the 
Jews owe their material and national 
salvation to Bolshevism. Many leading 
cultural figures were Jewish - Man- 
delstam, Ehrenburg. Babel, Meyer- 
hold - but memoirists cannot state 
openly that many of these Jews 
perished during the purges. Likewise, 
many leading politicians were Jewish, 
including Trotsky, Zinoviev, ana 
Sverdiov. Stalin's regime “bred anti- 
semitism and exterminated thousands 
of devoted revolutionaries”. Some 
post-Stalin Soviet works use the Nazi 
persecution of Jews during the Second 
World War as a means of glorifying 
Slav behaviour, while disparaging the 
Jews themselves as possible allies in 
the struggle. Whereas all Soviet au- 
thors emphasize the bestiality of Nazi 
Getmany, few raise the question of 
Soviet responsibility for the wartime 
holocaust. Yevtushenko's 1961 poem 


ridden image of the pne I s|;ir\iag in the 
garret. Nut I ha I liis persiuiiil l.istes 
were extravagant; lie atv Irug.illy anil 
did nut carouse. I hough udnnttedlv he 
dressed immaculately and savoured a 
civilized environment, such as he 
found in the houses n| aristocrats and 
the ricli as well as in first-class hotels. 
Yet his life presents a remarkable 
paradox; he continuously insisted tin 
safeguarding the solitude necessary fur 
writing and at the same lime’ be- 
friended an increasingly large number 
of men and women of weallh and rank 
who were prepared to he or service to 
him. inviting him to their apartments, 
houses and castles, even to the point of 
self-abnegation, staying aw.iv from 
their property at his bidding. ' 

Not even hi.s idiosynemcies and his 
Hun Jiuinism that gathered pace in tile 
last decade or soul his life put off these 
aequaint.inecs. He retained both their 
respect and his independence because 
he nehieved the remarkable feat of 
giving them the feeling (or illusion) 
tlwi if was lie who bestowed a privilege 
on them by allowing them to know 
him. Even the many women whom he 
seduced or who threw themselves at 
him felt that too, although lie usually 
escaped as quickly as Tie could by 
preaching the doctrine nf love ,n a 
distance, l-or Rilke though! that |.»ve 
ill best constituted “two adjacent soli- 
tudes", even in i lie case of his (predict- 
ably unsuccessful) marriage with the 
sculptress C'litm WestlinfL Undoubt- 
edly Rilke, particularly in his later 
years, opted for love with limited 
liability, preferring to lie unhampered 
by a woman's presence and uftcr the 
initial seduction carrying on the affair 
by correspondence. 

Professor Lcppmann tells us how 
Rilke wended his way from his impecun- 
ious youth in Prague through his 
restless wanderings throughout 
Europe to the final years us a “hermit" 
in the Swiss castle of Muzoi. He tells 


IL HZ ‘ 


the talc of the impact on him hy many 
cities and countries - Prague, Munich. 
Paris, Vienna. Russia. Scandinavia, 


Austria. Spain. Italy. Egypt. Flanders 
- he explores the devastating experi- 
ence of being sent to a military 
academy as a boy and of living through 
the terrors of modern urban life, he 

Suliime, tlie daughter of a Russian 
general whom Nietzsche had wooed in 
vain and who eventually became a 
star-pupil of Freud’s, and who stayed a 
good friend throughout the whole of 
Rilke's life. A more sceptical 
approach, along the lines of the late 
Eudo C. Mason, might at times have 
been more appropriate, and Professor 


“Babiy Yar”, an “impassioned protest 
at the wrongs done to the Jews ... by 
both Germans and Soviets”, bravely 
appealed to “all thinking people in the 
USSR to rc-examinc at least one of the 
myths of official propaganda*'. 

Regrettably, Blum stops short at 
1972. Otherwise, he might have men- 
tioned that, although Yevtushenko 
chose to recite “Babiy Yar" during his 
1976 tour of England, his Soviet edi- 
tors excluded the poem from his 
Selected Works in two volumes (Mos- 
cow, 1975, reissued 1980). Yev- 
tushenko was allowed to include the 
poem in his three-volume Collected 
Works (Moscow, 1983-84), but only 
after providing n footnote which dimi- 
nishes the special position of the Jews 
as victims and equates (he present 
Israeli government with the Nazis. 
Yevtushenko now explains: 

Babiy Yar is a ravine near Kiev, 
where Hiller's soldiers exterminated 
tens of thousands of Soviet citizens, 
including Jews, Ukrainians, Rus- 
sians, and other inhabitants of Kiev 
. . . Fascism applied a policy of 

g mocide towards the Jewish people. 

y a tragic historical pBraclox the 
present Israeli government has re- 
sorted to a policy of genocide to- 
wards the Palestinians who hnvc 
been forcibly deprived of their land. 
Blum unmasks several Soviet au- 
thors (including the perhaps “mentally 
diseased" Shevtsov), who represent nn 
antiscmitic trend directed by “reac- 
tionary elements in the Party appar- 
atus". The regime fosters deep-scaled 
antiscmitic prejudices, while seeking 
to deny the existence of a “Jewish 
problem”. Modern Soviet literature 
provides virtually no fully-fledged por- 
trait of a Jew, although some writers 
do show sympathy Tor the Jewish 
predicament. “The only accepted way 
of writing about Jews is to mention 
them incidentally in a story about 
Russians”. Blum’s treatise (fluently 
translated by P. S. Falla) is earnest ana 
informative. 'He accumulates his evl- 



rcporling Marc Chagall's dcoth The 
Times obituary (March 30. 1985) con- 
tained some eight references to Jew- 


ish, Yiddish or Hebrew, and The 
Sunday Times (March 31) mentioned 
Jew or Jewish five times, hi contrast, 
Moscow's Literaturnaya gazeta (April 
3) described Chagall ns n “Russian 
artist", and ignored his Jewish origin 
beyond fleeting references to “simple 
rilunls" and ’’biblical legends". On 
April 17, however, Litcraturnayagaze- 
ta devoted a whole page to the '‘Soviet 
Publics Anti-Zionist Commit Ice". 

Gordon McVay 

Dr McVay Is lecturer lu Russian at the 
University of East Anglia: 






l.eppiiiann should have made inure of 
the magisterial rebuke given in Rilke 
hy another great ptiel , Nielan ( ie> » ec . 
whom lie mel hy chance ill Flu re nee. 
George lunk him In usk tor writing Inn 
much and inn easily. Mm ihe reproof 
set Rilke on the rnud In wrestling with 
his medium in order lo a eh i eve preci- 
sion idler having rushed into prim in 
his early years with a fueilily ilmi made 
many tif his verses conic close to kitsch. 
Bis association with Rodin in whose 
house he lived and whose art and mode 
of working lie admired was also deci- 
sive. 

More attention should also have 
hecn paid to the Florentine or Fit scan 
Diary in which Rilke expressed his 
poetic creed. Professor Lcppmann 
ably lays the ghosi of Rilke’s fascism by 
showing ihal he had liulc inicrcst in rir 
understanding of politics, and that he 
was never a nationalist, but always 
cosmopolitan in outlook as befitted a 
poet whose spiritual home was 
Europe, and not any particular coun- 

,\Qi^PSi4lfcaaa}unii nf Rilke.'* major. 
worKs anci competent verse transln- 
unns assist the English reader and help 
jo make this lively accoum of Rilke's 
life both readable and convincing. 

Hans Reiss 

Hans Reiss is professor of German at 
the University of Bristol , 


dcncc painstakingly, and voices his 
criticisms with restraint. 

In part two, Vera Rich examines 
Jewish themes and characters in Be- 
lorussian texts depicting national 
heroes, the revolutionary struggle, the 
Second World War, and lhe jmstwar 
years. Authors writing in Belorussian 
(itself a “minority language”) arc well 
awnre of a “second minority", the Jews 
of the former Pale of Settlement, most 
of whom perished under the Nazi 
occupation. Rich demonstrates thnt 
“positive" Jewish characters tend to be 
good party members and revolutionar- 
ies despite (or nflcr rejecting) their 
nnccstral Jewish background, whereas 
“negative" Jews arc so because of their 
Jewishness. Characters thus divide 
into “reactionaries with strongly 
marked Jewish characteristics and 
somewhat colourless socialists bearing 
Jewish names". Religion is finked with 
reaction and crime. Belorussian au- 
thors show considerable sympathy for 
their Jewish characters, but generally 
portray them as pitiable victims, not 
acilvc heroes. Rich's informative and 
balanced study - longer than Blum's, 
and more up to date (until 1983) - is 
occasionally marred by erratic syntax 
and punctuolion. 

Press attitudes arc indicative. When 


Judicious 

approach 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 
edited by R. A.Fonkes 
Cambridge University Press, £ 1 5-00 
and £2. 95 

ISBN 0521 221943aml293898 
King Richard II 
edited by Andrew Gurr 
Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
and £2.95 

ISBN 0 521 23010 1 and 29765 ft 

R. A. Foakcs’s edition of A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream offcis a fine exam- 

P lc of judicious editorial writing. 

oakes guides the reader securely and 
fluently through the critical and scho- 
larly disputes that have accumulated 

■I.. a iYii i nrJ ^ Mio plriy . man ag a g - lo -b e 

in forma live without being patronizing, 
and dciatchcd without tailing to offer 
opinions. His critical view is a centrist 
one, acknowledging Lhe play's poten- 
tial for dark excursions into sexuality 
and violence, but holding that the 20(fi 
century “In the excitement of discov- 
ery" has Inevitably overemphasized 
this aspect of the piece. 

Perhaps the very judiciousness of 
Fonkes’s aproach leads to a rather 
more sober _view of the play’s meanings 
than experience in the theatre would 
confirm. For example. I find myself at 
the piny’s end less convinced than 
Foakes about the “srabllily of the 
ordered society for which Theseus and 
his ‘cool reason’ stand". 1 also find the 
texture of the play's theatre-language 
more witty ana ambivalent than 
Foakes Infers when he offers such a 
judgement as, “the transformations 
which constitute 'so much of the play's 
‘idle theme* turn out to be a means to 

B race, reconciliation and harmony", 
lut Foakes does make a laudable 
attempt to follow out series policy by 
giving emphasis to the play In perform- 
ance, taking up in particular Harley 
Granville Barker's observations about 
“the right changing of tunc and time, 


and the shifting uf key from speech In 
speech". Vuliuhlc Tnstghls emerge, 
but sonic renders at least will lie k-ft 
re flee ling how far we have in go he lore 
lhc terms uf theatre -analysis compare 
for relincniciu and subtlety (in the 
description of speech -rhythms and 
vocal syntax fur example J with the 
fiiniil.ir terms employed tn the analysis 
of literature. 

Andrew Gurr is less concerned than 
Fnakcs with the life uf the play on 
stage, and more occupied with 
varieties nf critical response. A strong 
dissatisfaction emerges with whjt Gurr 
regards as the sentimentalist view of 
Richard II, a view he traces kick to 
Waller Pater and W. B. Yeats, and 
which he considers unduly influential 
even today. He takes to task ihe 
emphasis attached to divine righl hy 
“an earlier generation «f royalist critics 
such as Tih yard and Mullougli". and 
deprecates lhe tendency of Wch and 
2li(h-cciitury criticism to attend less to 
the politic* of deposition and more to 
the psychology of Ihe deposed. For 
Gurr. Richard II remains above ail a 
political play, lightly linked to later 
plays in the tetralogy, distinguished l»y 
the formal balance of its structure, and 
incorporating conflicting views of 
royal office that generate the play's 
political tensions. 

Gurr’s account is himl-l tended and 
scholarly, very deftly interweaving 
comment un the play's action with 
discussiun of contemporary political 
events. When he does come to staging, 
lie is especially instructive about the 
play’s earliest productions, possibly at 
the Swan theatre, and offers a convinc- 
ing discussion of Ihe necessary stage- 
properties, including the possible use 
of canopied pavillions for the contes- 
tants in Act I, scene iii. As a whole, 
Gurr's edition is thorough, scholarly 
and continuously helpfuL It also con- 
trives to give a strongly personal view 
without being in lhc least idiosyn- 
cratic. 

As a series of texts addressed to “a 
new generation of playgoers and read- 
ers", the New Camnridge Shakespeare 
has a great deal in its favour. Introduc- 
tion, text and apparatus are all highly 
legible, and blessedly footnotes really 
arc footnotes, not end-notes tucked 
away w ni Bwiieira i e i n me vuiumc ^ 
Attractive illustrations range from title 
puges and appropriate historical mate- 
rial to production photographs. The 
inclusion of drawings by C Waiter 
Hodges, showing “possible ways of 
staging" certain scenes is harder to 
justify. The introduction to A Midstun- 
mer Night's Dream does not even refer 

In lhau - 1 .1 ■ I. ... , 


to these drawings, and their scholarly 
basis and critical utility remain, f rank- 


basis and critical utility remain, frank- 
ly, a puzzle. The list oF further reading 
which completes each volume is use- 
rid, although a more uniform policy on 
explanatory annotation would have 
been helpful. -Taken together, all this 
means that, even with strong Oxford 
competition, the new scries is likely to 
be widely and profitably used in 
schools and universities across the 
world. 

J. R. Mulryn e 

J, R. Mulryne is a professor of English 
at the University of Wanvick. 

The edition by James Engcll nnd 
Walter Jackson Bate of Coleridge’s 
Biographic Literaiia is now available 
in paperback from Princeton Unvcrsi- 
ty Press at £16.50. 


A Companion to the Cantos of Ezra Pound 

Volume fl (Cantos 74-120) 

CARROLL F. TERRELL 

Although much has been written about Pound, his poetry lias had virtually 
no tradition of literary criticism. The publication of this second volume of 
the Companion is a major contribution to the beginning of a literary 
evaluation of Pound’s great, but often abstruse, work The Cantos. Both 
volumes of the Companion bring togedier in conveniently numbered 

S losses of each canto the most pertinent details from the vast body of work 
one during the last thirty years. 

£35.95 Hardback 32Qpp 0-520-04731-1 

Donne, Milton and the End of Humanist Rhetoric 

THOMAS O.SLOANE 

Centering on the differences between Donne’s literary voiceand Milton’s 
Thomas Sloanc challenges the usual view that Donne is a late scholastic and 
Milton a late humanist. Milton may h jive sounded like a humanist but 
Donne actually wrote like one. By examining rhe writings of Cicero, St. 
Augustus and Erasmus as well lesser-known humanists and anti- 
humanists, Sloan e establishes the context within which Donne and Milton 
worked. 

£26.95 Hardback 400pp 0-520-05212-9 
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Land, Kinship and LlFc-Cyt It 
edited hy R. M. Smith 
Cambridge LPnivtTsiiv Pre**. t-HUKl 
ISBNH52I2MII4 


TJiis bunk asks a simple question: was 
the structure of kinship groups in 
England before 1X511 a function of the 
bin* led properly they possessed and 
•be manner by which they acquired it? 
The answer in this quest ion. though. is 
fur from simple. Ii is explored in 15 
Mihsiuniial essays ranging from Hie 
l.lih in the I ‘Jili eon tunes, inosi of 
them based on deluded archival re- 
search. Collectively they make heavy 
reading, hut the efforl is worthwhile 
and the volume as u whole a iioiuhk* 
contribution lo scholarship. 

I lie individual studies are preceded 
bv an "analytical introduction, the 
adjective presumably being intended 
«, "justify •be Ceeliiiieal and linguist it 


who prnvuleil it. 

I lie opjiorl mu lies for p.iiil i-niplny- 
riieui have a I'cnriug mi family forma- 
1 u m .uid si niL t ure since m.ir ritige 
gene rally ciealed a newlinusehold and 
therefore required uii ecouoruie basis. 
The Lnglisln.mil huronc.-iii) custom uf 
late marriage is usually explained hy 
the practice uf pmt-ninrh'm inheri- 
tance. Inheritance customs comprise 
ihc third rheme of these essays. I lie 
picture that emerges is hu/icr ilun mi 
the two previous issues. The most 
intriguing study is Richard Walls 
which com eludes that property and the 
manner of its transmission was 11 with- 
out major impact” on the process uf 
family forma l ton and on family struc- 
tures (tliis negative formulation is a 
characteristic tone of the hook). 

Tlie fourth rheme - landlord -lenmir 
relations in matters of property de- 
volution— is related to the previous 
one but is discussed principally in the 
chapters dealing with the period be- 
fore 15(81. The final theme is the 
economic plight or families without 
property { "proper ty-deficicnf is the 
term used). This is mainly the subject 
of the com rilmt ions covering (he I6rh 
to IKih centuries. 

A minor irritation of the Imnk is that 
sever id essays, notably Macfarlnncs 
and Keith Wnghtson's. were written a 
long time ago f publication of the 
volume has heen promised since 1979) 


succeeding essays. The first is whether 
utigjislt rural society corresponded to 
the Uiuyaiioviiut inndcl in which land 
was held uud cultivated hy the pnt- 
riachicnl family mid where there was 
no land market and no wage liilmur. 
Hie individual auihors Imvc no diffi- 
culty in dispusing or the stereotype. As 
Dr niorichard succinctly puts it. land 
could be acquired hy “patrimony, 
mat rummy and parsimony”. Yet wc 
cannnt conclude with Alan Macfar- 
ane. m an essay obviously written 

M? 1 ®. h r n ' °& i,u °J £ "8tel> 

individualism, that England was not n 
"peasant nut inn". Several contributors 
show that land sales supplemented 
ratiic r than supplanted transfers of 
Innd within families. The precise ba- 
lance between one form of transfer and 

aitoiJHv u-aw dictated bj prjrliruljir 

cciinmnic. demographic and social cir- 
cumstances, although purchase may 
have become relatively more impor- 
tant than inheritance after the Black 
Death. 

The absence or presence of wage 
labour in rural society is ti second 
theme identified by Richard Smith. 
Once more, it Is easy to demonstrate 
the existence of wage earners; the 
interest lies In identifying the condi- 
tions in which they heenme more 
common. Family labour might well be 
supplemented m various stages in the 
family life-cycle by hired hands. More 
generally, from the later 14th ccnturv 
there was emerging a socially diffe- 
rentiated society - as a result of land 
sates composed of large fnrmcrs. or 

W,n neetied wa jB c labour, 
nnd landless or nearly landless people 


Tlie Peasant Land Market In Medieval 
England 

edited by P. D. A. Harvey 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £28.00 
ISBNO 19822661 6' 


important, 

there is a lack uf balance, with the 
ywirs before 1550 more fully and more 
effectively discussed thnn the early 
modern period (an important excep- 
tion is Richard Wall's essay). The 
greatest difficulty, however is to know 
to wlint extent the findings of the 
particular case studies can he general- 
ized. Studies of village land markets 
reveal, in Dr Blanchard's words, “a 
kaleidoscopic pattern of change in the 
methods of land transference". Most 
of Hie evidence presented here comes 
rmm eastern and southern England 
and the West Midlands. It is most 
unlikely that n provides anything like a 
complete picture of the complex rela- 
tionships existing between rural fami- 
lies and the land they formed. 

oh»- C rve rl Shi I ,nn| ^hist or£a J UI ?k i JK ' n n * ral soc . ieties when 

being deployed so cffeciiiX rilL ? t" chan *« occ "^ in the rela- 

baolc also offers a wav of irin? tonshtp between land and population? 

toaeiher the „r IJ' S ,s one of the first questions that 

one expects this book to answer for 
England in the 14th and ISih centuries, 
after the Black Death had dramatically 
reduced population by a third, and 
land, once in short supply, became 
abundant. 

Answers in general terms were 
given long ago. Sellers of land 
were no longer masters of the situa- 
tion; buyers had to be enticed and 
cajoled, and harsh conditions of tenure 
relaxed; greater variations in the size 
of peasant holdings emerged as a result 
of a burgeoning market in land. In this 
new survey, four authors and their 
editor while accepting the above pic- 
ture, delve much more deeply, consid- 
er the problem over a longer period of 
time, and come up with even more 


A new 
market 


J^cthcr the study of the economic and 
of the social history of England. Of late 
the two branches of the discipline have 

S™ hci J wti y s - f ne former 
concerned with broad issues of econo- 
mic change and the latter obsessed bv 
the fascinating minutiae of human 
behaviour. The interaction of familial 
groups and long-term economic de- 
velopment is especially dear in Bruce 

SnSKF u ?? essa y on l4 ‘h century 
Norfolk, but it appears as an issue 
throughout the volume. 


satisfying answers. 

Tlie occasion for this book was the 
completion of four theses on manorial 
estates, all concentrating on the for- 
tunes of small-scale landholders, cus- 
tomary and free, and ranging in date 
from two generations before the Black 
Death to 1500. Janet Williamson ex- 
amines three places in Norfolk in the 
late 13th century, Rosamond Faith 
nine villages in Berkshire and one in 
Wiltshire in the 14th and 15th cenrur- 
jes, Andrew Jones five in Bedfordshire 
in the 15th century, and Tim Lomas in 
21 st Durham between 1350 nnd 
1500. They analyse their material in 
different wavs, but the editor in nn 
exemplary introduction and conclu- 
sion thoughtfully draws out the points • 
of agreement, notes the divergences in 
local experience, nnd offers original 
ins'^nis of his own. As a result wc see 


ing. Lordly intervention is rarely de- 
scribed explicitly, but the authon 
pounce on every clue. 

Many different ingredients in com- 
bination are shown to have affected 
me final pattern of tenant holdings; no 
one item, be it partible inheritance, the 
dictates of lords, or the proportion of 
free to uufrec land, was alone re- 
sponsible for the outcome. And the 
pace of change varied in different 
counties, and on different estates. Bui 
the authors all agree on one general 
trend. By 1500 holdings ceased to be 
guarded within the family. An imper- 
sonal land market had developed, 
passing land back and forth between 
unrelated villagers nnd strangers 
■The nmrk t-^- r 

to the other was taken, as Professor 
Harvey, the 


L. A. Clarkson 


L. A. Clarkson is professor of social 
ht story m Queen's university, Belfast. 


Jteval epochs, but rather accelerat- 
ing changes that had been under way 
for other reasons for more than a 
century. 

The four authors each examine the 
size of peasant holdings,- and follow the 
transactions which diminished some 
and enlarged others. They separate the 
dealings that kept land within the 
lamily from those that conveyed it 
outside, and seek to mpneura ika 



Economic 
ebb and 
flow 


Trade and Civilisation In (ho Indian 
0«im: tin economic history from the 
rise or Ishun to 1750 
hy K. N. Chaudhuri 
Ca mbridge University Press, £25 00 
and £8.95 

ISBN 0521 24226 6and 28542 9 
Tito histo 


various times by Sinbad, Marco Polo, 
the fleets of imperial China, India men 
pm Europe, Maratha pirates and 
Caribbean buccaneers, there have 
nowed for millcnia rich and complex 
trades to which there were no equiva- 
lents in the Atlantic and the Pucific 
before tlie coming of the Europeans. 
The current surge of specialist studies 
011 l « e Indian Ocean is dexterously 
moulded by Chaudhuri into a learned 
and stimulating, though far from easy 
book. 


and with the rise of Islam in the Middle 
East Chaudhuri deftly sketches the 
growth, from the early Middle Ages, 
or Arab dominance of much of the 
commerce of the Indian Ocean, which 

nlng of the I6fh century of fleets from 
Portugal, probably Europe’s most 
puny and backward state. Yet within 

a J v2s S't 

hern ui £ the Americas - 

!™j“ been established a Porlu- 


His intention is “to examine [the] 
constant interaction between the 
rationality of commercial decisions, 
financial aspirations nnd the larger 
elements of causality embedded in the 
lory of the waters' that am>r S£u En so< L iety n H d H ,c environment". 


Bfini. 

some two 




nnu _i Ki. — ■ col «locsl, trade nnd 
J 08 ha , s recently given way to 
subtler approaches exemplified In such 
vast works ns those of Feinnnd 

afmofPhliinii 6 M fn ite ^ ranea J 1 1,1 ,ho 


Pr n r« (n . rJ° seminal studies 
Chaudhuri now adds this 
ii!uL « Peroepdvc account of the 


range of scho- 


energies to territorial 


turned their 
conquest. 

rh ^ st . this background Professor 
rem d m 2’ f qi j a!1 / at home cur- 

wuswsr«ssai5js 


■inpucs something more than material 
matters alone wllfte disnppJlnTedlhm 
lJ?m. C !. , i Cent . r S ,,0 L 0n eca >tomic prob- 


mony in the East, 
No great son is 
Around its 


more attractive, 
shores there have 


Aire — artistic relations between 


wh«b dwS.^T3 n ' Tm 

n^„ n8 ^i h . e u» a ® e ' ol , d crossing of the* 


magisterial survey. The book opens In 8 n l age ' old crossing of thi 

wSratr assarfassijS 

iBfsafejfSfijs* ■a»wjatfisss ."tss: sc™« 


editor, persuasively 

the~B]nck Death in' a frZiTiLZ* 3KC n rg , ues ’ tin, c in the 12th century. 

SasfflLtSiC'i!? SJS~apd 

in ihc resources of the village, wlthoul 
being defined on the ground. Hcna 
•ben; uniformity in size, and their 
flexibility. They could be enlarged or 
reduced ns land or population 
changed. This system was abandoned 
in favour of precisely defined pieces of 
land, measured out acre by acre, which 
soon required to be carefully 

inn™ 3LBi SS ‘ h d e Sgi 

the role of sub-lSS »nH changing times, and flexibility had to 

— ^r^r„Ti'i,s 

because it alone could be freely bought 
and sold. But legal obstacles in the way 
of dividing villein land could not be 
upheld for ever; the Black Death 
finally broke down all the barriers. 

• A better understanding of the role of 
inheritance customs also emerges from 
this study. As the authors effectively 
demonstrate, primogeniture in pra^ 
tice may not succectf in keeping hold- 
ings intact, any more than parti bio 
inheritance leads necessarily to frag- 
mentation. The editor underlines, in- 
stead, the more significant distinction 
between a concept of joint family land 
and inheritance by individuals. If the 
second concept was ■ accepted early 
rather than late, it hastened frag- 
mentation, and made far more differ- 
ence than that between inheritance 
customs favouring elder, younger, or 
ai! sons. 

The four essays that make the kernel 
of this book immerse themselves in 
their separate geographical, econo- 
mic, and social landscapes, and their 
different findings could well bewilder, 
rather than illuminate, the reader. Bal 
with the guidance of the editor, 

advance to a new understanding of jh* 

changes wrought by the land market 
on peasant holdings. This had large 
long-term significance, for it was front 
this much more differentiated peasant 
class that some vigorous and inventive 
men would emerge into the gentry 
class in the 16th century. 


financial and monetary organization 
sustaining the ocean’s commerce. 

Here and there some points of detail 
are disputable The initial expansion of 
Portuguese influence in Asia lacked 
the logic and momentum with which it 
is credited. Far from carrying ail 
Jffore them they failed twice at Aden, 
at Goa and Malacca to start with, and 
regularly at Diu, which they eventually 
acquired by diplomacy. Nor is the 
argument that Europeans introduced 
organized armed violence into the 
Indian Ocean convincing since Marco 
Polo had long since reported that 
snipping moved along the west coast of 
India in “well armed and well 
prepared" convoys for fear of pirates 
And the suggestion that European 
success in penetrating Asia was due to 
a will to win stronger than that of local 
peoples to resist overlooks the fact that 
early Portueuese correspondence is 
nill of complaints about the disobedi- 
of , officei 7- desertion by men and 
plf« iadeqUadeS ° f wea P ons and sup- 
More to the point is that 


some 


» • m r ■■ mini ouil ic 

Asian peoples, Hindu and Moslem 
alike, were not only wiUing to fight in 
the services of Europeans, but to 
finance them as well. Such reflections, 

SfijT teatif y to the stimulus 
provided by this admirable book. 


a v*l s -,J 5 Walc ^i Sniied in their JSh TEf at Then start-' 
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Joan Thirsk 
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Fluvial Forms and Processes 
by David Knighton 
Edward Arnold, £8.95 
ISBN0713I 64050 
Rivers; form and process 
by Marie Morisawa 
Longman, £12.95 
, L^SBN 058248982 2 

Impounded Rivers: perspectives for 
ecological management 
by Geoffrey E. Petts 
Wilcv. £24.50 
ISBN 0471 103063 

Rivers arc obviously of central signifi- 
cance for understanding the way in 
which the physical environment 
works: they provide the arteries along 
which water is collected from the 
land-surface system and along which 
much erosion of the continents is 
ultimately focused. Although their 
central significance tins been generally 
acknowledged in the environmental 
sciences for at least 80 years, it wns not 
until 1964 that geographers began to 
consider the nature ana significance of 
river, or fluvial processes as a major 
area of research. 

Since then however, river-based re- 
senreh has burgeoned to reveal how 
hydrological data, which relates to 
stages of the hydrological cycle such as 
river flow, can be analysed and mod- 
elled; how river channels in section, 
plan and pattern are determined; what 
effects, intentional or otherwise, hu- 
man activity has on rivers and river 
channels; and how rates of denudation 
- on average, the equivalent of about 
30 millimetres peeled off the land 
surface of the Earth every one 
thousand years - can be estimated 
from the material carried along the 

riv epiqf HfrgiimrM Ttinnn ■■ .1 ■ I 

bh these nnd other related themes has 
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A red-headed Cardinal Beetle photographed by Ken Prcslon-Morhain 
by Christopher O’Toole (Oxford Ur 


for Insects in Camera 

Press, £14.95). 


tended to hetriiy their origins with a 
hydrological, scdimcnlnlogicni, en- 
gineering, gcnmorphologlcnl or ecolo- 
gical point of view. However, as such 
aspects cannot easily be treated in 
isolation, authors are gradually adopt- 
ing a more integrated approach. How 
far, then, do these three latest addi- 
tions reflect this trend? 

David Knighton's undergraduate 
textbook, essentially geomorphologic- 
al in approach, emphasizes the need 
for closer integration of our under- 
standing of the network of river chan- 
nels and of the river channels them- 
selves. He endeavours to achieve this 
by proceeding from channel networks 
(including channel initiation) to fluvial 
processes operating in the river chan- 
nel, to the way in which channel form is 
adjusted to fluvial processes and final- 
ly to changes in cross sections and 


University 


though students mny wonder why the 
erosional features produced by rivers 
rather than the deposit ion a I ones, such 
as braided rivers and floodplains, arc 
emphnsized, and why fans and deltas 
(both very fluvial) are omitted. Speci- 
fically addressed lo undergraduates in 
geography and earth sciences, the first 
two Introductory chapters of this 
concise and useful book could be 
appropriate to first-year students, 
whereas the rest of the book could be 
used with profit by second-year or 
possibly third-year students. 

Although at first sight, Ri vers seems 
to cover exactly the same subject, it 
differs in both emphasis and scope. 
The book is intended for senior under- 
graduates and professionals, the 
emphasis throughout being on indi- 
vidual research contributions. These 
are often described sequentially, but a 


Joan Thirsk was formerly reader ft 
economic history in the university 
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txren lubtered by greater availability or 
hydrological data and greater aware- 
ness of the need to appreciate the 
effects of human modification on river 
systems. Most modern textbooks have 

Science 
speak 

Art and Artefact In Laboratory 

Science: a study of shop work and shop 

talk fn a research laboratory 

by Michael Lynch 

Routledge & Kegan Paul . £29.95 

ISBN07100 97530 

Science has tong held a peculiar fas- 
cination for scholars from a wide range 
of disciplines - historians, philo- 
sophers, psychologists, poiiticnl scien- 
tists, sociologists, and so on. Since the 
work of Thomas Kuhn, however, a 
fundamental rcevatuation of precon- 
ceptions about the "special** character 
of science hns heralded a marked 
change in the kind of approaches 
brought to bear .on it. This change has 
been especially marked in the speial 
study of science. Instead of focusing on 
relationships between scientists, the 
reward system and institutional affilia- 
tions, current work sets out to demons- 
trate the fundamentally social charac- 
ter of the objects, facts and discoveries 
of science. The very content of scien- 
tific knowledge is now nn accepted 
target for sociological study. Indeed, 
the past 15 years has witnessed much 
scholarship in this vein, vigorous in its 
production of empirical research and 
contentious in its epistemological Im- 
plications. 

One result of the release from 
pre-Kuhnlan orthodoxy has been a 
proliferation of research perspectives 
m the social study of science. Thus, 
although they are generally united in 
their disdain for the traditional (“re- 
ceived") view of science, practitioners 
of the new social study of science differ 
in their methodological styles and 
preferences. Although the full signifi- 
cance of these differences is yet to be 
realized, it is clear that they have an 
important bearing on what exactly we 
shall come to understand by the “social 
character of scientific know!e?|g$". 
Michael Lynch’s study fails under 


m ,or rive, channels ,^ 

I s P. Br ” cu J a yy chapters two, three and four, and In 


Marie Muri’.awj \ .ippronch imii he 
divided into four singes. First . chnpieis 
on river L'liannel processes outline such 
lupics .is dcniiikitinii rales. Ji>i lr.su Iks 
of stream How, ami ilerivaiion and 
transport of sediment. Srmnd, a group 
of well-illustrated chapters is con- 
cerned broadly with landfrums arising 
from fluvial erosion of river channels, 
channel pattern. ;iml deposition (in- 
cluding fans and deltas, ns well ns 
floodplains). 

Third, in her con si deration of ihc 
quantitative analysis of drainage h.isin 
characteristics, Morisawa chooses in 
concentrate on drainage networks in 
terms of the analysis nr the siniistical 
properties of their shape rather tlinn 
on the processes which send water 
flows through them, and on the way in 
which rock type and tectonic processes 
arc reflected m drainage natter ns and 
major fluvial feature!;. This section, 
however, is the least exciting, us ii 
ignores some »»f the most recent re- 
search approaches nnd does not in- 
clude palacnhydrology (particularly 
the approach of S. A. Scliumni) or a 
discussion of alluvial chronology. 

Fuirrlh, a final chapter outlines ways 
in which the hydrological cycle is 
uttered by lirhani/niion and changes in 
land use, reviews the way in which 
river channel enlargement (this may 
also he reduction) can succeed urba- 
nization, and discusses how other 
a Iterations of river channels enn occur 
downstream from river engineering 
schemes and from dams. The illustra- 
tions throughout are excellent; and the 
numerous tables usefully collate large 
amounts of data and equations. 

In her concluding paragraph, Mori- 
sawa suggests that whatever man docs 
to the fluvial system . wc should ensure 
that the effect will be harmonious with 
the natural system. Whereas the first 
two books do not have sufficient space 
to indicate how wc might ensure such a 
result, this subject is dealt with in more 
detail in Impounded Rivers. Using 
examples from most parts of the world, 
Geoffrey Petts's main concern is with 
morphological and ecological changes 
in the recent past and with the manage- 
ment of future changes. Intended as a 
comprehensive geographical analysis 
of the effects of dams and their 


ami dynamics of the wnrhl\ river 
systems lor ;r variety of environmental 
scientist-, and <i\ il engineers, tins bonk 
should fulfil its aim." 

Already about 20 per cent ol riser 
runoff in Africa .ind North America is 
cnnlrihutcri by impoundments, and it 
has heen estimated thai hy (he year 
21KJI) some 66 per cent of the world's 
river now will be controlled hv dams. 
Although ihc peak «if d,un building 
may have been about 196X. many more 
ore still being constructed 'nr nn 
attempt in enhance world water re- 
sources; indeed, more Ilian - two dams 
per day are being added to rivers of the 
world. Research nn impounded rivers 
has followed ihc graph of dam building 
activity and has proceeded from the 
mure obvious effects, including sedi- 
mentation in reservoirs nnd the scour 
which occurs through erosion hy dear- 
er water immediately he low dams, lo 
the less readily recognized effects on 
fish migration, water quality, river 
channel morphology, ana river ecolo- 
gy downstream from the dams. 

Citing more than 7tHV references to 
interdisciplinary research, Pelts pro- 
ceeds from introductions in hydrology, 
water uuuliiy, and seslon transport (all 
mineral particles nnd non-living mat ter 
suspended in the lluws) to four clinp- 
lets reviewing changes in channel 
morphology, vegetation structure, 
niacrnin vertebrates, and fish and 
fisheries. A final chapter, on manage- 
ment problems, indicates that, 
although we now know the consequ- 
ences of dam construction, our ahiilty 
to predict precisely when and where 
they will occur is still poor. Pens 
advocates a positive approach, viewing 
river impoundment as nn integral part 
of the catchment ecosystem. His im- 
portant book certainly provides an 
exhaustive review which will assist 
progress in that direction. 

Whereas Fluvial Forms and Proces- 
ses and Rivers progress to a final brief 
coverage of the significance of change 
in the fluvial system, Impounded Riv- 
ers demonstrates the detailed consequ- 
ences of one major type of change. 

K. J. Gregory 

K.J.G, 


effective in Ills demons! ration or rhe 
way in which the cross-section of river 
channels and their planform are shown 
to be adjusted to a number of controll- 
ing factors (including hydrology), al- 


the rubric of “laboratory studies" - a 
participant-observation style oF inves- 
tigation bnsed on prolonged immer- 
sion in the day-to-day activities of 
working scientists. Lynch visited a 
ncuroscicnccs laboratory over n two- 
year period, focusing in particular on 
the use of electron microscopy to 
document the neural generation phe- 
nomena known as “axon sprouting". 
He uses ethnographic field notes and 
detailed transcriptions of audiotape 
recordings to show how electron mic- 
roscopic phenomena are part of the 
social accomplishment of natural sci- 
entific order. 

Although its themes arc generally 
consistent with other laboratory stu- 
dies, Lynch's argument differs In some 
matters of emphasis. First Lynch goes 
further than previous studies in estab- 
lishing his familiarity with the esoteric 
details of the science being done at Ihc 
laboratory bench. Second, there is a 
refreshing lack of instrumental irony. 
Little space is devoted either to phi- 
losophy bashing or to calls for the need 
to demystify science, even though 
Lynch admits his conclusions reveal 
major inconsistencies with standard 
“formal-rational versions of science". 
Third, Lynch insists throughout that 
the descriptive analysis he aims for 
should avoid addressing or using cate- 
gories and Issues which have currency 
in the social sciences. 

The book will also be of interest lo 
those who have followed the fortunes 
of ethnomethodology (and all its 
variants). Lynch’s boob bears Harold . 
Garflnkcl's formal seal of approval (by 
virtue of his editorship of this series of 
Studies In Ethnomethodology) and so 
can be read as an update on early 
ethnomethodology. For example, the 
maxim of “unique adequacy* 1 - the 
requirement that studies operate from 
witnin the competence systems they 
describe - informs the work through- 
out. Many of the difficulties associated 
with this kind of tenet reappear In this 
work and are well recognized by Lynch 
himself. For example. Lynch struggles 
cogently with the thorny problem of 
the specificity of the conversational 
data he anpJ^^Whgt flspcqtss.flf 
scientists' conversation "(and, more 




concluding paragraphs ol chapters 
en, eight and eleven. Such integra- 


ihe i 

seven, eigni ana eleven. Such integra- 
tion, however, would have been more 
valuable at the beginning of each 
chapter. 


generally, of their practical reasoning) 
are peculiar to sdence7 Although the 
question remains unanswered, I was 
impressed by Lynch’s careful handling 
of it. 

The prose bears some traces of its 
ethnomcthodological heritage, espe- 
cially in its more programmatic mo- 
ments, but for the most part is precise 
and less opaque than that of the 
mnster’s 1967 volume in the series. A 
hallmark of the work is the detailed 
observations and cautious interpreta- 
tions of the laboratory talk discussed in 
the latter part of the book. There is a 
marvellous and perceptive elegance in 
the characterization of exchanges be- 
tween scientists as they effect agree- 
ments. objections, reformulations, 
and so on. 

Intended to be a descriptive study, 
the book succeeds at that level, but (lie 
price is a lack of explicit comment on 
the rich epistemological issues which 
simmer beneath the surface. Lynch's 
strategy of deliberately avoiding con- 
tentious issues In the philosophy of 
science means llinl some important 
joints about social science investiga- 
tions of science, together with interest- 
ing suggestions about deficiencies in 
the “social study of science", are 
unfortunately relegated to asides nnd 
footnotes. There is also a problem in 
knowing which particular aspects are 
being criticized, as the socinl study of 
science, as Lynch admits, has ad- 
vanced considerably since the volume 
wns first drafted. It is a pity, however, 
that the criticisms arc insufficiently 
highlighted, because they are impor- 
tant lor (he emerging debate about 
methodological styles. 

Lynch’s own final reflections on the 
study correctly postpone any conclu- 
sive Claims for its significance. Despite 
impressively detailed observation, it 
does not claim to have achieved more 
than "the most speculative grasp of 
neuroscientific work within the mon- 
strously difficult strictures of Garfink- 
el's program". . 

Steven Woolgar 
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THE 1IMES HICHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


In. cJucniiun there is surely nu mure 
(uiulanienial and obsessive conflict 
than liberty versus equality. Fraternity 
gim-rally yets left out. Const i tin ion's 
may prandiloquently deelurc all chil- 
dren in have equal rights in the same 
quality of schooling. In reality, social 
and economic driving forces home 
what they are, the strongest interests 
Ml- in inequality. whether it is parents 
wanting freedom to choose where or 
what their children are taught, or 
teachers warning freedom to choose 
what m teach I hem Although it is a 
very old tllenie there is 11 particular 
reason for welcoming this new Ixiok on 
11. At a lime w licit central initiatives for 
ciirricijJi.m change have been coming 
duck ami fast, the liberty-equality 



School 

science 

Interpreters of Science: a history of (he 
A ssoclalioji for Science Education 
by David Layton 

Association for Science Education/ 
John Mu rray, £12. 95 nnd £6.95 
ISBhfO 7 1 95 4 1808 and 4 185 9 

17 i O£M» l,S l ^ en I bcrs, ? i P. now acceding 
1 /.UUU, the Association for Science 

S'K"! (ASH) U the strongest ““ 
ject teaching association in the coun- 
f r >: inviting David Layton to write its 
historv is a reflection of its se f- 
pride. This sclf-ctS-- 
jk[E* 15 renec,cd 'll the fact that the 
CJS? 1, nnJ squired to provide a 
heroic biography, but was free to 
express lus own critical insight. The 
Was J" s,lfied by the lize nnd 
* associat 'fn, and by its 
I renutahon; as one chief education 

°-V.o 

0 TaCm y =Ir ,hcirow, ’ profcssi0 "- 

ciaK?hiI t !; ayt0n P resents the nsso- 
ciation s history as three separate but 

JSJJJJ hS, rands, A * rhe first is,,s constitu- 
donal history. A small group of public 

school science mastere started the 
venture in 1902. The author traces the 

! TV he barriers of 

e htism and sex. leading to an cxiraor- 

ailtnfn r ^' Sl P 1 ® 1 lasting from 1922 until 
amalgamation in l%3, of separate 
associations for men and women. 
From the hindsight- of present con- 
ccrns, the women seemed to have had 
of educational priorities 
during the 41 years of purdah. 

, , second strand discusses the 

development of communicntions bc- 
tween members, through conferences 
and publications. Professor Layton’s 
analysis shows that growth hns led to 
qua itnttvc changes. Some have been 
oscillatory: the original focus on class- 
room issues was replaced by a desire to 

&Jo h 5^ lvc discussion of the cur- 
rlcular nnd contextual issues of science 
hHVe * 8ain ken Prcdotni- 
JJJi- A more consistent change hns 

finunr ?* te . n5l0 5| °f involvement 
first of ncndcmics, then of industry and 

£ rW in «i range of Sacts 
ns Inc association has sought both to hi* 
nrore open Olid to increase prestige and 

school science curriculum. Here attain ' 
there has been oscillation. Whereof in 

publIc ^liool wfitiSS 

srtjsS SSSSS 

ary and medical profeSoti Kder ' 
perspectives led to the mSPS I ' 

ih th * 1 

... ™; . Af,cr thc ■ wartime mo ra ior- 


* dileinni.i is cxpnsmg a gnod irianv raw 
l nerve ends. It helps in stainl hack and 
F w tlw pmWcins in less insular pers- 
pective. 

I In his introduction Brian Holmes 
points run how much easier it has been 
to change school structures than curri- 
cula. British teachers worrying about 
centre-creep cun take heart from ex- 
perience in other countries where their 
counterparts continue to decide whnl 
is taught, even though curricula are 
laid down hy nutional ministries of 
education. Freedom, he finds, conics 
nearest to licence in the Mickey Mouse 
smorgasbord of courses on uffer in 
many American high schools. In his 
chapter on the United Slates David 
Turner records that this situation was 
sufficiently alarming to give rise to a 
report in 1983 hy the National Com- 
mission for Excellence in Education 
entitled A Nation at Risk: the impera- 
tive for educational reform. Holmes’s 
more general conclusion is that thc 
content of education is the rock on 
which progress in reaching equality has 
foundered. 

This is so even in France where 
familiar anecdotes have made the 
Munster's control over what happens 
in the classroom legendary (“At this 
moment every 12-yetir-nld in every 
school is . . ."j The chapter by Martin 
McLean explains why the real picture 
is somewhat different. Powerful press- 
ure groups with an interest in econo- 
mic planning have been able to insist 
on more science and technology. n 
tendency reinforced by the wishes uf 
the pupils themselves. But however 
persuasive the central directives in- 1 


lum. the membership reverted to sup- 
port for the separate sciences. The 
ff 3 u ,JS cu,un ] development work 
in the 1960s and 1970s tended to 
concentrate on separate sciences, but 

ZSW ° r in L lc * rated initiatives 
_ became firmly established in the lower 
secondary school. Now the policy both 
inside and outside (he ASE has shifted 
Back to combination .or integration. It 
5““ ta « b=en nWirc interesting! 
however, if Professor Layton had 
discussed, in the light of his evidence, 
the underlying reasons for these 

§eKn',S ly reIatcd tQ,he tensi °"s 

l“ cfiers «aius as graduates 
m their subjects and shifting views of 
their professional role. 

Tins same strand contains other 
episodes which illustrate some of the 
assoaanon’s difficulties. While its in- 
j Urnculum reform in the 
T L? 50s J® d 10 ,he Nuffield Science 
teaching Project, it was not able to 
maintain control of this development. 
,„® a 2v a P 101 ^ thorough analysis 
would have been of interest here. One 
reason quoted is that the large associa- 
tion could not produce rapid re- 
sponses. an enduring problem when 
democracy is in conflict with pressures 
on officers to have power thrust upon 
them because of their expertise and 
availability. A more recent episode is 
analysed in greater detail - the associa- 
tion s forays Into thc technology area 
which have on occasion led to conflict 
o?- 1 * 1 k°dies Ming initiatives in 
this field. Technology education is 
surely an issue that can only be tackled 
on a cross-curricular basis: should not 

WiJMSS? 

actually hinder 

^n sheets- role In the^Klum a 
a whole. However, although the ASE 
took a commendable initiative in 
founding , he Council of Subica 
1 caching Associations f COSTA) that 
body has yet to emerge with a voi« n i 

Itls SBSXL S cu . rricuium debates < 

have SmS^ Cr,SS r“ thM 1 would 3 

S ? T re from Professor < 

; 

°Ho w^Jcr ° Pro fe!° ! a ‘J vanced “ W v 

iSteSssa : 
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v iliuling change, thc teachers' disposi- 
I tkui In shrug their shoulders, ignore 
Paris and carry on as before remains 
remarkably unshaken, nnd there is 
' very little that the inspectorate can do 
1 about it. By comparison there is an 
impression of much greater vitality in 
thc curriculum debate in England. The 
chapter by Crispin Jones gives a useful 
account of developments leading up to 
the current effort tu give some shape to 
the confusing variety of initiatives. 

On less familiar ’territory Pauline 
Chan sets out to analyse tradition and 
change in the People’s Republic of 
China. The starting point is Chairman 
Mao's intention “to uiicllcciuulizc the 
proletariat nnd proletarianize the in- 
tellectuals'' and she outlines the Five 
Year Plan/Grcat Leap Forward course 
of party policy. One stage of this is 
apparently “the policy of walking on 
two Ices", an engaging phrase wTiich 
could have done with more explana- 
tion for the uninitiated. Perhaps China 
is one country where thc teachers do 
what they arc told - at least they are 
consiantly undergoing in-service 
education and professional develop- 
ment in which they “are required to 
intend meetings in the school to study 
politics and engage in ‘educational 
transformation' discussions to upgrade 
pedagogical effectiveness". Both in 
this contribution on China and in that 
of J J.Tomiak on the USSR there is a 
careful account of the content of the 
curriculum and the structure of teacher 
training, as laid down by the gover- 
meni, hut it is difficult to avoid 
scepticism about how uniformly and 
effectively it all works in two such 
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view 

Giving Teaching back to Teachers: a 
critical Introduction to curriculum 
theory 

by Robin Barrow 
Wheatsheaf, £20.00 and £8 95 
ISBN 0 7108 0269 2 and 0274 9 

Robin Barrow's new book is described 
as a major new critique of the field of 
curriculum studies, thc nature of curri- 
culum theory and the implications for 
A T ^ a '? n :- ,n a <Mihon we are 

“whh hmi bt? ° k u Wi11 dem °nstrate 
with brutal clarity that a large part of 

curnculum theory and research is 
entirely unrehahlk” . 1 


&■- vast systcms^^^^^^^*^^®® 
•re From a comparative vicwnnim .. 

E nn°V ,l,,cres,in 8 contribution i, t 
IS final one on Japan, where £ J* 
Jo course of postwar rccoLl^ 
«i American ideals of individuX” 10 ! 
m liberty confronted indigenau^ 3Dd 
S cepl ? ( .° r ^"y «nd obedience rt 
ul resulting accommodaiion betwSn a* 

0 ‘' vo motivations is the theme Sf if 
ln clrapk-r. which is also hy Holmcf-n' 

illustrations are striking- the S’, J^ e 
ic a I moral education whfch 0n * 
* tell, need 

,f l, on was successively denoinSl L J 
n adapted by grafting* on elements of 
e American social studies; alKS, l 
1- democratic mass system has cmSet 

' 33?fcK?T? !! ercc in • SS 

s shames the candidate 'UdYhe'S 
J dntc s family; and for all the growft*' 
N opportunities for women Xch the 
- Americans set out to promote hi 
universities remain disprSponfenatclI 
! ma,c mstitutions while elsewhere tea 
■ ceremony training, honiemakSI 
: course ? a "d instruction in flS 
arranging retain their appeal. 

1 thing to be said is that 

1 £ nbke m ® n y such collections, this one 
is no ragbag. The International Bureau 
of Education taxonomy which all the 
contributions fpllow gives it a coher- 

nhS # w f ,ch °^ ers stu dents a useful 
object lesson in how to go abou 
comparative analysis. 

Arthur Hea rnden 

Arthur Hearnden is general secretary of 
the Independent Schools Joint Cottnd 

theoretical inadequacies. There ate 
two lines of research in thc sociology of 
education that are ignored by Barrow- 
bot h of which offer a more penetrating 
critique of curriculum theory and cur- 
nculum research than thc one Barrow 
uas chosen. 

The first derives from James Cole- 
man and his work on equality for (ho 
American government. It was de- 
veloped by Christopher Jencks and has 
been taken up by John Gray in this 
TJ‘ S line of research demons- 
trates that the differences in the learn- 
ing effects produced by different 
“ ^ different 


cl»™. AUhough il wo;, Id be 

clnim? Cntl J a of a book bcca use ofthe 
clnims made on the dustcover. It is 

SSSt ™ ! lo b , e influenced by them 
when buying a book. It follows rhm 
some comment is justified, and in his 

research and curriculum studies with 

the nerH°f S ° nie ° f lhe work b “ed on 
Jj* - 1 "“d forniore conceptual preci- 

X" fddmon some ofthe empirical 
Nev Sp r P aitl ^Iar, ORACLE and 
S ! S BenncIt s Tithing Styles and 

fine [k Crlticize d as altemp- 
mg to bring off the impossible. That is 
i°“ ncover general fadings andde- 
velop general guides to teachers that T 
flr ® ‘nherently unachievable. I 


P. J. Black 

Professor Black Is director of the 

Edwatlon aT^rTt Malhe ^s 
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ag^ndde: 

nri°f |p neral guides to teachers that 
^I'nterently unachievable. 

nntln an ,m P° rtnnt critique. It Is 

r 1 sis 

eritioue 8 °i? n , the basis ofPfl similar 
ciitioue. It was argued that little 

benefit resulted from passing on the 
results of inadequately conceptualized 
prescriptive research or learning the 
wsrks of great theorists. Instead the 
social sciences were to be used analyti- 
cally to help beginning teachers to 

t U hemh? nd taelr P re dicament and help' 
™ J5* 0 *™ more flexible and able to 
learn from their experience. It is good 
°„tete Robfu Barrow* ihaMhc 

founders of the Sussex course were 
correct. The claim of novelty " 
bSH'f °re difficult to accepi. ’ 

, , e bald of curriculum studies is in 
feet a vague and imprecise one. Robin 
Barrow hns inevitably taken an 
HKW* and P a «ifl! view. In par" 
AmL I h ,s 5tran gly critical of the 
em P lnc j sr fradiUon and of 
those elements of the tradition that 

researen. Studies involving arge sam- 

Pjte. obse " atl “' Khodulls, XE: 

^fi° n ®nd number crunching arc 

S-SS* l ri 8 ht, y in m y view, fof’their 
all too frequent methodological and 


bfg 

auced by social and economic factors 
that arc ignored by the education 
researchers Barrow criticizes and, to a 
large extern, by Barrow himself. 

tnc second fine derives from work 
bv Michael F. D. Young and others. 
Here, the emphasis is on who is able lo 
control what counts as “valid know- 
ledge . It places emphasis on tracing 
power in relationships and on deriving 
explanations of why knowledge is thus 
controlled. Both of these lines of 
research are important to an under- 
standing of thc inadequacies of such 
research. Had Barrow in- 
cluded them he might have come up 
wuhan explanation of why thc kinds of 
curriculum research he finds Inadequ- 
ate are constantly thc kind of curricu- 
lum research that governments in 
Britain and the USA are prepared lo 
finance. 

Colin Lacey 

Colin Lacey is professor of education at 
the University of Sussex, 
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Norman Stephenson teaching process. But 1 
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ISBN 086292 161 9 tinted of thc four. It is 1 

Reviewing these books is a little like ff 'th^^riuon-Ba^w 
rediscovering old, long lost friends and attacks the inndequacii 
finding that one had forgotten quite understandings rooted 
how enjoyable and interesting they fish leaching. And 
were to be with. The Bristol Classical oppressive speech din 
Press has bravely reissued these four ma „y classrooms. His ; 
volumes from the now sadly defunct the assertion of “natun 
Penguin Education senes. Ttiat series classroom interaction, 
with its uncanny balance between the that thc book lacks 
serious and thc topical was always contemporary context, 
popular among students, teachers and Bullock, there is no pre 
teacher trainers and it is at that market to basics" apparent I 
reiKues are clearly aimed. report reasserting the 

inimlniLh- 0 ^ 15 *l- c form . of a mar * and no mention 
journal which recounts his expenenccs current keyword in rhi 

as Postgraduate Certificate of Educa- English teaching 
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classroom discipline and the stomach 

churning, sleepless nights which Otty Stenhpn I Rail 
reveals. All the pain and stress of aie P nen J- 15211 
becoming a teacher are there. So too 
are thc frustrations and unrealities of 


Stephenson bonk reports the work of 
the Hillvjcw project. This project, 
offered as part of a teacher training 
course, was intended to provide an 
escape from the seemingly inevitable 
confrontation between reluctant lear- 
ners and young teachers that lies at the 
heart of the classroom discipline prob- 
lem. Student teachers spent one after- 
noon a week for a whole year working 
with and talking to small groups 01 
“difficult", “non-academic” pupils. 
Tile aim was to learn abuut and begin 
to understand these pupils as complete 
personalities, with a culiure and a 
language of their own. The students 
were encouraged to attempt to share 
the pupils’ views of family life and 
school ns a way of better understand- 
ing their classroom behaviour and the 
responses of their leathers, in most 
schools the authors argue, “reluctant" 
pupils arc denied their individuality 
anil their social class, they become just ft 
problems. Teachers, they urge, must S 
try to understand their pupils and by £ 
doing so better understand themselves g 
and their work. Detachment is ncccs- | 
sary in order to ucliieve insight into thc 3 
teaching process. Hut no simple solu- 
tions arc expected. The work of the 
project emphasizes the complexity of 
thc tend ling process and the con- 
straints within which teachers must 
work. 

Creber's book is prohnbly lhe most 
tinted of the four. It is n lively treatise 
on language ! work in schools, set I rmly 
in thc Briiton-Barncs school. He 
attacks the inadequacies of, and mis- 
understandings rooted in, much Eng- 
lish leaching. And condemns the 
oppressive speech climate created in 
many classrooms. His argument is for 
the assertion of “natural voice” within 
classroom interaction. The problem is 
that thc book lacks any sense of 
contemporary context. This is all pre- 
Bullock, there is no pressure for “back 
to basics" apparent here, no HMI 
report reasserting the place of gram- 
mar, and no mention of ■‘skilts", a 
current keyword in thc vocabulary of 
English teaching. 

The main strengths of these books 
for teacher-training purposes are their 
readability and relevance. On these 
bases alone they arc guaranteed a new 

- ggtwBH i jp" “ cw i te 

teachers. 


The process, both in college and at 
school, is one of learning to cope while 
at the same time trying to retain a sense 
of idealism about teaching. The pro- 
cess is morally crushing and Otty finds 
himself forcea to make compromises. 
He says towards the end of the book “1 
have a curious feeling of defeat about 
teaching - not just my teaching - the 
whole profession”. It is a feeling that is 
rife in the profession these days and for 
some it shades over into despair. But 
Ottv’s account is not finally-despairing 
or depressing, the one thing he retains 
throughout is his sense of engagenfent 
with the enterprise of teaching. 

Thc same issues are taken up in a 
more systematic fashion in The First 
Year of Teaching. This is based on 
first-hand accounts of the probation- 
ary year. Indeed thc book is con- 
structed almost entirely from the 
words of young teachers, arranged into 
themes and Issues. There is powerful 
verification of Otty’s personal experi- 
ences. Here are the shambolic Inter- 
views; the early fears and insecurity; 
the desperate struggle to assert control 
in the classroom; the pressures from 
colleagues to toe the institutional line 
and forget fancy ideas from college; 
the lack of support; the unwillingness 
of teachers to talk about their prob- 
lems; the lowly status ofthe probation- 
er In the complex pecking order of the 
staffroom; thc aloofness of head- 
teachers; the grinding tiredness; and 
the sense of shock at thc behaviour and 
attitudes of older colleagues. It is a 
powerful process of sociiuization, the 
young teacher must pay a high price for 
survival. Most make It but some, 
represented in the last section of the 
book, are beaten, they surrender, they 
scurry away to contemplate the dam- 
age done to them by their attempt to 
become a teacher. It should be a 
shocking revelation, a scandal, but 
perhaps what is even more shocking is 
that we take it all so calmly. All this is 
part of the folklore of teaching, these 
are the accepted rites of passage that 
seem to survive all attempts at reform 
or innovation. 

The- second -Hannamr Smyth* and- 


Stephen J. Ball is lecturer in the 
Sociology of education at King's Col- 
lege London. 

The Godfrey Thomson Unit for Edu- 
cational Research in the Department 
of Education, University of Edin- 
burgh, has analysed SCE O level 
questions and answers and now pub- 
lished its findings in a booklet entitled 
What Makes Exam Questions Difficult 
(Scottish Acndemic Press, £8.75). Tile 
researchers - Alaslair Polliu, Noel 
Enlwistle, Carolyn Hutchinson and 
Christine de Luca looked at questions 
in popular subjects like geography, 
mathematics, chemistry, English and 
French. 
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Schoolson Trial: thc trials or 
democratic comprehenslvcs 
by Colin Fletcher, Maxine Caron and 
Wyn Williams 


1 have read this hook carefully - twice, 
in the hope that 1 might find something 
good to say about it. I cannot. It is 
about four schools, all of which had to 
undergo some kind of inquiry as a 
result of public disquiet. They were 
Risinghill, Summcrliill, Countes- 
thorpe and Sutton Centre. There is 
also some mention of Made ley Court 
and William TVndale, Islington. • 

At Risinghill there were problems 
about sex-teaching, at Summerhill 
staff concern about thc collapse of 
authority in thc school, at Countes- 
thorpe about the absence of an orga- 
nized curriculum and a general lack of 
authority-structure, at Sutton public 
concern about standards and, as inci- 
dent, a lesson about swearing. The 
greater part of tiic hook is devoted to 
the last and least Interesting of these 
four controversies. Tills may be be- 


enuse the troubles of Sutton Centre are 
thc most recent or it may simply be 
because Colin Fletcher was doing a 
research project there at thc time. (Of 
|he other two authors. Maxine Caron 
is co-ordinator of New Opportunities 
for Women at a college of further 
education in Australia and Wyn Wil- 
liams is in the race relations industry in 
Leicester. Before that they hnd rcspec- 
tivlcy lectured in media studies at 
Trent Polytechnic and in community 

— ■ws? Is a” “cfe moerflt ic comprciicn- 
sivc"? For an answer we have to wait 
until the Iasi chapter. It turns out to be 
pupil councils; teacher committees; 
heads with chnrisnta, bureaucratic au- 
thority “which is dealt with rather than 
developed” (glorified office-boys) nnd 
“mqnarchfs) in external relations - 
“It is this latter effort which encour- 
ages staff to support tlie head” ie right 
behind him when he is in the firing line 
and free to sabotage when all is quiet in 
the trenches; and parents as potential 
pup j Is and voluntary helpers. The 
section on governing bodies meanders 
on in some sort of misty “conscnsical" 
idealism. Finally, the authors opt for 
self-evaluation Hnd for Inquiries, 
where necessary, to be modelled on 
thc cumbersome, costly and unneces- 
sary examples of what we have already 
with projected motorways and power 
stations. The whole of this argument 
assumes that schools exist for them- 


selves. They are, m fact, wiled by 
and for the i (immunity as it whole, .mtf 
to lliai (hey are responsible 

It is str.'iiiec that we allow to v. filers 
of fins ilk their scJf-,i|iprnprijicri rule 
*' progressive", fur tlu-ir whole 
approach is marked and marred hy the 
ossified .iiiitmies of the unresponsive 
left - the PjyIovmh knee-jerk Licks at 
order as "some arbitrary anil author- 
iiiilLvdy imposed correctness'', their 
nuiror of “corporal punishmcni. the 
fighting services, the traihtinn.il eduej- 
tion system and its auihoniari.m 
foundation (both passages iiuoted 
approvingly frum one of their galaxy uf 
allege illy ill-ireuicd headmasters); 
their smears an the grammar school 
ethos (worst horror of all - Summerhill 
after MacKcn/.ic: "Uniform was stres- 
sed. Latin was introduced"!) Instead 
of that, we are bidden to prefer Sittion 
Centre's basic skills, communication 
and resources, creative arts, personal 
relationships and community service et 
ul - with no reference incrtlcmaily to 
religmis education, the one subject 
required by slarute to appear in thc 
curriculum. 

It is also characteristic of those 
“progressives" to believe not only that 
they arc right hui also that they are 
peculiarly picked out to be ti perse- 
cuted minority, destined to he set uprai 
hy flic big hiiitalinns of authority - 
ethical inn committees, the media and 
the like. When one 11MI reports 
critically, he is picked on fnr trivialities 
and “known to be particularly against 
comprehensive schools” (I knew 
Leonard Clark), or with implied smear 
when another is drafted in “from 
another district to give thc appearance 

of impartiality he had been in 

known disagreement” with the head 
concerned. The authors could have 
consulted Jack Dalglcish who has only 
recently retired as a Senior Staff 
1 nspector for his views on the Countes- 
thornc affair. 

All lhe evidence used in this hook, 
except Colin Fletcher’s own reminisc- 
ences of Sutton, is taken at second- 
hand, when quite obviously many of 
the participants could have been asked 
for their views. Some of it is anecdotal 
and quotation is obviously selective. 

at times Tlkely connections between 
event and aftermath. Highly emotive 
phraseology is quoted from that stock 
Aunt Sally of “progressives", thc press 
- people “fired , "sacked", etc, but the 
authors themselves do not, incidental- 
ly, hesitate to call physical chastise- 
ment “belting", and, to ndd to the 
effect, to speak of the “belting of 
girls”. 

I should be interested to see tin's trio 
exercise their talenrs on the current 
Honeyford affair! 


Arthur Pollard 

Arthur Pollard is consultant professor 
of English in the University ofBucking- 
Jtam, a member of tlie Secondary 
Examinations Council and Chairman 
of Humberside Comitv Education 
Committee. 
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^^education^^ 

Reasons 
for failure 

Life and Heath or the Schools Council 
edited by Maurice F’laskow 
Falmcr Press. £14.y5 and £ft 95 
IS li NO 85000058 1 and 1 15 7 3 . 

In Life ami Death of the Schools 
Cotinat. Maurice Plaskow. a long 
“J kJn 8 / onncr member of the coun- 
cil s staff, hus collected a variety of 
personal statements from colleagues 
and collalHiriiturs which, taken 
together, illuminate Midi diverse 
issues as the politics and processes of 
curriculum development, the opera- 
Hon innn educational utiaiign, and the 
relationship between the Department 
of education and Science and its 
partners {sic) in educational govern - 
mem. While the book is not, and docs 
nut claim to be. a definitive history of 
the SchtKJls Council, it certainly pro- 
vides a .storehouse of the raw material i 
from which history is made. , 

J he contributors include the three < 
last council chairmen (Sir Alex Smith . v 
,.i* Tomlinson, Arnold Jennings); n \ 
joint secretary (Geoffrey Cuckcrill), % 
and the one and only permanent a 
secretary (John Mam,); a director^ 
studies (Professor Jack Wrigfey); com- ti 
nnttcc members and rcsenrcl, officers a 
(Erie Bnnuft. Don Cooper, Jonn I. 

ji an . E ^ nn j' Mar S aret Raff. tv 
Jean Ruddock . Freddie Sparrow, with w 
Maurice Plaskow himselO; and n "cri- ,h 
liral frtend' (Christopher Price), hr 
Wonder of wonders, there is even a j n 
contribution from the DES (Cockcrill. be 
admittedly writing about the early an 


uni rouh led d.iys (rum (In; security of 
retirement |; nnfot innately, it w.is mu 
possible to persiudc an I IMI to write a 
piece, while active civil service lips are 
prcsuaiahly silent. 

Naturally the essays vnrv in quality - 
and m style. Raff is slight and .Smith 
ram tiling while there are several preltv 
strong ones. There is the straight fur- 
ward (sometimes almost gossipy) re- 
miniscence, and the severely nnafylical 
assessment. There is a variety of mood 
expressed: rueful, sadder but wiser 
reciiJIeciiuns. I Price. Cockcrill. Wrig- 
teyl; enthusiasm mid zest. nntuhlv in 
I- vans s account of the Welsh dimen- 
sion: while Smith cun even now barely 
contain his sense of outrage at ihe 
dij^hciiy and unscrnpulutisncss of the 

So what docs this all add up to? In 
assessing u volume of participators' 
contributions, one does well to heed 
[he reminder, “They would say that, 
wouldn't they?" However, there is 
relatively little defensiveness or self- 
justificuiiun ami most contributors are 
prepared to meet fairly and squarely 
rnc mam charges laid against the 
council at one lime or other; that it 
M tied dismally to reform public ex- 
am i nations, that it had no clear sense 
of priorities nnd no procedures for 
developing an effective strategy, that it 
was h lumbering and in ward-looking 

ornnmziirimi iiiimLn.,..,: .l. , ° 


success dimmish the necessity for the 
ciuiiK.il in its current guise'.'' Wriglcy 
and Sparrow appreciate the force of 
this pur.idnx and admit that it was not 
resolved. 

-n! J, "i? , * , ' s cr ‘ , * I)llL " •hen support Mrs 
Thatcher's recorded conviction, ex- 
pressed with customary subtlety mid 
elegance, that “the Schools Council 
always was a lousy organization”? 
V, . P rom P ,s »nc to ask why she 
didn t apparently do anything to sort it 
out in her time at the DES, either 
personally of through her appointment 
as chairman, the redoubtable Sir Lin- 
coln Ralphs). No, it does not. As many 
contributors make eJear. it was able to 
reform itself nnd secure the unlooked 
hjr approval of Mrs Trenamnn (an 
Oxford contemporary of the other Mrs 
I who got no ministerial thanks for her 
pains). Possibly it fell into disfavour 
because it had become a genuine 
parliament of education and was get- 
ting too big for its boots, assuming 
some of the broader functions of the 


— — ^ HIIU Miwiiiu-iuuKjnfi 

organization, unresponsive to the de- 
mands of the outside world, that it was 
in no position to ensure the successful 
(tisseniinaiioii nnd application of its 
own products; nnd that it was to some 
extent the victim of its own success in 
virtually inventing curriculum de- 
velopment us a separate field ofl c n 
activity. “■ 

* a . sl consideration appears most 
tellingly in what will go down in history 
as Bnoults paradox”: Why should 
E.c.a.s nay good money to support a 
national organization to plan focal 
work back in the l.e.a. itself? |f 
through the Schools Council. I.e.a.s 
have developed their own competence 
in curnculm development and are in a 
better post non to ensure dissemination 
and implementation, docs not their 
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joins are old but recant . “^versies it 

shape. For have glven ^em fresh 
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Individual riAte of 

common good. He disreuLes v nn £ the 

decisions in hard cases the make 
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Dworkin’s cmcIuS lss7v SnTiL of ^ cial 
conflict between polifv cbscua81 on of the 


; Spoiled 
for choice 

Cltoosing Elites 
by Robert Klltgaard 
Basic Books.Sl9.95 
1SBN0465QI 1063 

American higher education is a vast 
and diverse system. At the very top of 
that system are a group of prestigious 
colleges and universities. This volume 
concerns Ihe admissions policies and 
practices of one of these prestigious 
institutions. Harvard University, but 
by extension is relevant to Ihe top 5 per 
cent of American higher education - 
thHt segment of the system that pro- 
dures a significant part of the elite. 

The book also has relevance to other 
countries which face problems of elite 
selection and pressures to wider access 
j to Ihe top positions in society. A few 
nations, such as Malaysia, India, the 
others, which have 

finrf ih 68 k S sociaI en fibieenng will 

giWssw.aS 

* n | Dvern picnt or even in the 
military. Robert Klitgaard, a professor 

2 Harea?dn y - Sch0 ° 1 ° f Government 
S University, was in charge 

m admissions for several years. He 
combines practical experience and 

UmJL 11 # as 8 P oli cy analyst in a volume 
which is coherently written, free of 


former Central Advisory Councils and 
•irrngating to itself some of the policy 
role uf the DES. One can but specu- 
late. * 

ITierc is. finally, the role of the DES 
to be considered. Normally one is 
reluctant to condemn unheard, hut 
reading the various accounts of the 
DES fairly .sudden withdrawal of 
confidence, and its spitefully voiced 
charges of mediocrity and worse, it is 
difficult to resist the temptation. Many 
of the DES criticisms made in the 
l ellow Paper of 197ft arc so general as 
to be little more than administrative 
proverbs, capable of application to 
almost any complex organization, or 
do not show in detail how the Schools 
Council was supposed to be notorious- 
ly or exceptionally ineffective. If the 
DES was aware of the council's sup- 
posed deficiencies, why did its repre- 
sentatives not draw attention to them, 
^suggest possible improvements 
while they were still regularly attend- 
ing and participating at the appropri- 
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ale committee meeting? Ji miw . 
admitted that the DES com« Lt 
badly out of the whole business „S 
culnrly when one bears in ra jft 
highly positive roles played in cart? 
da y S by both HMIs aid civil sc ,2j 
and the glowing tributes paid to 35 
Morrell, that paragon among admfniv 
trators who devised the council’s^ 
stitution, and his colleagues and cb* 
successors. 6 carI ) 

While the full story has ver in k. 
to Id, Plaskow and his 

will make a substantial contribuuJJ J 

it; meanwhile we have here a coherer 
and stimulating collection. someffi 

recorded in I'mnlinn r„. r l,mes 
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EDUCATION 

Selective 

equality 


enlists but want a leavening of musi- 
cians, artists, and sports enthusiasts. 
Indeed, Harvard is conemed with 
admitting a group of students who the 
admissions staff feels will do well but is 
nor of the calibre to be in ihe lop of the 
class - every class has to have its 
bottom 25 per cent! The admissions 
officers try to plan for that group too. 

Most controversially, American uni- 
veremes have engaged in "affirmative 
action , efforts to include more blacks 
women and other minorities in the 
student _ body (ns well as on the 

fhf» dC ff- IC St ■ 1 klitgaard points out 
that affirmative action with regard to 

vih C nM has rosts cven lf il is a 
JS 1 # l°, C,a i 8 ° at ' Klitgaard points 
H h i- b, “ cks sc arc lower on the 
standardized tests and tend not to do as 
well as whites at Harvard once admit- 
ted. Yet. Klitgaard does not argue 
against admitting minorities under 
affirmative action guidelines - but he 
°V l . that all the implications of 
such pohcies must be understood. 

Ibe Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
and itsprofesstonal cousins, the medic- 
Sji™ (MCAT) and the law 
Sf iff A others . are discus- 
dized «S have 

able criticism in the United States In r 
L 6 t P few yea ”- 11 has been argued 
fffj. J®y are culturally biased, that 
'^ f Jonot predict academic success 
and that they tend to perpetuate the 
domination of white middle-class . 

*?" ‘n liiglier education - and 
thereby in the elite. After considerable 1 
discussion nnd analysis of many of the i 

testing £ rCS , earCh 0,1 stHn dardizcd I 
the tests r 

' 

SSSRSStea; 
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tea. He docs not seem bothered by the addressed perceptively, logically and a “meritelectivc" one. Later chtmers 


compared to the selective secondaiv 
school system tipcr.itciJ m Suitl.iml for 
many years. I hi»» is e\i,miiiL-d li\ 
means of simple hut rigorously defined 
models to which the inputs arc clever- 
ness, character and class, education is 
the intervening process, and the nut- 
put is the occupation achieved. Educa- 
tion is examined both as a transmitter 
nr background factors and as an auton- 
omous influence. The main method 
used is path analysis. 

This shows that in predicting 
occupation achieved, about 711 per cent 
of the influence of both father's 
occupation and IQ is transmitted via 
education. Compared with the US. in 
Scotland assessed intelligence carries 
more weight, and depresses the effect 
of father s occupation on scholastic 
achievement. In other words, a selec- 
tive system somewhat attenuates the 
effects of social class by giving oppor- 
tunities to the bright working-class 
child. Though there are broad similar- 
ities in the effects of education on later 
occupation, in Scotland there seems lu 
have been greater equality of oppor- 
tunity than in the U!s. Differences in 


assumptions or elite selection in Amer- reuaing. inc issues, however, are 
tea. He docs not seem bothered by the “Pressed perceptively, logically and 
remarkable stability of that elite ovei “nalyiically, and the reader has much 
time. He looks on the Harvard selee . 10 Jf? in . by persevering, 
non process as a kind of lottery for ti» V* e f * rs! bo °k is it monument to that 
k 8 * 0ncc one 1,35 scored well os d ! s[in guishcd psychologist who 
the SAT; then it docs not make much P ,OI ] ce red educational testing in New- 
diffcrcnce who is admitted. Perhaps It 2J st,c and Edinburgh. Sir Godfrey 

isjust as well the admissions staff plavi “Jonipson. In 1947 a committee he 
games with geographical and nswho- chaired for the Scottish Council For 
logical characteristics from year to £ esc ? l 5 h on Education instituted the 
year. Perhaps it would be cheaper to Sc , ottlsh Mentnl Survey, b study of 
pul the names of all of the appfiranu . !°’ ec, f d J 1-year-olds in Scottish 
who score above the magic SAT score , °.°* s ' wbo Werc ffven IQ tests and a 
into a large basket and pull them out at : l , soclolo 8 ,cal questionnaire". In 1964 
random. . d, e same sample was recontacted. 

n , ... ~ ~ - a B cd 27 or 2S, to find out what 

rllllip G. Altbach ■ pupations they were then Following. 

Data on 590 boys in this sample form 

Professor Altbach is director of ike thc .basis of Dr Hope's analysis Df 
Comparative Education Center at the meritocracy for, as he prefers. 
/7 m fh,ivf,r *ity of New York at Bui- . nicntelcction’ ) in Scottish education. 

Jam. > The s pmpin ■■■ ■■ ■■ | 

r- i — ~ — F. Scottish secondary school-children as a 

- - wiioie. and the data appeur to luive 

DaSII ’> been of high quality. A detailed com- 

m _ porison is made with an American 

'■ sample studied by Otis Dudley Dun- 

Thc book's main concern is whether 
dllIdrf*n*C d,c American school system is as 

* a - meritocratic as it is supposed to be, 
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,uk«Wii7 a , “ voncemca with 
what Klitgaard colls the "right tail” - 

that 5 per cent or so of t he cohort which 

te^ilISTSSt hlgh abili,y " on 

traditional bell curve” of abilities In 
in the mfodie 
Si'Sf of the curve. Institutions like 

isssrs? 

?3 Mtf r »n “r lC ■ division . gets 8 some 

gaarjasisiS 

(running to oround $15,00(f ner^ear 

pi i 
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St-iP- that the other elements of 
the admissions process - essays letters 

h veTK5” ation and fflSS 

valuV Thm Jm nce !> nd no P redi «ive 

=^ P p S. of ,he .“ 

snrh arsues that °ther factors 
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,u ° 7 a, . n a well round- 
Popntalion. All of this 
5 -H 0t i bave muc h relevance to the 
individual student, who may be in 

‘Vrane^S f ° come ^ om the 

■Th#» AmLl ■ , 


' faid* Ca " academi c system is 
raced with a curious paradox - thnw 

! few institutions at the top of the svstem 
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L* Psychology and Education 
I PETER BRYANT and 
; LYNETTE BRADLEY , 

f ft 11 ® booh provides the first clear evidence { 
■ of those mental procedures which are . ' f- 

imporlent In the early, often pre-school 
i stages of learning to read. One of the most ; 
striking parts of this lucid, controverslsl | 
and brilliant book shows that specific 
training methods can be appll«l before j 

children have learnt to read which will f 

considerably Improve their later reading f 

ability, | 

208 pages, hardback £16,30 lOasilMSh I 
paperb ack £5.95 <0031 neusi J' 

I; 

Children’s Writing 
and Reading 

KATHARINE PERERA j ' 

This la an important and much-needed | 
attempt to provide teachers with a 
framework for assessing their puplle' . j ■■ 
language abilities accurately, and for ! ' 

Intervening appropriately. It focuses In j ' 
uli 811 on , h® grammatical structures of -r 
children's own writing, and on the materiel 1 ■ 
written for them. 

368 pages, hardback £25.00 (0#Si issna 
paperbad^B^^tonn^^,^^^^ | 

A Teacher’s Guide 
to Multicultural 
Education 

JON NIXON 

Attempts by teachers to develop curricula .• 
that reflect the culture! and racial diversity - 
of society have had e critical reception- : I 

This book will help those teachers who «* 
frying with honesty and Intelligence to 
respond to the conflicting demands, and 
emphasizes the relevance of multicultural j. 

education to all pupils. 

192 pages, hardback £15,00 (OfiSi i« 6,B 
paperback £5.95 au] 13904 


. Beyond 

ST ■! belief 

of the most | 

trowrilsl , Religious Education: philosophical 
*$l,. I pe«l«c<lvcs 

ich will f hy JohnScaley 

r reading | Alien & Unwin, £12.50 and £4.95 

! ISBN 0043701302 and 37013 10 

|0 631 13482 1) 1 

J The debate about religious education 
in schools hns been complicated by thc 
*1 f Inn legacy left by thc two major changes in 
ILlliy direction which the subject has under- 
gone in thc past 20 years. Traditional 
syllabuses, after thc 1944 Education 
age v Act, were Bible-bused and they were 

| ' confessional, ie their aim was to slrnrc 

[: the Christinn faith with children. In the 

leaded j sixties, along with other subjects, 

ib 1 . RE adopted an experience-based 

iptls' , approach, with Ihe expression “impli- 
dfor : j cit religion" referring to the popular 
ises In i- belief tnRt there wbs a religious dimen- 

jres of r sion in all areas of human experience, 

e material 1 , and the aim of RE described as helping 
pupils to "search for meaning". The 
issiisBia i seventies saw an cven more radical 
l change, with syllabuses broadened to 
, include religions other than Christinn- 
IIlCi6 **y, and the aim seen in more academic 
terms, as helping pupils to understand 
'31 the nature of religion rather than 

helping them to finaa faith to live by. 

The situation is not, however, os 
clearcut as this brief summary might 
• suggest . Considerable con fusion arises 

j-jl, , from the ambiguity of several fre- 

diveiiiiy quently used expressions, for example, 

□Hon. , i “ a religiously educated person", “impli- 
, who** f ^ religion”, "spiritual development" 
ceto ; aad “religious understanding”, and 
in, end ; there has recently been an attempt to 

[cultural >. combine features of the RE 01 thc 

sixties with the study of religion 

aii»*' B approach. 

“ is these areas of confusion which 
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determining future working life. 
Hence it is justified tu refer tit the 
pre-1%5 Scottish secondary system us 
a "mcritclcctivc" one. Later chnpters 
extend the analysis to deal with ques- 
tions such as whether there was social 
bias in Scottish selection, the rela- 
tionship between deprivation nnd life 
chances, and possible links between 
intelligence and social mobility. 

The analysis is perspicacious, and 
fairly felicitously expressed, if not 
always easy to follow. The book as a 
whole has a rather jumpy structure. 
Several chapters appear toliave origin- 
ated as freestanding pieces, and not to 
have been much modified subsequent- 
ly. Occasionally there is opacity. Some 
results, for example an attempted 
comparison of Scottish with English 
data, are inconclusive. There are a Few 
interpolations of data which are debat- 
able. 

— ass gs sMaes s f ggest5 ihat in 

sort of secular version of Calvinism. 
This is bill one u( the numerous ideas 
and excursions with which the hook is 
peppered; another concerns the origin 
or the word “cohort” in the Roman 
army, which shows that thc author 
knows his Roman Wall. This is much 
more than n conventional quantitative 
monograph. Indeed the second book 

settling disputes or proposing theories 
but on an unending search For weak- 
nesses or fallacies within existing 
theories", and he proceeds to analyse 
the approaches taken by a number of 
well known writers on RE. 

The longest chapter deals with 
theories of RE, divided into those 
which put thc emphasis on thc nature 
of religion, and those which are more 
amcerned with the function of religion 
in pupils* personal development. In 
the first, Scaiey discusses Ninian 
Smart's six-dimensional description of 
religion - the doctrinal, mythical, 
ethical, ritual, experiential and socinl 
dimensions - nnd questions whether 
these nre adequate distinguishing 
mnrks of religion. He criticizes John 
Wilson for collapsing religious educa- 
tion into moral education, because 
Wilson argues that religion arises from 
thc emotions nnd RE therefore con- 
sists primarily in the education of the 
emotions. Finally, Scaiey denies 
Raymond Holley's claims that all hu- 
mans have a spiritual dimension by 
nature, and that in the classroom there 
are two distinctive forms of under- 
standing: scholarly understanding, 
which uses the tools of normal scho- 
larship, nnd religious understanding, 
which is the handmaid of religinus faith 
and which is logically prior to any deep 
scholarly understanding. 

When he turns to thc “functional" 
theories, Sealey criticizes the emphasis 
in contemporary religious education 
on “personal search for meaning”, and 
the assumption that (he pupils should 
be making n choice within the educa- 
tional system rat her than being “equip- 
ped for choices which may (or may 
not) be made ultimately at a stage 
beyond the process". He classifies 
Edwin Cox's approach as “hidden 
confessional" because Cox believes 
that RE should offer more direct 
guidance for the pupil's personal life 
than other subjqpts in thc curriculum. 
In n di(Pii«inn nn “imnlicir relimnn" — 


jii(ciN|k'i‘L'i| with t|,c first examines, 
iii'iiiiiwiillv the idea < if incut m English 
eduL.iliun.iinil the rjlcm.ile fur eilm.i 
l« ,, »: , L !*’laili |, n. Ihmiuli inevu.ihh 
sketchy. Hope’s remarks ciniqilumcnl 
anil draw upon Gillum S 11 1 her land's 
recent full treatment id England in 
Ability. Mem mid Mcii<uie/iifnr men- 
tal teuinyi and English edin .uu m Ditst)- 
pt-tn (1984). He begins with those 
mid-!9ih century reformers. Macaulay 
and Charles Edward Trev Ivan, 
whose advocacy uf open competition 
as a method of entry tn both the 
Indian and home civil services placed 
the idea of "merit" centre stage, 
linked moreover to the reform uf the 
public schools and ancient universities. 
This is contrasted with notions embo- 
died in administrative reform in the 
United Slates, superficially concerncil 
With "merit" hut really with "desert". 
The basic difference between merit in 
thc British mid American systems 
turns on notions of trust lhe Amer- 
ican embodies the idea that no one can 
he trusted to govern, hence officials 
are hedged around with rules and 
subjected in political direction. British 
civil servants nre regarded ns peculiar- 
ly trustworthy und meritorious; this is 
nehieved partly by their me tlmd of 
selection. 

Hope then goes on in discuss the 
Labour Party's espousal ut educational 
selection and tripariiiisin. set out hy R. 
H-l Hwney in Secondary Education fin 
All ns early ns 1922. endorsed hy the 
Hadow Report in 192ft. unci carrying 
through until Circular |u/fi5 shifted the 
emphasis lu the divisive effects of 
selection and instituted univcrsnl com- ; 
prehensive secondary sclmnling. Hope 
argues on the basis uf the Scottish 
evidence that there was good reason 
for believing tlmt a selective svstem 
based qn rigorous objective testing was 
more likely to foster equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, and also a some- 
what greater degree of equality of 
rewards. The system gave the working- 
class boy a belter chance than thc 
common school system of America. 
And he concludes, pace Michael 
Young in The Rise of the Meritocracy, 
that comprehensive schools operate 
more like the American system, and 
jr^^lm^^s^Jikel^^obring^bout 

is a sombre conclusion to a challenging j 
but rewarding book. | 

Martin Bulmer 

Martin Bulmer is senior lecturer In 
social administration at the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science. 


distinctiveness of religion is lost, for 
example when it merges into a study of 
the local community, or of personal 
and social issues. He says, “ft is one 
thing to recognize that for the believer 
religion embraces nil of life: It is 
another for the RE teacher to formu- 
late a teaching programme related to 
(his religious view . 

There is inevitnbly some overlap 
between this section on approaches 
where (he main aim is to “do some- 
thing” to the pupils and the following 
chapter on indoctrination and commit- 
ment. Several writers arc accused, in 
spite of their protestations to the con- 
trary, of a wish to encourage a faith 
commitment in thc pupils, especially 
Edward Hulrncs, for whom the 
teacher's own religious commitment is 
an important tnoiin helping pupils to 
make decisions about religion, and 
Michael. Grimmitt. who argues that 
pupils should- bo learning about reli- 
gion primarily in order to leant from 
religion about themselves. | 

In his prcfncc. Scaiey states that his 1 
bonk "docs not purport to follow any 
argument to a conclusion”. However, 
in his final chapter lie reviews the . 
approaches discussed earlier and con- 
cludes that the only form or RE which 
can be justified in thc school curricu- 
lum is one which involves thc pupils in 
a study or religion. He mnkes u brier 
but significant reference to the logical 
consequence of this position for school 


1,1 man uiiici 111 mt. luiiiluiuiii. 

|iese areas of confusion which In a discussion on “implicit religion" - 
Icaley tackles in Religious with part of the Birmingham Agreed 
M: philosophical -perspectives. . Syllabus as one of his .targets - SeoJey 
; “Phiro$ophy;<h$*5. bqt,ty1.V k foCuses on the Ways 1 in which the 


but significant reference to the logical 
consequence of this position for school 
assembly, namely that worship, which 
is a first order experience of the 
believer, is not a part of the education- 
al process. 

Jean Holm 

Jean Hahn Is principal lecturer in 
religious studies at Nomertnn College. 
Cambridge. 


Emil Durkheim's - The Evolution of 
Educational Thought, in Peter Col- 
lins's 1 977 translation, is now available 
in paperback fpm Rout ledge & Kegnn . 
Paul at £7.95.' ' 
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Private Schools and Public Issues: the 
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by Irene Fox 
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Few topics of ccJitailiomil interest 
excite such controversy in Britnin as 
the question of feu-paying schools in 
general and public schools in purlieu- 
Inr. Much heat but less light is gener- 
ated by arguments for and against the 
desirability of such schools in moral, 
social and political terms, with pro- 
tagonists becoming deadlocked in the 
opposing viihie-syMcnis which under- 
pin ench stance. iTcqtiently, the only 
thing opponents have in common is a 
set of hugely unexainincd tactual 
assumptions concerning the ethos, 
clients and provision or such schools, 
and their social consequences. Exactly 
wlifll is at issue is taken for grained, 
debate being reserved for its accepta- 
bility. 

Both btioks reviewed here aim to 
remedy this state of affairs, reporting 
recent research and offering nnnlysis 
which will prompt the reader to ques- 
tion, qualify and sometimes even re- 
ject the stereotypes which pervade 
much of the discussion. Jn British 
Public Schools: policy and practice, 
Brian Salter and Ted Tapper criticize 
existing relevant research as “by and 
large narrow in its scope, outdated in 

Hr 

suitable ease for treatment". This 
excellent collection of articles begins 
to offer such a treatment. 

The articles presented report the 
findings of empirical investigation into 
a wide range of relevant issues, studied 

hv rlilfr* rtrtrt « _ ■ 


iutra-wlinol per form, nice differen- 
tials; fiiep l : glin. quest i< mi up sixth - 
form leavers in hi-tli sectors, finds 
asninuions correbuiag with pnrciital 
uciiicvcnicnts, rein forced by school 
norms. Geoffrey Wnlford's study of 
teachers in the private sector overturns 
the stereotype uf public school-mas- 
ters ns an alf-malc high status aeudeniic 
dite charactviized hv professional 
autonomy and persona f altruism, find- 
ing them preoccupied with delivering 
the goods us denned by the client. 
Christine He ward’s examination of 
archive material representing contacts 
between parents and schonf over the 
past century suggests that responsive- 
ness to morse t forces has deep Historic- 
al roots, though pressure for academic 


siicccvs has quickened in recent years. 
Salter and Tapper’s analysis is well- 
placed as the final piece in this collec- 


tion, questioning client, public Bnd 
party-political perceptions of indepen- 
dent schools. Do these schools prom- 
ote privilege, cause social division, set 
stnndards of good prncrice. increase 
the life-chances of individual children? 
The authors suggest that standard 
claims, whether seen as plaudits or 
complaints, are based on un inadequ- 
ate understanding of social realities. 

This collection is stimulating, well- 
written and avoids repetition or over- 
lap Its analyses arc informed by a 
sophisticated understanding of the 


complex relation of education to socie- 
ty anil of the various kinds of capital 
and privilege - social, cultural, econo- 
mic- to each other. There is a welcome 
refusal to present either sector of 
education as a homogeneous block, to 
overgene ruli/c. nr to strike political 
attitudes. However, a coherent impli- 
cit message emerges: mechanisms for 
the maintenance and transmission of 
privilege arc complex and continually 
evolving; too much concern with the 
symptoms of social and educational 
equality may distract attention from 
their causes' 

In Private Schools and Public Issues, 
Irene Fox conducts a study of the 
clients of independent schools. She 
lakes a representative sample of pa- 
rents and inquires into their social 
position, their class and educational 
background, their social networks, 
their aspirations for their children, 
their motives for fee-paying, their 
perceptions of the advantages they are 
purchasing, and their criteria for pick- 
ing particular schools. Her intention, 
like that of the previous collection 
(which contains an article based on the 
findings of the work reported here), is 
to throw light on some of the 
stereotypes surrounding the private 
school debate Rnd thereby to examine 
the nature of the relationship between 
education and its wider social context. 
The questions that Fox asks are 



Thus, using the methods of political 
arithmetic, A. H. Halsey looks for the 
extent and causes of inequalities in 
educational outcome between the fcc- 
pnymB and maintained sectors of 
schooling. Careful analysis of the data 
suggests that, once social background 
is controlled for. different* in 
mensurable outcome are only frac- 
tionally attributable to school effects. 
He suggests that if the schools “are 
merely passive transmitters of parental 
and individual advantage, reforming 
them or abolishing the private sector 
will have no effect apart perhaps from 
obscuring the true sources of inequal- 
i? ' l mos ® a S c for debaters here, us 
throughout the book, is that without 
an accurate understanding of social 
mechanisms, reforms intended to be 


ground- by on ethnographic study of Paulo Freirc 



Broad 

concepts 

Democracy, Schooling and Political 

Education 

by Colin Wrings 

Allen & Unwin,£l2,5fland£4.95 
ISBN 004 3701 28 (1 and 370 1299 

Colin Wringn's book is one of a series 
a»««Qf philosophy of education 
which are intended to be general and 
in mductovy works. It deals whh the 
questions "What Is the necessarily 

°, f cduca, fon?" and 
what should be the specifically noll- 
tical confcnt of (English) education?" 

Sc mSLi? n COn t"W , fon so that 

the essential issues about both the' 
fqjm nnd content of education arc said 
to concern the extent to whfint ls 

? r auth ? ritB rian. Colin 
Wnnge Is in favour of maximizing the 
democratic content , of. education 
k thong! L, Ids .emphasis is>tnorc:bn (]«. 


form and style of school organization 
than on the content of teaching. 

•heme of democracy is ubi- 
quitous throughout the book. There 
ore chapters on "The Meaning of 
JSremP ^tjfying Deinocra- 
gt’JSf Democratic Government of 
Education . Education and Demo- 
cracy and ^Political Education in a 

.Ti C - m i?^ rac ^ T® l[lrce chapters 
which do not include the- word “demo- 

1?PH rlhe, « ess Qddress ‘he con- 
cept. 'Education and Society" 

Sff the democratic theme, 
Equality Freedom and Diversity" 
examines important democratic ideals 
and Indoctrination, Schooling and 
Reproduction discusses the process 
of socialization nnd its implications for 
social organization. 

<1 J h , i L ! i 10lt 1 b °o* c Wtempts three mas- 
sive tasks: clarifying tho meaning of 

fn y -'r asse I ssm 8 1 , h e arguments in 

!h2nrS? CU ,S the nrS ‘; Political 
theorists have almost entirely failed in 

. making substantive inferences about- 

■I 5fZl C h! Cy ? i nd *?^ e never succeeded, 
.rV^X^rced my, in eBrninatjt^yhany 


claimants to the title. Can Colin 

Son? ,he j0b wi,h res P“‘ “ 

In my view, he falls completely: the 
word democracy" remains as prom- 
iscuous and all-justifying with respect 
to education as it is with respect to 
politics. In the chapter on the mean- 
ngsof democracy the common ground 
is said to be approval of arrangements 
in which 'the good of the people Is 
supposed to be the prime purpose for 
which the slate and other institutions 
exist. But this Is Far too broad; alifiost 
all modern political theorists, includ- 
ing Locke, Burke, . Kropotkin and 
Lenin, make this supposition. We are 
toid that "The democrat is committed 
to the view that in the long-run there is 
no need to manage information. . * 
but we arc not told what constitutes 
information as opposed to slander. 

juSice t!tl ° n * rkefodc or rac ial pre- 

Many of the answers to these ques- 
tions seem to rely on the shared, but 
unstated, current values of English 
SW**; For instance, the author 
says that, Until quite recently It was 
widely assumed both .Academic 


highly pertinent to both of these 
projects. Her detailed investigations of 
parents' origins, current situations, 
goals, beliefs and values arc interes- 
tingly cross-referenced and yield a 
wealth of information which is pre- 
sented in detail. The gloss put on those 
findings, however, is sometimes sur- 
prising. Thus Fox asks whether public 
schoolboys are indeed the sons of the 
social elite, and having redefined that 
term far more broadly than it is 
normnlly understood, concludes that 
they are". Similarly, from the fact that 
15 per cent of fathers are ex-Oxbridge 
and 33.6 per cent ex- Head musters' 
Conference schools, she concludes 
that the "public-schools-Oxbridgc 
connection" is confirmed. Though 
these figures arc high for the popula- 
tion as a whole, the reader may 
consider them rather lower than the 
stereotype of the automatic inheri- 
tance of educational privilege would 
lead us to expect. None the less, the 
reader is at liberty to draw his own 
inferences, and the data Fox presents 
offer a useful contribution to the more 
informed debate on private schooling 
which Wal ford’s collection deserves to 


c trigger. 

e — - — 

= Ruth Jonathan 

. Ruth Jonathan is lecturer in education 
: at the University of Edinburgh. 

Dialectic of 
learning 

The Pollticsof Education: culture, 
power and liberation 
by Paulo Freire 
translated by Donaldo Macedo 
Macmillan .£20.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 333 39395 3 and 39396 l 

Most of the articles in this collection by 
the Brazilian educationist Paulo Freirc 
have only been available before in 
Spanish. They are sandwiched be- 

im-Mi .III fm [uuuiLfuii Uy f-fcniy 

Giroux and a new interview with 
Froire by the translator. * ■ 

Tlie articles by Freirc arc familiar in 
that they go over ground covered in his 
earlier publications in English. The 
essay on “Peasants and their Reading 
texts , for instance, articulates clearly 

his central belief in the importance of 
teachers listening to students, in this 
case peasants, rather than just impos- 
ing their own discourse on them. The 
sit nation should be dialect leal, he 
argues, providing a context in which 
both parties engage in “problenintiz- 
mg situations, challenging reality and 
rousing critical consciousness through 
explorations of the texts* meanings 
Although this is different from 
teaching situations where texts are 
simply reduced to Thymes’* or “tyoicHl 
routines .there is nevertheless a prob- 

!£T. Wl i ,he 1 ,de -?J model ' namely that 
the teacher is still in authority. Those 
who have succeeded Freire in Brazil in 
the period of his exile, have also 
pointed out that peasants often come 
to literacy dosses for instrumental 
reasons rather than for “conscientiza- 
tion and this itself may create a clash 

ri£n? r ' £F Sts betwaen teacher and stu- 
dent. Because this book consists of 

JSJ jiilf a of d ' s Paraie pieces 

the dilemma simply recurs throughout, 

“d the existence of 
pnvate education were more or less 

nrin^ n i Slb < y bein B contrary to the 
°! equality of opportun- 
hL a 'rtr de y assumed by whom? Not 
by participants in public debate in this 
country nor in most others Nor in 
academic political philosophy where 

I! 6 n?°f ept i? f ec l ua,it y a™, especial- 
ly. of equality of opportunity 1 ^ have 
always attracted at least ii JIIJS 
sceptics and opponents as they haw 

fnnop nf St - , ThC assum P l ion that tire 
JSE of f v, ^ ws to be considered is h l 
views of right-thinking Er£ 
glisfr educationists is surely a dubious 
one for a democrat to male. WriSS 
occasionally uses the word “clvillzeS" 

whl!^" 1 "* “PP roved ^hos. a word 
than it denotes 

a^. n s°K “"«p* 

invoked as an objective in^n3U C ^ y 
• • AMs- iti L dwn 


in uneven ways and without 
tcmatic attempt at resolution 
A similar problem arises in retail- 
to other areas of contradict^,, 
dispu c in Frcirc’s work, such S 
idealism ’ of his apparent beliffSl 
power of consciousness to ovcS 
pensont cxploitaiion. In this r • 
however, tire interview with Maced ' 
the end of the hook docs enaft 
reader to sec how Freirc folffi 
argument through when chalfi 
Freire now concedes that thercT 
huve been naive idealism inhis«i; : 
works but through “my 
criticism he no longer hold" v 
sjmpic or immodest illusions 
reachmg a state of absolute cE 
abditv . Maccdo presses the poi a j7 ; 
thereby brings some life and%‘ 
tire book, in contrast with the 
what pious tones of Freirc's a^ncS^ 
style in the articles themselves r 
politicization of people in BrazUim^ 
1960s, says Macedo, “did not sir 
for the building of a base of resisw 
to the military coup”, so perhaps to 
should have put more effort fc. 
political organization and slrateeyu 
not given so much credence to 
ideals. Freire concedes the poiwt. 
counters it with his fears of a ‘W 
nistic”, “antidialectical” position i> 
would just reduce ideas and valnev 
the economic infrastructure. Tbs- 
really at the heart of his anproachs 
the passages are well worth readinil 
clarification of his earlier ideas aid- 
place him in contemporary petui, 
tivc. . 

Giroux’s introduction attemra 
similar task, but in a different ti 
again. Giroux writes in the muiK 
(or discourse as he would put k)i 
contcmportiry sociology of educmi 
and tries to relate Freirc's work to hi 
this tradition and that of libenti: 






Chairs 


economic and cultucal rcpraducttK' 
Freire’s unniysis “begins with the pr.- 
CC5S of production, that is with ft 
various ways in which human beita 
construct their own voice and vali& 
their contradictory experiences with 
specific historical settings and ao 
straims". Freirc sees capital 
rationality as only one momeauuk 
ecrtnmly, hut oafy m de 
larger context of “the lanusae ti j 
possibility n»d-eng Hg w i ie nr' »-I rfj *> . 
trnl vision is a religious, humauisloni 
linked to (ii>eration theology as oudi 
as to sociology of education or Manft 
ihoughi. His message is n hopeful « 
that Incuses on “possibility” as well* | . 
critiquu, and joins history and thflto 
gy. This rewriting of Freire in corns 
porary discourse may not always tif{ ! 


provided within the same covoi^ : 
Indeed, Hie main stimulus of® 
book, derives from the snnciwidiup . 
these raw pieces between the CiW 
thesis and the Macedo interview, i 
their own the Freire essays hare 1 ; 
slightly outdated air and their SP* ■ 
probably rather too evangcliesly { 
many British tastes, but consiifettdr , 
relation to the Giroux and Mw* • 
sections they generate a stinwW j 
and worthwhile “dialectic” , 

render and authors in the true FW* |. 
tradition. ■ !. 

B. V, Street j 

Dr Street is lecturer In social anthnrf I. 
ogy at the University of Sussex- 

central problems it is perhaps ^ 
surprising; they probably ca finW r A 1 
solved. But this excuse does not jW 
to the sins of simplification 
committed in its survey of dert*]*" j 
theory. Joseph Schumpeter is ^ I, 
ated with a generalized 1 

theory” of democracy which tjJjFS 
respectability on the activity 
bies and pressure groups mpP j 
such an important part in the pptja» , 
the West. But in Chapter 
Capitalism, Socialism and | 

Schumpeter launched the , 
attack on all forms of 
political pressure which waif., t,W 
m modern political theory- hv 
of inaccuracy cannot be 
brevity. Equally, it serves no 
to explain that the difference b< ^ 
Rousseau's volonte gateau t ^ 
volonte de tons is down to 
propaganda' 

Lincoln AJlison 

Lincoln Aflison IsJf&dffl- J? i 
the University of u,< ^ 


Ptiifcssor Neville Bennett, professur of 
cduediiunitl rest arch .snJ director uf 
the Centre for educational Research 
nnd Development in the University of 
L.mcasicr, has been appointed in Bri- 
tain's first chair In primary education, 
in the University uf Lxetcr. 

The Uniwtsity t»f London hus 
announced rmpointmcnls in 12 chairs. 
Dr Michael rrceec, to the chair nf child 
hctillh Lind arinvth al ihc Institute of 
Child Health; Dr Roland Levinsky. to 
the Hugh (Ireenwood chair of im- 
munology al the Institute of Child 
Health: Dr Hugh Anderson, in the 
chair of clinical epidemiology and 
social medicine .it St George's Hospital 
Medical School; Mr Haute Jay. to the 
eliuir of clinic.il onhlhKlmulogy nt the 
Institute of Ophthalmology; Dr Hcr- 


hcrl Arst. to the chair nf hacicnnlugy 
at the Royal Pusteraduuie Medical 
School; Dr Michael Stubbs, to the chair 
of education wilh special reference lo 
the teaching uf English in education at 
the Institute of Education; Dt Guy 
Ncave, to ihc chair of comparative 
educatlun.il the Institute of Education, 
Dr Jnitaihun Israel, to (he chair 
Dulch history nnd insliluliims at Uni 
verslly College. London; Dr Colin 
Ferguson, to the chair of geology m 
Rirkhcck College ; Dr David Uuivcn. (•< 
the chair of geography al Bedford 
College; Dr Nicholas Stern, to ihc 
cltMi of economies at the London 
School of Economics; Dr Charles 
Good hart, to the Norman Snsnow 
chair of hanking nnd finance at the 
London School of Lcuimmics. 

Dr Paul G. Hare, reader In economics 
in the University of Stirling, hus been 
appointed professor of economics al 
Ileriol-Wnit University. 


tnu vaiacv ■ 

££ Honorary degrees 

h readintl Hath rn n>. 


HATH 

riSct Professor Sir Geoffrey Allen, 
research and engineering director ol 
Unilever; Professor Fritz John, disting- 
uished malhcmutiriun who retired In 
IW1 us professor emeritus al New 
York University. Mr Peter King, 
general secretary or the Society of the 
Chemical Industry; Professor David 
Tabar, head of physics and chemistry 
of solids group nl the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge, from 1963 
until his retirement in 1981. 


III. [It: Professor Sir Randolph On irk. 
vice chancellor ol London Univcmly 
nnd rtuthurily on English language 
studies; Sir Douglas Wass, civil ser- 
vant. fruitier joint head of the Home 
Civil Service, and 19X3 BBC Rcilh 
lecturer. 

MSc: Mr Stanley Hamilton, laboratory 
superintendent In Bath University's 
school of pharmacy and pharmacology, 
who retires this year after 45 yean 


Appointments 

HERIflT-WATT 

Lectureships: Di L J. Paterson (actua- 
rial mathematics and si.vijslics); Mis 
Ll-c J. Lee (building!. 

MANCIIKhTF.R 

Lectureships: Dr Hryun Saunders 
teopipuier science i: Dr 0 M Merri- 
fieU t engineering); Dt V . J. Kirkpjl- 
rlck thwopjihuliigy); N. J. Iliidi.im 
(mathemiincsi: Dr M. J Simon 
(mjthematio); D C t rate tot.il 

surgery). 

The governing K<dy of l ucy Cavendish 
College, Umveisiiy ,.f Cambridge. Vtns 
elected Dame Anne War but ton in be 
Ihc next president of the college, in 
succession to Lady Bowden. 

The Fitlhriglil Commission h,is 
iippointed three new members: Proles- 
sor fi. Stein, rcglus professor of civil 
law. Uuccn s College. Cambridge, Mr 
James Iruiuet, deputy princip:d al 
University of Stirling; and Mr Aubrey 
Wilson. loumling ehuimian id Indusi- 
rinl Market Research Ltd. who is nun 
an independent consultant. 

Promotions 

HERIOT-WATT 

Senior Lectureships: Dr C. E. Bccvcrs 
fmathemniicsl; Dr C. A. F. Johnson 
(chemistry); B. T. Linfuoi (civil en- 
gineering); K. R. Murray (chemical 
and process engineering). 



Awards 


From LA to Wakefield: the California Sculpture Show was 
originally planned to coincide with the 1984 Olympic 
Games. The exhibition is now at the Yorkshire Sculpture 
Park, Bretton Hall College, until August IS, its only 
British venue. Fletcher Benton's painted steel piece 
“Balanced/Unbalanced Wheels” is, at 30 feet tall, typical 
of the new bravura style. 


finfc'vii form Manm uf St Andrews 
I’mvMMlv s *Jep.u«nent rri anaiwm; 
nnd experimental pxth>>!>i^s hj'. been 
-o* jrdvd the Sir John medal 

jnd pn/e nf the Irntuulc of Civil 
Delvncc fm hiv vvnik on the effects of 
fjJi Jiinn on Ihc hum in hv-Jy 

Di Tom luhnvton. prmcipj) and ihc 
chnnicilnr of Ileri<>|.Waii L'mvcniiy 
has been made a Comenindet of ihc 
R«y<il Sv.cdi\h Ordcruf the P»«lai Star 
Dr luhnsion wav u c<>\tgrad<iaie viu- 
deni ul the Umvervity of Stockholm 
between |y51 and 1953 and is the 
author uf (effort ve Bargaining in 
An r.ffit, the- viandatd wurlt on the 
Swedish Ijboiii m.irkt -1 

The Farad&v Mcdil ol Ihe Institute ol 
Elccincjl Engineers fus been awarded 
In Flufciv if C. A. tt. liviate . leader ul 
ihe progMPirnirg roeurih gicup nf 
flsford University. 

Ihe Royal Historical Society has 
annoumed that the winner of the 
Whnlield Prize fur IWT is Dr David 
Itcmpion. lectin vt in ntmlein hiMoiy 
ul Ouccn's Llnivcrsity. Ucli.ivt. Tor fus 
book Meihiiithm .lint 1‘vliti‘ f in liriihh 
SivUb 

1 he vieechaikellor nfl lie Uiiivctutyof 
Surrey. Dr Anthony Kelly, has lieen 
■iw.uJed ihe itteilif of excellence in 
composite mateimls by Ihe Unlvenny 
•d Deluwate. 

Ruiun OT tarn, j student al the Ruyal 
Northern College of Music, hus won 
lire Chopin competition in Great Bri- 
tain for the Sicfanio Nickrju Prize. 

Anita Lisndl, a businesswoman in the 
sleet industry, has won a BBC Break- 
{tut Time hursary offered by the Open 
Business School as parts or a “Jobs K$' 
feature. Miss Linsefl beat 65 entrants io 
a free place on the Open Business 
School course “Slart up your own 
business". 


Grants 


DURHAM 

Dr C. H. Shaw, £6,000 from EEC (functional 


project); Dr K. E. Turver, £16.006 from 


WHO is n, T „ ’ 

„ ,■ BATH bacle 

an HIS Dr R. G. Board. £37.000 from Ministry of D. B 
J valKfc: Agriculture, Fisheries and Food (natural anti- Fores 

ICS With microbial systems In food); Dr R. Harrison and irophi 

and fiB f-unt, £12.319 rrom Muscular fessot 

roniitRi Dystrophy Group of Great Britain (muscle coll resell 

caplin lysis); Dr W. A. H. Scott and Professor J. J. magm 

:a\,ulK Thompson, £37,291 from DapartmeM of annsi 

Education 


l37j 291 from Dapartmeni of 

usiry fincfuslrlal and coptmcrclar 
j initlnl teacher education - joint 
nulhammon University). Flute v 


oersnecliyc':ln initlnl teacher education - joint 
protect with Southampton University). Frutev 
sor T. E. RozzL £35.700 from Commission of 


Forestry Commission (monoclonal/elcc- 
irophoretic studies on EAN and NANI; Pro- 
fessor R. K. Harris. £12.370 from SERC (high 
resolution and high power multinuclear 
magnetic resonance spectrometer for solids 
annsolutions); Dr R. Bfa. £1 JB from SERC 
K. Bnnvii.il 1,286 from British Dear Assncia- 
tion frc'.carch literature on social consequ- 
ences of deafness). Di J. C. Coulson, £24 .MX 


ihe European Communities (instabilities In 
semiconductor lasers - In conjunction with 
University of Ancona); Professor R. I. Flower, 
£38,258 from Arthritis and Rheumatism Coun- 
cil (steroid induced anti-inflammatory pro- 
teins); Professor R. E. Thomas, £10,566 from 
British Library (public access to on-line library 
files). 


E rocurcment executive. Ministry of Defence 
ievelopmcnt and validation of models for 
thermal behaviour); Dr G. R. J. Hockey, 
£17,699 from procurement executive, MoD 
(monitoring of mulri-dimcnstoral visual dis- 
plays); Professor R. K. Brown, £30,403 from 
British Deaf Association (research fellowship); 
Dr P. R. Evans, £28,200 from EEC (European 
habitat management studies); Dr P. R. Evans 
and Dr N. CT Davidson, f 1 .500 from Nature, 
implications lor nature conservation of pro- 
posed Felixstowe Dock expansion). 


ESSEX 

Department of Employment (management Professor H. Newby, £190,720 from ESRC 
and industrial relations in small firms); Dr R. (ESRC data archive); Dr N. R. Baker. £5 J-M 

W. Dutton, £50,000 from Sultanate of Oman from AFRC (physiological significance and 

(Wahlba Sands project); Professor H. Bowen- mechanism of photo-inhibition of pholosynth- 
jones and Dr R. w. Dutton, £65 J06 from esis); Dr R. M. Harrison, £33,724 from NfcRC 
Petroleum Development Oman (Ai-Khabura (surface fluxes of atmospheric nitrogen sulphur 


and halogen compounds); Professor M. Ack- 
royd. £33.631 from British Telecom (software 
for numerical solutions to queuing problems); 
Dr I. J. Dll worth. £26.016 from Rutherford 
Appleton Laboratory (interference in radio 
relay and satellite systems); Dr O. J. C. Upton. 
£24,125 from Rutherford Appleton Labora- 
tory (statistical study of rain-rate and attenua- 
tion distributions); Professor J- R. Dlhvurth. 
£22.150 from SERC (iron end molybdenum 

«i l lr.h;,l n ^mnln.T l .nH nli.nl«p.l , 1 fl u* tl H ■ 

ulsilc evaluation of two current synlhcsis-by- 
rule syilcms): Dr J J. O'Reilly. £15.000 from 
ST Llgift ol optical fibre lor ncvwotk St arty); Di 
R. M. Harrison, £12.430 from SERC (pollu- 
tant pathways of alkyl-lead components); Dr 
R. C. Hlder, £12,000 from National Research 


Professor H. Newby, £190,720 from ESRC 
(ESRC data archive); Dr N. R. Baker. £5.244 
from AFRC (physiological significance and 
mechanism of photo-inhibition of photosynth- 
esis); Dr R. M. Harrison, £33,724 from NERC 


guaae interpreter for relational query lan- 
guages); Dr R. C. Hlder. £10.050 from Nation- 


% 


Open 

University 

viewing 


Sunday June 9 


Saturday June 8 


BAB Modelling by Matlwmatles. Water by the 
volume. vfMKJ'. prog 5t 
7.10 Ptioiochrmtiiry. vltinn. (SJ4I; prog 6) 

7.38 Undenteoding Space and Time. Cunouier 
end curio ^ver, (S354; prog 9) 
ft .00 PhlltHophlrol Problems, llave a hear), tne 
your head. Part 2. (AJ13; prog 1 1) 


Popular Culture. Popular television 2: genre, 

iinas; prog 6t 

Science Foundation Course. Alcohol! onset. 
(SIQ1; prog 16) 

Ecology, cojpu iS32J; prog 13 mono) 

Art* Foundation Course. The Natural History 
Museum. (A 101; prog 17) 

EnjUncecUia Product Design. Time far design. 
(T®2; prog J) 

Physical Chemistry. Ammonia synthesis. 
(S.f4J ; prog 6) 

Society . Education and the State. The ease o( 
she musing skills. (E3S3; prog 5) 
Introduction lo Calculus. Behaviour of func- 
tions (MS2R3; prog 9) 

Contemporary Issue* In Education. Maids the 
Mad Shooter. (E200; prog 21) 

The Earth: Structure, Composition A Evolu- 
tion. Lavas of Eino. (S237; prog 7) 

The Earth's Physical Resources. Pine Point: 
on to metal. (S238; prog 8) 

I7ih ^ Century England. Appleton Home. 

tpen ForuS ■ inlormaiion programme for OU 
nudenis. 

Reading Development. A matter of fact? 
World pfiuie*. The rise and fail of Britain’s 


bbci 

8.45 Tetecronmuniretion Systems. Telephone 
switching: 2. (T32l;prog 9) 

7.1D Crustal and Mantle Processes The Datradlan 
of Buinshlic. IS336; prog 10} 

7.35 Materials Processing. Ring of steel. (T3J2; 

8J» SeneiKa. The Retumol the fly- (5299; progS) 
6£B The Nature or Cbemtsiry, Cyebbuiadiene - 
the enigmatic moieculu. (SW: prog 18) 

BBC3 

fiftO* Education for Adults. The Quell tor Know- 
ledgo. (E355; prog 4) 

7.15 Curriculum in Action. What did I do? (P234; 

1M ^hnnalng Britain. Changing World, Donegal: 
tradition and change. 1DM5: prog 9) 

84)5 Rome: The Augustan Age. Architecture and 
town planning. ( A2W: proa 5) 

8.30 Computer Based Infoimailba Sytums. How 
docs a data base management system “'ork? 
(MJ52; prog S) 

8,55 Malhcmailcal Models and Methods. Newton’s 
Third Im. (MST204; prog JO) 

9.20 Social Sciences foundation course. Qucsiiun- 
Ing theories. (DUG; prog 181 
9A5 hfatte foundation coune. Volumes of revolu- 
tion. (M 101 ; prog 14) 

10.10 Iniroauction to Pure Mathemiilcs. Cyetes. 
(M203: prog 14) 

16.35 Studies In Pure Mathematic*. Complex tori. 
IM33J; prog 5) 

11.00 Managing in Organizations. Trading on uncer- 
tainty (TZ44-. prog 4) r 

11.25 Management issues in Tost Compultfiiy 
Education. Financial cuts. (E324: prog 4) 
1140 Biology: Form nnd Function . Diabetes: rt stor- 
ing the baknen. (5202; prog 17) 

13.15 Policies. People and Admlnlnrailnn. Minis- 
tars/ofTHalvlpaillanie ni/publlc. (DJJfi; prog 8) 

12.40 Purpose and Planning In tho Curriculum. 
16-19 EHi means "Fnr Everybody". (E201; 

1MB Sir3n?ialy. 1480-1 380. The study of drawings. 

13.30 ifasbiesf'Mononilcs. The crisp revolution. 
(DJ24; prog 5) 

R«B03(VHP) _ e 

MB State and Society. Tbo Sure and economic 
Intervention, (D209; prog 4) 

*MB 0 Man5^eligious Quest. A Jewbli uitlmony. 

7.0S Art nnd ^nvlronmeni. Different views uf one 


23.80 The Enlightenment. Buffo] - an asdlghien- 
mem scientist? (A204; prog 17) 


Tuesday June 11 

BBC2 

8,85* Social Science Foundation Course. OnHtlon- 

S tries. iDltC; prog IB) 

. Brain and DehsMou r. Phitlcfiy in the 
nervoui system. (SD286; prog 8) 
2355* Third World StucHei. ManufnciuiingtGe mirt- 


veloprneat Corporation (pyronc niiticancer 
compounds); Dr D. B- Ncdwell, £9,000 front 
Water Research Centre (effect of H2 mneen- 
traiions on organic carbon flow In anaerobic 
digesters); Dr J. Silver. £8,545 from National 


ManufsciuringtEe mira- 


cle. (U204; prog ID) 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

8J95 Popular Culture. The Mfsioiy of Rock and 
Roll. Part 2. (1)203: prog 2) 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

23,30 Open Forum. Information programme far OU 
student*. 


Wednesday June 12 

BBC2 

840* Computer Bised Information Systems. How 
docs * dare base management syitent work? 

8,86* Aria Foundation Course. Thu Nslural llhtory 
Museum. (AI0I: prog 17) • 

2X38 Modem Art nnd Modernism. Tallin's Tower*. 
CA315; prog 17) 

2358* Btalogy: Form and Function. Diabelei: resior- 
hie ihe balance. (S202: prog I?) 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

53S The Romituk Pom. HultU wllwraty criik. 
(A3fi2-j»rog 7) 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

2330 Modem An and Modernism. Rodclwnko. 
photography and formalism. ( A315; pro* l?) 

23.80 Coo temporary Issues in Education. Catholic 
schools In Scotland. (EMU: prog V) 

Thursday June 13 

BBC2 

5.36' Maths foundation tonne. Volumes ol revolu- 
tion. (Mil)]; prog 14] 

8JB Science Poundatioo Cmina. Mu-nuida snac- 
romoliKulef (SlOl: prog 17) 

23.30 Weekend Outlook 

M.35* InurumentHtioo. Fourier anaLyils A transduc- 
er response. (T29I: prog 6) 

24.00* Miner (n the Universe. Nuclear tpnnclllnjl. 


environ mem, (TAD292; prog 9) 

Rome: The Augustan Age. Rome engineer 
log: the work of Agrippa. (A2W; prog In) 


IS256; prog 4) 

RADIO 3 (VHH 

6J5 Malhs foundaiinn course. Inlcginilon 
• melhods. (MIDI; prog 8) 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

23,30 17th Century England. Milton In hit rimes. 
(A2IM: prog 9) 


Sanctions PoHcy: 2 (D233; prog 6) _ _ _ . . n 

Quantum Theory and Atomic Structure. MOndflY June 111 

U .ILi I EU1S 1 ■ „,.V, Al ^ U 


Potential Barriers and wells (SM351 ; prog fi) 
COndlcl and Sinblllty In the Development of 
Modem Europe. Feature films as propaganda. 
(A309; prog 6) 

Modem An end Modernism. Mondrian. 

^ aiS; prog 16) 

e 19ih Century Novel. What Malsw knew. 
fA3l2, prog 8) 


RADIO 3 (VHF) 

, 9,35. Social Sclei 


prog 9) ’■ ■ V.' -.«• 


830* Maoageroeni Issues bi Post Compulsory 
Education. Financial cuts. (E324; prog 4) 
695* Contemporary Issues In Education, Muds the 
Mad Shooter. (E200: prog 21) 

RADIO 3 (VHP) . „ . 

8.38 TheCamrolofEilucaiiDninBri»in.CountniB 
the CM: lire local Impact of Unweld cub. 
(E2^wog3) 


Friday June 14 


BBC2 .. . 

6.88 Comrol Engineering. Root locus. (T39lt prog 
3) 

7.20“ Weekend Outlook 
RADIO 3 (VHF) , 

6.38* Open Forum. Infrirmeilim programme far OU 
, . .studanu, ... , 


£8.356 front Associated Octet Company Ltd 
(evaluation of grignard alkylation ana gas 
chromatography in analysis of ionic alley! lead 
species); Dr D. Lee. Mr D. Maraden, £6.000 
from Levcrhulmc Trust (youth training- life 
chances and orieninilan la work): Dr D. B. 
Ncdwell, £5343 from British Petroleum (anti- 
alpha band scrum); Dr J. J. O'Reilly, £5.504 
from British Telecom (advanced modulation 
schemes); Professor M, Ackroyd. £4354 from 
Lloyds of London Press Lid (studentship): Dr 
F. SchiartiarcUi, £2.700 from Nuffield Founda- 
tion (British regional policy); Dr R. C. Back- 
liousc, £2,626 from SERC (senior visiting 
fellowship); Professor H. Newby. Mr D. L 
Rose, Dr Q. Marshal]. £1.785 from ESRC 
(economic stagnation and social structure): Mr 
k- Rickwood, £1.000 from British Technology 
Group (Sccdcoin wheme). 


NOTTINGHAM 

Dr J. M. Patrick. £6,000 from Batellc (cllnicnl 
evaluation of gnlbuvont daslaierosol): Profes- 
sor B. NV. Dvr roll. £4,5UO from Bcccham 
Pharmaceutical (synthesis of six lalicllcd com- 

S i); Professor E. N- Corleti. £1.500 (mm 
Council (visit of Chinese scholar. Mrs 
LuWcn); Department of Geography. £1-000 
from British Plasterboard Industries (new 
equipment for remote sensing): Professor H. 
Fesstcr nnd Dr E.- Oiler ion. £104,200 from 
Department of Energy (stress analysis of cast 
steel nodes): Dr G, D. Parr. £9.70(1 from Cibn 
delay (cixprenolDloros sdnilgraphy); DrM. F. 
A- Dow, £39.983 from Dupont dc Nemours 
(phase diagram SBC 15 5hF5 system); Profes- 
sor H. Fesslcr and Dr T. H. Hyde, £24.HU0 
from Earl and Wright Ltd (sliest analysis of 
model cast steel X-nade in determine structu- 
ral efficiency ami stress concentration factors); 
Depannicnl of Geography. £3 .(XX) from Esso 

S w equipment for remote sensing): Dr D. 

erwin. £480 pa (three-vear CASE award); 
Professor G. Pattcndvn. £480 pu fihrec-year 
CASE award): buth from ICf: Mr C. L. 
Btullicrioii. £60.618 from Mnnpowcr Services 
Commission (information technology in eco- 
nomic development of Nnninehani Inner 
City); Professor E. M. Symonds. Dr H- M. L. 
Jenkins nnd Dr D. L. Kin ,£38.060 from MUC 
(fetal elect rocardlnnrnphy); Professor W. J. 
whltllnglon. £1,210 pa from Nattonal Coal 
Board (thrce-yeBr CASE award); Dr D. A. 
Ledwmd and Dr R. G. Bmdsley. £19.617 from 
Overseas Development AdmjnJsi ration (extra 


Dr R. J. Aldridge. £671 from Pallab Research 
(Conodom Project): Dr P. M. SlHndring. 
£u7.725 from SERC (development evaluation 
oT microprocessor controlled nut al ion spoin 
rotary foralne machine); Professor L. Crom- 
bic. £24.150 from SERC (biosynthesis of 
natural insecticides): Professor L." Cromb ie. 
£150.000 from SERC <400 mHz NMR in 
organic chemistry); Professor H. Fessler. Dr T. 
H. Hyde and Dr J. J. Webster. £104.451 from 

■ f is rqn r r .ii u iiS u rf ij i uir* A iti g v 

SERC t retained work on fatigue crack Initia- 
tion nnd growl h in turbine disk alloys): Profes- 
sor 1. P. Simons. £3,199 from SERC (reso- 
nances in pholocxcitcd continuum slates of 
water): Department of Geography. 07,000 
from shell (equipment for remote sensing): Mr 
P. Worlork. £1.631 from Special Trustees for 
Nottingham University Hospitals (fracture lia- 
bility and timing of antibiotic therapy on 
infection): Professor E. M. Symonds and Dr 
M. Knapp. £8388 from Trent Regional Health 
Authority (uric add in pregnancy); Professor 
R. W. Baldwin. £40,000 from Xoma Europe 
Ltd (development of monoclonal antibodies to 
colorectal cancer). 


WELSH NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AIEDI. 
CINE (Coin MeddygaHh PrllVsaol Cymru) 
Professor Hifl. £87.458 from Wellcome Trust 
(production, characterization and use of hu- 
-mao monoclonal antithyroid antibodies): Dr 
M. McPherson. £18.844 from WSDHSR (cys- 
tic fibrosis serum factors In mucin sccroifon 
from exocrine acini); Professor Harvard Davis. 
£22.111 from Fison Pharmaceuticals (new 
challenge test in diagnosis of childhood 
asthma): Professor Harper. £136.000 from 
Wolfson Foundation tgenc mapping and inher- 
ited disorders); Dr I. Matthews and Mr A. 

. Samuel. £50.000 from Wolfson Foundation 

S elimination of ethylene oxide): Di B. Rees 
imlth. £42.435 from MRC (water solumlx 
fragment ofTSO receptor): Professor Harvard 
Dnvis. £30.467 from Health Promotion Re- 
search Trust (acceptability of aliematKe 
methods of dcvvlapmciiial surveillance of 
children and design of child health booktei): 
Professor Jacobs. £24.504 from Leukaemia 
Research Fund (research fellowship); Dr J. 


>rt rij)«U*<I ' jtabramttfi'e ' 


says for salivary j»rogcs(eronc and cortisol): Dr 
R. L. Dormer. £41.499 front MRC (intracellu- 
lar C A 3 4- regulation in Intact pnnneatk acinar 
cells using monoclonal antibodies): Dr G. T. 
Williams. £29.451 from MRC (curbuhydratc 
diangcs at markers of normal and abnormal 
differentiation in human colon): Professor 
Hughes. £25.000 from Paw Corning (AVA 
technician for video service); Professor 
Hughes. £23J94 from CRC (pathology of 
rauibloglcally prominent duels): Professor 
Henderson. £33.868 front BUT (endo I helium 
derived relaxant factor); Dr M. F. Scanlon. 
£59.840 from MRC (central and peripheral 
factors in control of growth hormone -releasing 
factor in vitro): Professor Laurence and Dc 
Tew. £34.600 from .Health Promotion Re- 
search Trust (young handicapped adults' views 
of schooling, (raining and help front occupa- 
tional and social integration); Dr J- Woadhcad 
and Dr I. Weeks. £37.068 from MRC (thyiot- 
rophln measurement In heolthv and diseased 
states): Prnfcuor Roberts. from 

Wellcome Trusi (clinical Icciureihip): Profes- 
sor - McKibbin and Professor woodcock. 
£32.021 from MRC inorntal and abnormal 
vlbraiinn in bone relative lo siruciural integri- 
ty): Professor Elder. Dr N. Ktdthekcr and ur 
P. R. Harrison. £49.202 from MRC (cloning of 
gene Tor human porphobilin ogen deaminase): 
Mr R. Mantel. £36.363 from Wellcome Trust 
(monochmal nnt I bodies in Idantificalion of 
high-risk, banian breast patliokHy); Di 1. A. 


ComplKll. £18363 from CRC (British Thar- 
ncic > Society second- smoking! wJlhilrawal 
study). 
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Victoria University of 
Woliington 
New Zealand 

Family of Lnw 
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Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
NewZealand 

LECTURER 
IN FRENCH 
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University of 
Aberdeen 

Department orOanetlca 

MOLECULAR 

BIOLOGIST 
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□gist |a 
“.cocently os tab 


Olon .° ThV j^tegSL 

PrennratioS *he 


University of 
Surrey 

"'i'.“ r '™r r, r V 1 Eletironlc a 
blPdrJuil Enoliiocrjiif) 

r . SENIOR 

LECTURERS/ 

lecturers/ 

FELLOWS 

e**rS ll °'X ln i' Ihn “ward or 30 
no/.,. undergraduate anti 
to uiTna^ a,udo " t Place* 

S;™' 

telrcommunlcatlona “SJrtxrM 
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Massey University 
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| Massoy University 
Palmerston North, 
NewZealand 

LECTURER 
IN PHYSICS 
Appllfailons nre Invited for 

till* punt |nn of Lecturer In 
Pbvflcs. In Ihn Department of 
Physic* mil fllopbyalca. 

The appuliilao will be c«- 
pecled lo contribute to the 
teaching programme or the 
Department and to carry out 
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Zfca a * ™ y " 
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Universityof 

Liverpool 

CHAIR OF 
GEOPHYSICS 
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University D f 
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research 
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Universityof 

Southampton 

Computing Service 

educational 

SUPPORT 

a ™ P P 1 1 Ic “*L Qn “ aro Invited for 

w \t^^ss^n£ 
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University Colleges of 
Nortn Wales 
Coleg Prifysgol 
Gogledd Cymru 

Deparlmont of Agriculture 

; LECTURESHIP 

IN AGRICULTURE 

Appllratfona are Invited ror 
the above post which ha* bean 
established Initially ror a 
porlcKl of three years from 1st 
l . 98 ^ • The Lecturer 
SS'.SrRbJ 1 ™' 11 ! pas Ponelble 
th« nnd PB, “* pch In 

thu field of rarm management. 

Applicants should passes* n 
good degree In Agriculture 
*ound_a grte ultura| experience 
an aptitude for, and ex- 
perience of computing. Pre- 
fUJmSLyi 11 . ‘S those 

exSertanr- V lth » POBt «''Bduate 
miEft In f®rm manage- 

feaaai^h 1 e B ro,av “ nt f l«‘ d of 
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Victoria University of 
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GEOLOGY 
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The University of 
Manchester 

CHAIR IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 
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Universityof 

Stirling 

CHAIR 
IN APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 

The University wishes to 
•ROOlnt e Professor of ‘ a r»° 
E*I od Economics with effect 
n"om. 1 January 1886 or as 
“fl, ““ possible thereafter. 
Aapikationa are invited from 
Persons 

AmEiin* £ “ ln , “ ny ■roa of 

amPil !h!.« E ™ -S*" L°" • Informal 
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Conferences & 
Seminars 

Universityof 

Southampton 

Deportment of Politics 

Anglo-American Fulbrlght 
Colloquium on 

information 

technology 
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| Fellowships 
1 continued 

! The University of 
Lancaster 

! Dcpartmentur Vlaual Arts 

FELLOWSHIP 
IN PAINTING 
AND DRAWING 

AnpJIcatlona are Invited for 
e nine month (October to 

£«I3f. , i..l? och, P° f«Howahlp in 
painting end drawing. Tha 
“ pcc *;»*ful applicant. who 

• should posses* the duel rtuaJ- 

Itle* of creotive excellence end 
g""»“ teaching expertlaeT 
will bo reepcinslbie for the 

K7 , Kl. n S« a r d ,i ,r " vv,no c ot*™es 

in the 8. A.ffiana. ) fn Visual 

* * r, “ ■ There will also be some 
Bflialury of art teaching. The 

£ fellow will have time and 
f on^OUfaqoment to pursue his/ 
her own creatlvn work. 

The salary will ba com- 
mon sura to with age and ex- 

?S?J5w“ ,5a ° ■ C 1 2 - 1 SO undVr 

. oartlrulom and 
?J? p !L ta,, i? n f° rxf i < Ploeae write 
E “ ,0 hU“l*nient Of flea 
S7. , .V ,Mn " reference L2 1 2/n> 
(halve rally llouin, IluMrliiii' 
Lancaainr LAI 4 VW where 

hn^hrou "rorJlIiS Cop, , 0 " , nam- 
. roferoos should bn 

Kno , iM P !t!^Sg64s““ rll, “ ,, ^i 


Polytechnics 


Independent 

Colleges 


Lancing College 
Sussex 

Senior School of the Wooderd 

Corporation 

ou'nr *sSin B, ? ar . 1 ? lnB School or 
°^“r50° pupils B god 13-18 
with e co-educatlonal Sluh 
Form of 230 puull* 

MATHEMATICS 

reaulrerf 1 ?n U ?!i fl ? d Orsduate I* 
" B POBalblc, |o 

S3"un?v.KK? , E “ r ^-' 

Willingness lo holu w (tn 
P“ 1 f" D ’‘»n d o | he r extra rurrtcL- 
i 1 acMv ! ,,e “ would hn a re. 

commendation. n 

aca l r“ nilnB Co,lcBB salary 

™»"t d :s b i“ ummnd " tin " 

cor^uVu^^Uo SSME 

names of two referees ai.n.ild 
bn sent to The lieed Mbhiqi 1 
Luncino Colleon. Russes HNlrf 

(306^4,“" “ Oon QB nnsslbir. 


The University of 
Leeds 

D "JS.r a 'z e, i„ p ,ss“< i 

LECTURER 


th^ SSanSSf EStem for 



S® V^swSM: 

E23!!»n*? tp eiB ^'W vJl l r maVO to Sh-mTafc 




suAsss. 


PyrUier Information nn d 
fprnia may 5S 

a ®* b »3?S~> -sra; 

lhol|ld'>i.r-^. rr ^ ODOnd " 


y 8 ?. ,apy «•«« 


*10,133 a 


Badrord SfiSUs K^ ay B,. 
Ijhdm, 8urw'^S"™«Ul 

C3®A- d -« a 1l“wSS2 f 


encouregad t£ reply. Bly 
nid Tg%SSSSE% T. By t bQ 

riKhUMl aa Juno 1885. 
HI 

The University of 

Hull 

tejworary 
i^ctureship 
IN MANAGEMENT 

* &'£**£"",££ invited for 
Menegement tnniv?r?r h,p Jn 
X»4r III tha^ l5ra?S&L*&r.one 
rom 

twchlno and 

s r »tein'wte 

. ■yatema ldeB. i.B 0 i^i? r '? t *" 

encouraged to aUi8ST tlcul,,Ply 

*14732? P 2p al ?A £7 - H ao - 

rov *" WJ U S n S nU h ™ B ‘-de r 

K,p ‘~> ?lv- 
tlona and rin.Mh' qusiifioa- 
Jo aether with - «,» a 5 por, * I »e* 
three raferM. n J #n »» of 
lodged bya?h! “JPUld be 

<3 063?) niair ^ bo obtained. 


Fellowships 

Universityof 
Strathclyde 
Strathclyde 
Business School 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
« «w na ^‘ n « h ta V < ? p 

November ‘fgas^Tn ,rf,m " 1 

™ ”fr-«^h B o 8 n R c C PrPp °“^- 

«nd will examine ^EP^ P *MS? 

sStiss 

reaearch exp Jlen“Jl ralava "‘ 

benefit? P * nnum >. USB 

H87^3 , ) C ^{Sr a rul < 1 ,luota Rafj 
vitae iid « 1 I^ , „E urr,0UJu oi 
addreeaae of three * nd 
should be »in> ij?VS a referees 

Department" Vr 

2s-h4 ,3 alf ! ss™r 

s3S*i»*' *““» 3 

Department or Phlloa ophy 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

_ Application. ... i 


University of 
Aberdeen 

„ RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS (8) 

^ T ha University of Aberdesa 

e n *y bean selected to partld; 
!L ta *» the ESRC'l Boebl 
.if/IS? and Economic W* 
3S5f%S: AppiiceUoneareli>: 
v‘ tBd from suitably qualified 
" ad "/oerlencocl social solan* 
J'V* f° r three Reeeerch Fsl- 
J°wahlna for a period of 2Vt 
yeai-e from October 1989. 


^j^g»araag« 

"Pnointm.nt, bSiI^ ni 

Further mtenJorg may b . 

Da- 


names of thra. 

IQUIrl I ‘*7™® 


, _ . *»»»ocin;n reiiaw* 

^"grlmarny attached to lex* 1 
5S*"** of the structure of thi 
Aberdeen Labour MarK*«j 

occupational histories w 
"^“^"holda over a twenty yew 
?? r Hnd in-migration in W 
f P " rd ,°- n ®rea. The Aberdeen 
*s am ie participating fully In 
if?? national components o> 
,r?_ iniUetive where It he». 
inter oats ]n multiple esrntoj 
noueehoids and household jmd 
oommunlty relatione. The 
Aberdeen study is dirsdsd hf 
Dr John Sewel, Dr Nonnen 

ofdmen " nd Mr D * v,d \ 

- wit* 1 !" range £7.8*9 

bL 1 *. ISO por annum on «■ . 
Kange XA Scale for Researen 
■nd Analogous Staff wtth 
5i5S B,nH n* acoordlna to • 
Dflriflncfl (scale under review)- 

-..S'yrthar-partloulera »nd»n- 
Plication forms from Tno 
Secretary, The University. 
Aberdeen, with whom ep- 
plloatlona (2 copies) should lee 

<to, by ** JUn ° ,98 H B j 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
to advertisements 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
N. A. B. Information Technology Initiative 
Faculty of Business and Management 
School of Business Analysis 

LECTURER 11/ SENIOR LECTURER 
(2 posts) in Business Analysis 

Ref. A31/85 

aSESfii Bu f n8s ® 18 at I*™ loading edge of devaJopmenia In 

funi^fn f °™ ton Techno, °aV. The N.A.B. has provided sSbranttel 
“ 00UriB proV,Bton flnd tha M - s - c - 1* providing oonsldarobte 

! iise ^ ni n RwSi*Tiw5wi i B8fAlittMMB i fffK^ Itiatf !" 
k Management Science, Operational Reeeerch end Quantitative Business 
it, ....iiws, Muiiugoiiinii hilwnimilun Oyatoma, Office In Formation Systems 
| \ end Information Technology. It le expected that one appointment will ba made 
In each of these areas. 

j The School Is particularly Interested In candidates who offer recant business 
j or Industrial experience of a higher degree, but newly qualified people ere 
encouraged lo apply. 

Interested persona who wish lo dlsaues these poets before making a formal 
application may contact: Don Cassells, Head of School of Business Analysis. 
Tel: Newcastle (0632) 326002 Ext: 3323. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II 
in Business Analysis (2 posts) 

(tenable from 1 September 1885 to 12 July 1888) 

Ref. A32/85 

Applications are Invited for two posts which result from a Polytechnic Initiative 
In Business Information Technology end cover permanent staff on 
secondment. 

Applicants should be qualified to teach on degree and diploma courses end the 
BbIHty to offer one or more of the following wou[d be an advantage: Business 
Environment, Corporate Planning, Data Processing and Mena gem ant 
Information Systems, Quantitative Methods. 

Burnham F.E.: Lit e7.648-E12.09B p.a, 

SL £11, 176-El 3, 128 p.a. 

Ear further details snd application forms please call our 24 hour telephone 
answering serves (0832 323126) or write enclosing a foolscap i.a.e. to Mra 
Linde Morris, Admin, Asst., (Recruitment!, Newcaatlo upon Tyna 
Polytechnic, Ellison Building, Ellison Place, Newcastle upon Tyna NE1 BST, to 
whom complete forms should be returned quoting the ref. by 21 June 18S5. 

(701881 

A Key Co-ordinating role in 
Catering and House Services 
with Britain's largest Polytechnic 

Assistant Secretary 

(Catering & House Services) 

£1 5,726 — £1 7,097 

The organisation and management of the catering, 
caretaking and cleaning fadlltiBB, together with other 
ancillary services (eg. safety and security) within Britain's 
largest Polytechnic la a mammoth task, which demands 


largest Polytechnic la a mammoth task, which demands 
well-davBloped co-ordinating akllls. 

• As an experienced man-manager, almost certainly with 
a background in catering or house services, within tha 
public sector, you'll relish the challenge of this new post 
within one of the country's major Institutes of higher 
education. 

A Union Membership Agreement is in operation under 
which new employees are required to join a recognised 
trade union. For further particulars please send a self- 
addressed envelope marked S/178 to the Secretary, 
Manchester Polytechnic, All Saints, Manchester M15 6BH, 
to whom letters of application, with appropriate details 
including the names end addresses of two referees, 
should be submitted by 24th June 1885. 

Manchester Polytechnic ft an equal opportunities employer. 

Manchester Polytechnic- 



PAISLEY COLLEGE 


A SeollUh Central taUtultan 


& fl msh C °Frf 80 r 9 ,S * n 3,0r deg,ce institution fun*.* u, mo 

c, °“ "*■ * 

JKsrj? "* ■»»'. » «» cun.,. 

SENIOR STUDENT ADVISORY OFFICER 

B*q s ?‘ l>; E12777/E1BI04 - reviaw pending) 

Service. d ° a ' uden,a ar,d ,d,n ' l,ls,8 " n 0 «h Q Collage Hnalih 

S'. 1 ! J* •« »— proven lndul . 

INFORMATION OFFICER 

(Salary Scale: £8820/£11040 - review date July) 

«»n.n«iIL 0 ?h flPPO I? ,0 7 10 WS kBy ***' wil( bB raaponsibFe for promoiinn 

wd for dniiln 1 ™ ° h° C0 " eHB flniJ 1,8 ' ,flr,0u, u!!li“ 

1 -oS so^cm “ mpmtoQ Iniomal comn.uni Huon* anil „ .forma- 

SfSZZL Bl'imld "bvb inlevam Job 0*p W ,o. lt o. should prolar a | >Iy 
52? “ ” “Hulvafenr profowlonal qu a ilf, c «i, on . an mgaoiaanonal 

annlrnr ? K ° n al,d rn,,,,wa,,l > ,, anil an Interest in ilw 

application ol the new lechnologlna in informaimn dissomlnailon 

ASSISTANT FINANCE OFFICER 

(Salary Scale: £7746/£979B - review date July) 

«*h tatSSd'iT r-r 1 be ,a8p ° nsib, ° »° f ^ 

Sian mrahrad I wtlh tha day-to-day tunning of the Collage's busy Finance 

SJShSSS Bholliri h ,th .? ! spflC,B °' lhB Colla ° o ' B iinancin| 

=™i, ea :xir ■ • a ° mu "» 1» 1 .™".. wph 

mB¥ Dhtfllnad fr«n. THE 


Department of Engineering 

Reader in Electronic 

" C ^j‘ " a 

SALARY SCALE: £13095 - £14680 (ber) - £16487 per annum 
Bnatcl nnd na onvironmonl I* Iasi becoming Britain * moat BiQnlfirani 
atea ol high technology growth with many imemelional names investing 
heavily In the region. At the centre Ilea Brinol Polytechnic which, during 
ihe next few years, expects lo make major contributions towards 
Industrial developments in Ihe area. 

Applications era Invited for this Important post within the Department of 
Engineering and candidates with a proven industrial or academia Ireck 
record In any branoh of Electronic Engineering are encouraged lo apply, 

A new Engineering building Is under consinmllon end will be opened In 
September 1986 providing excellent Fsoflltisa for raaaarah and . 
consultancy. 

From a social and environment viewpoint, Bristol Is located In ons of lha 
most sought after areas In which to Ihra and work; In easy reach of many 
attractive rural areas and yet within an hours journey of London by rail 
For further details end an application form, to bB returned by 2 1 June 
1985, please contact ihe Personnel Office, Bristol Polytechnic, 

Coldharbour Lana, Frenchay, Bristol or ring Bristol 866281 Em 216 or 
217. 

Pfoaea quota Reference Number L/37 In ell tommunloatlone. 

Awm County Council Is on Equal Opportunities Employer ( 70 i 43 ) 

Bristol n n . 
Polytechnic 




mytechnicf 

Department of Business Management 


Principal Lecturer 

£13,085- £16,467 

To develop and co-ordinate consultancy and short 
course work. 

The person appointed will be expected to con- 
tribute to business and management teaching. Exper- 
tise in the fields of transportation and logistics would 
be particularly welcomed. 

Opportunities exist to enhance salary based on 
external revenue earned. 

Further details end application forms from the 
Personnel Department, Brighton Polytechnic, 
Moulsecoomb, Brighton, BN2 4AT, Tel: Brighton 
693655, Ext 2637. Closing date June 21 1986. 

* . I 7 ?" 2 ! , ... 

- 11 ^ ,;l »*rn I VI. 


SERC 



riBwcaiilB Polytechnic 


Fasson 

An AvtylntwnaUonal Company 


Applications or Computers in Manufacturing Engineering 

TWO FULL TIME 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 

Ref: EXF 10/85 

ACMED^riorett^^ 8raduaies lm 2 fundeJ b T SERC's 

A “ oc '* cl wiu i aln 8 Newawle Poljieihnic/ Faison 
project teem lo mvcstlgaie ihe introduction of advanced manufeciurina 

r^nh smerlrin %ll, ,‘ nc,u J- ^ corporate strategy, simulation modelling* 
fi«urih generation systems development, proceiscomr.il and financial 
comrol m the development of an integrated manufacturing s>stem. 
Candiilaies should have either: 

an OR /.Systems background with imeiesii fn 
manufeciuring engineering. 

— b business background with iniercslt in the finnnciil and 
management control of advanced manufacture. 

The successful applfcanis wlto must possess a higher dcgiee will be 
'?• t ,,yledl !!! c fot fl pehodof 2 years with the possible 
2rS!i r J y™- They will spend a considerable proportion of 
their nme al the Fassnn plant In Cramlington. Noiihumberland and 
may lie expected in visit i nsson plants abroad. 

The research assistants will be employed from 1 Scpicmbcr IMS. 

Salary: Range Researcher^ 'B' £7.S4a-£10,Z51 p. B . (pay awild pendJri||i 

For further drlalli and application forms please rail our M honr 
lelephow answering servk, (0632 323126) or wrile enrioting . fnnlseap 
*'“■* laMl> - lJ“d« Morris, Admin. Aal. IRrcrulimtni), Newcastle 

Tvna Kf.S! , ! eCh " fc ' EUb0n DulWln I' ™s»« «•*€, NeWCUtie Up OH 
Tyne NEISST, to whom com pit ted application forru should be 
relumed by 28tii June 1985. , TO1K| 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
AT PRESTON 

Faculty of Technology 

SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 


(To Permanent Posts, One Temporary Post) 

(ref. AA/237) 

Specialisms In Computer Aided Engineering and the 
Communications of VLSI aspects of Information Technology 
are particularly relevant, but applicants may offer alternative 
specialisms In modsm electronic engineering. The 
temporary posi is available for s 6 month period. 

Preliminary enquiries to Professor N,G. Burrow, extension 

2200 . 

Salary Scales {under review) 

Senior Lecturer: £1 1 175 to £1 31 238 (Bar) to £1 4081 
Lecturer II: £7548 to £12099 

Application forms snd further details obtainable from the 
Personnel Offlae Lanas a hire Polytechnic, 

Preston, PR1 2TQ, Tel: (0772) 202027 quoting the 
appropriate reference number. 

Closing Date: 21 st June 1985. - pmaa, 

"LANCASHIRE 3f4&r:- — 1 


TheMytechnic 

ofNorthLandon 

AppoHitmentof 

DIRECTOR 

A Director is required In January 1986. 

Tha Polytechnic ol Norih London Is a major 
public sector institution with national and 
International responsibilities. II also has a 
particular commitment lo the social and 
economic needs ol the inner city. 

This post offers complex challenges with 
positive opportunities. 

The salary will be In accordance vrilh Ihe 
recommendations ol the Burnham Commutes 
and is at preaenl £30.915 (Inclusive of London 
Allowance). 


In Education. Industry or Public service will be 
welcomed. 

Further particulars oan ba obtained from 
the Clerk to the Court of Governors, 

The Polytechnic of North London. 

Holloway Road. London N7 8DB. 

Closing date tor applications: 22 July 1905. 

, PflL (a an equal opportunttm employe* . *•...♦ 

I ^ 4 1- » J vli r t > , 


! ;• fi 
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Polytechnics continued 






LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


RESEARCH 

ASSJSTANTSHIPS 

£ 5,173 * £ 5,664 

Liverpool Polytechnic's leading rale in the field of research work received 
further recognition In tho recent Department of Mutation and Science 
allocations of luleetfve aulatanr for the support of scientific and 
technological rouarch at polytechnics. 

Applications ore now Invited from suitably qualified 
applicants for the following research aasistantshlps 
which have been chosen In the allocation of this finsnce. 
The positions are for a three year period rising from a 
salary of C5173 to £5664. 

Applicants should contact the Personnel Officer, Liverpool 
Polytechnic, Rodney House, 70 Mount Pleasant, Liverpool 
L36UX. Tel, 051 207 3581 ext. 2519 for further particulars 
and an application farm. 

Art & Design Faculty 


Fashion & Textiles Dual Imaga aublfatatfc printing an 

knitted fibres 

Graphic Design CoppHlttng systems 

Construction Faculty’ 


Building fi Cfvfl Quantifying soil cover reclamation of 

engfnBflring chemically contaminated land 

Surveying An evaluation of the effect end value of 

urban conservation 

Engineering Faculty 


a- 5 .“! ,fm8 D P W e,BC,ronic tectirtquee for 

Electronic Engineering Devalopmant of an on-llns nnku? 

fringe analyser 

■sesnbk. 5aattaasBft; 

required tor automatic control 

SSk s=sw*— 

Computing 

5f.»Comp ut |ng Mt * Wflh,,r - ordw 

PflyS,C * Struotural studies of a h.r.m.d. 


Science Faculty 

Biology 


Plieimacy 


Computer aided higher-order statistical 
Inference 

Struotural studies of a heramaito 
human Iniuffn 

Application of Intently and eelectfva 
wtaretty techniques in building 
acoustics 


Population atudfaa on the aap-aucklno 
nsaots (Hemlpterel ol Sulawesi. ^ 
Indonesia 

An Investigation Into the chemical 
equilibria and dynamics regulating 
micro nutrient uptake by crop plenta 
A thermodynamic study of the 
partitioning procoM by means of gaa- 
Bquld partition CfreffWantB 

charaoteriatlcs or powder 

EE""!! * CflnnJn fl caloifmelry and 
triglyceride pojymorphlam 

Interactions at the magnesium 
oxWc/ aqueous Interface 


Pharmacy ^ 

“JJJJtei chareoteriailcs or powder 

■SX '3S5SKS ta,,, “ 

Business & Monagoment Studies F agulty 

fiuslnase Studies Projected effect on Information 

Managemant Studies .■ Conaumer. Evaluation of the 

Eduoation e nd Community Studies Faculty 

ma Economics Faotora kifJuonofng Infant feeding 

practice amongst {Efferent socle)/ 
cultural groups 

Corr^nedStudles _ Historical and literary theory 

Combined Studies Tim. -empting human bohavtoor 

Humanities an d Social Studies Faculty 

UhtSSUIhip 31® 01 ‘I* u “fl B ® f Public 

ia:rr^ oB ^n 

IStudlei , , solutions on MerseynM,,: 

evaluation and recommendation 


I ^ 1 b* ■ | ;^1 

- 1 T- IM 
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RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

£6910 - £7734 (under review) 

The Polytechnic is a major recipient of special research support from the National Advisory Body. Together 
with other research funding, this has made available a numbBr of Research Assistant posts to undertake 
the projects hated below. Applicants should hold or expect shortly to be awarded an Honours degree in 
one of the disciplines indicated m brackets for each project: 

RA1 Microsystems for Eukaryotic Call Cuhura (Biological Scisncea) 

RA2 Bloisniory Daviess using Photoohamleal Systams (Biology, Elacuonlcs. Physics, Computing 

oi Chamlitrv) 


RA3 Aerobic Dagrida don of Ugno wllutota 

RA4 Magnetic and Osoohamteal Gtudiaa of Laka Sedlmema 
RAB Elaotron-Hols Trapping and Recombination hi ll-VI 
Barn! conductor a 

RAB Sorption of Water In Hydrophobic PoJymsra 

RA7 Bonoehamloal Efforts on Raaetlona 

RAB Information Toohnology In Constiuotlan Mansgsm.nt 

RAB Fen Pisuurlsnlan Tasting of Largo Buildings 

RA10 Post'tsnskmsd Brickwork 

RA1 1 Flow Computation i for Storm 8swar By stsms 

RA12 Inffutnes ol Tkirtporsturs and Stress on Boll Psramotara 

BA 13 Design Methods and Artificial Intaltfganee 
RA1 4 Advanced Welding Techniques 

RA1B Fast Numerloal Methods and User Robust Software for Finite 
Element Analysis 

RA16 Statistical Techniques for On-llns Response Modelling and 
Calibration 

RAt 7 Digital Communications over links 

RA18 Conversion of Urtsar Programs to Network Problems 
RAIfl Industrial Design use of Computers 

RA20 Flexible Menufaoturlng Systems 


(Biological Sciences) 

(Biology, Electronics. Physics, Computing 
or Chemistry) 

(Biology, Blochemlsiry or Chemistry) 
(Geography) 

(Physics. Electronics or Chemistry) 

(Physics. Chemistry or Materials Science) 
(Chemistry) 

{CM l Engineering, Building or Computer 
Science) 

(Mechanical Engineering. Building. 
Building Services of Civil Engineering) 
(Civil or Mechanical Engineering) 

(CM I Engineering. Mathematics or 
Computer Science) 

(CMI Engineering. Phyaica or Material* 
Science) 

(Engineering Designer) 

(Production. Electrical or Mechanical 
Engineering) 

(Mathematic*, Computer Science, 
Engineering) 

(Steilstlce/Englnesrlng) 

lEleetitcal/Elsouonlo Engineering) 
(MathamaUce/Sistlstics) 

(Industrial Daalgn. Engineering Dealgn, 
Computer Science) 

(Mechanical, Production or Electronic 
Engineering, or Computer Science) 


The peels are tenable for two yean with the possibility of extension for a lurrhsr year. Applicants will be expected to seek 
registration for a research degree. 

Application form* and further particulars from Personnel Officer, Coventry (Lanehester) Polytechnic, Priory Street 
Coventry CV1 8FB. (Please enclose ■ large seti-addreaied envelope quoting reference number of post). Telephone 
(0203) 24168 Ext. 382. Closing date Tuesday 18th June 1988. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer )701 42) 

i Coventry Lanehester Polytechnic s 


Department of 
Mathematics and 
Computer Science 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
COMPUTER VISION 

from qualified Computer 
Scientists or computer 
orientated MathamaiW 
l clans for the above post 

which will be available 1 
from 1 st October 1985. 

The research will involve 
the Investigation and 
development ofcom- 
puter models of the pro- 

cessing of visual 
information with par- 
ticular reference to object 
recognition. 

Salary: £ 6,181 -£6.406 

P-a. inc. (Pay award 
pending) 

Further Information and 
application forma are 
available from: 

The Personnel Office, 

The Polytechnic of 
Wales, 

PONTYPRIDD 
CF37 1DL 

2021 0443) 406133 Ext 
Cluing Date: ^at June 

1 POD 


Plymouth 

Wytechnic 


Thames Polytechnic 

School or Burvuylnfl 

FSHKH’al 

lecturer 

insurveying 

mm 

.SSbrISSRSF V* 

‘ j’. , 


pel 


PRO-RECTOR 

The Polytechnic of Central London wishes to appoint a Pro- 
Rector. Application* ere invited from suitably qualified 
candidates with leadership qualities. It is hoped that the existing 

complemented by an appointee from an area auoh as " **" 
accountancy or business studies. 

PCL Is • broadly baaed Institution at the forefront of soedemio 

The FmuI ^! l"«n!,! dU i a . 1,On 'u r0>aaroh nf, d continuing education. 
Fn^nS o.1? 8 Po,ytachn,c comprise Communication. 
Engineering & Science. Environment, Languages, Law. 

Mangament Studies, and Social Sciences and Business Studies 

£££?£" «" '■•'■"""•I OffloB, PCL, 

Roflant ® 1r88t * ^don W1R 8AU Tel 880-2020 ext 212. 

CLOSING DATE: 18 June 198B. 

PCLISAN EQUAL OPPORTUNWES EMPLOYER 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT of 
management studies 
lecturer 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 


nn.7.Z/!, ^«r*fnunwauons 
® f ®N® of courses, but mainly 

Slree P ^ al ® S9creter y' 8 Diploma 
Candldalres should be 
professtonahy quafftfed, pieterablv 
■Dfflroo andfor relevanl 
hidustrlal and commercial 
experience, 

taShS 8 * - 0,1 8nd lh8 ability to 
aomlnlstrauon wing modern office 

3tt!L^ 0U,dbeana d d ®d 


2?Jrr (work bar) — Y 

*-1 4.06J per annum. 

&ffl'K| l a ’SSSa , S y a w 

ssasMt-'V 

sr, s BB i i5iorawi «“™“ 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Application forms and further . 

(W2) »8121. S.41MT Ph0M 

170158) 

rr:j m u i-m — T, n, ,**,_•* 

';7 '-■f* prttvi i i,i •" 

r vn.-tii- 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

Mlddlaaax Buainaaa School 

lecturer 
in accounting 
and FINANCE 

to Cl 7, 143 p. a. |nc. 

33&gSj&aS 
s §EB£F*s& 

lBv«SP l iSL nl> ■ hou 1d have re- 

SSnU.° r tt<XDUntlnB «nd n- 

SMSES?®** 

leva? 1 * JfgytoLaqartt at PL 
IffClHnna WdUmlc qilBl- 

K&B99U 

*03!3EBSp3 

Middlesex Polytechnic 

School of Accounting and 
Plnanca 

PART-TIME 

JjSnM 

^f RSe& fia : 

2s*ia, Jsssstl js«: 

Wllca uon h end an 


Th* doling data tor «■ 
applloalfons Is HlbJani 


CAREERS 

ADVISER 


Applications art ioriKdta, 
u&ln who arc quiDErift 
officers, preferably »ttf 
Education careen ofo, 
experience with more dkj* 
Salary: £8,532-19, IK poi 
Inclusive. 

Application form aid fetr 
ttculora may be obbM ha 
Pmonnrt Ofnca,ThiWj*ii 
Wales, Pontypridd, MU Gta 
CF37 1DL. PboM(W)C 
ext. 2021. 

CloalnB dates 24fli Jm * 


SENIOR LBCTJJB0 

infhknch 

. LanuuBoea “{Si 
B. A. (lions) 
Marketing; , , 

neaa eturfl« 

HND (BTEC) oowr»«*i « 
canta should ti* 
•pvakert. havs 

gualineatloiuiand Mg" 

of teaching Ihroireh fi»J 
and con temporary rr**™ 
dies, particularly 
and bualnaas 
should have an HM'**!, 
Integration of 
auaoB taachlnfl With .MJJ 


iw wuhm — - r-~ 0 

naas trafnosa In r 
■peaking countnss- 

•rV, l rs. , r'. ,, "4 n S 

clSlllf'ba^lnshSM 

School of Ms there 
Statistfca and Ccmf» 

Centra for Arttnti 
Intelligence Applie* 

SERCRE8EAB 

STUDENTS® 

ANDSERC 

C.A.S.E. 

STUDENTS® 

INARTIFICU 

intelligen( 

IKBS 

Candidates ahould h 
aspect to obtain in * 
good honours danrj 
atudentahLpa are un»i 
three years. Tha & 
project It tha devsIOPf 
an Intelligent Dad*» 
port Symtam fn 
with the Water 
ire, under Uie aupervi 
Dr B. Knight. The otb 
Jsct will be in an ■■ 
Al/IKBB and "u parvis* 
Max Bramer, Bead J 
Putins Science. PgtJJ 1 
pi lean ta are Invited to 
tha supervisor f _2 
dlacusalon (01-934 

Further particulars ' 
PllcaUon form from to 
flng Officer. j 
P olytechnic, 

Street, London SBI" ‘ 
be returned by 93 Jun 1 


P SS® $!S3R Theme. Polvt 

>1 Aooac ,.fS8S&l 4BT - 


Thamea Polyteol 

a xwijiaJd^portu nlri« 
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Polytechnics continued 



CITY OF LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Computing, Management 
Science, Mathematics and Statistics 

Computing Posts 

We seek lo augment our strengths In computing as an academic 
discipline, and lo promote the effective penetraSon of computing 
into other core disciplines. Applications are Invited for the 
following posts: 

Lecturer il/Senior Lecturer 
in Software Engineering 


uemonsiraDie experience of software engineering projects Is 
required In addition to technlclal expertise In the development of 
complex software. We seek a knowledge of product 
apeclficatlon, formal development techniques, quality assurance 
and performance monitoring. Ref: 85/35 

Lecturer Il/Senior Lecturer 
in Computer Systems 

A knowledge of mainframe and microcomputer architectures Is 
expected from applicants who should, of course, be compelent 
assembler code programmers familiar with operating system 
functionality. A developing interest In parallelarchitectures and 
conament programming environments would be welcome. Ref: 
85/38 

Lecturer Il/Senior Lecturer 
in Databases 

The area of database dealgn. use and management has bean 
denimed as central lo the experience of our specialist students. 
We seek applicants who will contribute up-to-date specialist 
knowledge In this area, but who will also be keen lo promote 
developments In database applications in law, and In the social 
and political sciences. Ref: 85/37 

Those appointed will not only contribute to the Polytechnic's 
teaching programmes, but will be prominent also in Its staff 
development activity; research and/or consultancy Interests will 
be strongly encouraged. 

We Invite applications both from practitioners and from 
academics; we would encourage applications from candidates 

■ September, but a later date may be acceptable. 

Caliuy: LI J CD, S90 to Cl 3,137 

SL- £12,213 to £14,166 (bar) £15,099 

Application forma and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Staff Records Officer, City of London Polytechnic, 
117-118 Houndsdltch, London EC3A 7BU (01-283 1030 ext. 
252). Application forms ahould be returned no later than 
Thursday 20th June. 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

EXAMINATIONS OFFICER - 
CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

POST REFERENCE NUMBER: P.EX.01 

Salary: Senior Officer Grade 1 
£9,477 - £10,107 per annum 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
persona for the poet of Examinations Officer, located in the 
Registry of Central Administration. 

Responsible to the Registrar, the duties end responsibilities will 
Include the planning, oversight end co-ordination of all the 
Polytechnic's examinations and examination arrangements and 
procedures: supervising the preparation of the timetables for the 
major examination periods, and the servicing of Examination 
Boards where required and advice to euch Boards on ‘Polytechnic 
and External Validating Bodies' regulations and policies. 

For a detailed Job description, application form end further 
particulars plhase oontaot the: Personnel Section, Teeaslde 
Polytechnic, Borough Roed, Middlesbrough, Cleveland 
TS1 3BA, Telephone: 0642 218121, Extension 4114. 

Closing date: 21 June 1985. 

"An Equal Opportunity Employer" ooitm 

^•Middlesex Polytechnic 

MIDDLESEX BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Professor/Head of School 
of Accounting and Finance 

GRADE VI HEAD OF DEPARTMENT: 

£18,436 -£20,208pa Inc 

Applications are Invited for the post of Head of School of 
Accounting and Finance, from candidates with 

• teaching experience in higher education 

• a record of achievement In research and consultancy 

• appropriate experience of academic administration 

• preferably some experience In Industry or commerce 
Demonstrable potential to lead a team of accounting stall 
Is expected, together with the ability to make an effective 
contribution to academic developments through teaching, 
research and consultancy. 

Write enclosing s.a.e. (min 8fn x 4ln) and quoting rel A6008 
lor further details and an application form posting Arst-class to: 

-• *, Personnel Oltto?, Middlesex Polytechnic. 114CMM Side, 

London Nt4BPN:<Stas1ng dale f7 June. 




Applications are Invited from candidates with 
the qualities necessaiy to head what will be a 
major and nationally significant educational 
development. 

The London Institute will be a single collegiate institution 
comprising initially 

The Camberwell School of Art and Crafts 

The Central School of Art and Design 

Chelsea School of Art 

Tha Collage for tha Distributive Trades 

The London College of Fashion 

The London College of Printing 

St. Martin's School of Art 

All of these have unique histories, established links with 
Industry and the capital's cultural life, and substantial 
national and International reputations. 

The London Institute will be a Burnham Group 12 
establishment and the salary for the post, in accordance 
with the Burnham F.E. report, will be £30,915 (including 
£.1,038 London allowance). 

For further Information and an application form wrffe to fhe 
Education Officer, (EO/FHE/AFE), Inner London Education 
Authority, Room 549c, The County Hall, London SE1 7PB, 
or telephone Mr. K. Carter on 01-633 8679. The closing 
date for applications Is 21 June 1985. 

ILEA 18 AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER. 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Dap.rlRi.nl of Sociology’ 

LECTURER I 
IN PSYCHOLOGY/ 
SOCIAL 


with possibility of further 
renewal) 

£3 .910 - £10.312 (par award 
pending i 

Application* are Invited 
from candidate, with taaohlna 
end re.eu-ch Interest. In 
Psychol OBV/Soclal Psycholo- 
gy. The snccea.flil candidate 
will be expected to contribute 
ta the teaching of Industrial, 
■octal and cognitive paycholo- 
oy particularly to a. A. Bull- 
neaa Studio* and a range or 
couraM Including degree and 
diploma enuraea In Computing 
Studies. In addition there will 
be the opportunity to contri- 
bute a psychological dimen- 
sion to applied option, on 
B.A. Sociology. 

Tho Department would par- 
ticularly welcome applica- 
tions from psychologists In 


Industry or business In- 
terested In a one or a two year 
secondment. 

The appointment ta avail- 
able from I at September, 

iaaa. 

Application forma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Section, North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic. College Rond, 
Stoke- on-Trent ST4 BDB. 
(T«l> (0782)43831. Ext. BID. 

Tho closing dele for tho 
receipt of completed applica- 
tion. la B6th June, 10B9. 
(30609) H3 


Sheffield City 
Polytechnic 

SUBJECT 

LIBRARIAN 

(SCIENCE 

AND ENGINEERING) 
LECTURER II 

Tho above is one ol two 
academic posts In the Library 
servicing students In the 
Peciiltlea of Technology and 
Environment. Applicant* 
should be graduate qualified 
Librarians with experience or 
scientific libraries. 

The mein duties or the post 
are: user education, develop- 
ment of Information technolo- 
gy, tho provision of specialist 
reference services, and liaison 
with academic stafr. Tha suc- 
cessor ui candidate will be a 
mam bar of tho Library senior 
management team and will 

K a rull part In running n 
d and complex high- 
quality Library service. 

Salary Sralei Lecturer II 
£7.348 - £12,099. 

Application forms and 
further dotslls are available 
from The Personnel Officer, 
(Dept, THES), Sheffield City 
Polytechnic, Halfords House, 
Flttolnn Square, Sheffield Si 
2BB, or by telephoning 0749. 
2091 1, Bxt. 2387. Completed 
farms should be returned by 
21st June. 


South Bank 
Polytechnic 

LECTURER IV 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 

(Two Posts} _ 

The Department or Mathe- 
mettcal Sciences and Comput- 
ing Invite applications (or two 
lucturlng nosta in this young 
sud expending d&pertment. 
The department hne Internets 
In the following areas: Sys- 
tems Modelling. Formal 
Methods, Mathematical 

Education, Numerical Analy- 
sis, Artificial Intelligence. 
Candidates should have a de- 
monstrable expertise In at 
least one of these areas and 
will be oxp noted to make e 
substantial contribution to the 
research and/or consultancy 
activities of the department. 
Appropriate industrial/ 

commercial experience would 
be a distinct advantage. 

Salary Benins: Lecturer If: 
CB.S86 - £13, 137, Senior Lec- 
turer: £13, ala . £13, OBB P.n. 
Inclusive of London Allo- 
wance. 

Application forms and 
further details are available 
from tho Paraannel Depart- 
ment. South Bank 

Polytechnic, Dorough Rood, 
London SB] OAA. Tel: 0I-8BB 
8282, Ext. 2333 and 236).' 
Please quote reference 
number. 

Closing dace: Jhno 23th 

IMS. 

_ The Polytechnic la an Equal 
Opportunities Employer. 
(30643) H3 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Computing, 
Englnesrlno and Science 

Department of Mechanical 
end Computer- Aided 
Engineering 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 

Salary Bcalasi Principal 
Lecturer: £13.090 to £14,880 
thnr) • EI6.46T. . 

Senior Lecturer! £11.1 TB - 
£13.128 (DSr) - £14.061. 

Lecturer a rode 11: £7,348- 
£12,000 (Pay award pending). 

Applies do oh ore Invltad 
from Enoinoors with strong 

academic backgrounds and 


Sheffield City Polytechnic 
1 b an Equal Opportunities Eqn* 

I iloyer. Applicants Interested 
n a Job share -appoint mnnt 


will receive equal considera- 
tion. (30631) JUS 


from Enoinoors with strong 
academic backgrounds and 
preferably resoarch exportlse 
or Industrial experience In 
C ADC AM, TO complement the 
existing staff enguged in the 
teaching and development of 
D.Eng. and H.N.D. courses in 
Mechanical Enginoarlng and 
Computer -Aid a 

The Polytechnic has recent- 
ly upgraded lie extensive CAS 
facilities and the appointees 
will be expected to alrengthen 
research and consultancy acti- 
vities. The poets ore based at 
Stafford. 

Application iwrin* bum 
rurtnar particulars msy ™ 
obtained from tha Personnel 
Section, North Btoffordslilro 

VImI uS rests* nln PnllMBB ROQ(Si 


2) 
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TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND 
COMMUNITY STUDIES 
Principal Lecturership in 
Nursing Studies 

• - V 1 il -T it v.« S -I J 

' r -n Sea h«»i 

*i rn u.j ■ ,, 

<ri-' '«..i *.nt* ..tici. j 

fa-,-, l-.-tia.o r-g i-.is-f-q f»rj>i J»:- ..-.n 
ii.l.-.r, ,r..i r, in, ] ('(■!>. I e 1 

If* ni.Vi-.;ilM. 

>»-.•!» :h If 1|>,« »- p>r,.|i.,rj„|, v .| l 
■ls-j-cr ; if -I i,i„* it j..-, 1 1 i.-io.gii. ,, UiC 

ol » e i—.t 

5** r, (i)Cis-Li4eeuiA-.iitvi - 

I 1 0*61 ,r,fl.,rr, 

Hit («'lf, f.fl fOC-fi'M-f. .1 will, A j 

r r.jn 114 '_.&j f.*i r...in 

*ii fqi-il Emt io-,e> 

CiM-i>gikMlu<l)Si--*i^'-« 21 i.'isllt!. 
A|i|.li--il.i.ni tr.ri Li il.«. ,, j, ulj>tO.„n lr.« 
Pn ill n-Li 5— ft,, - I-- r.. : 
U,,|.V.,-,|| Boj.I CI«i«<4M4 

lil 39* TeiBihonH I>i01j| JiaiJl 
(j|*ni<ur>411* 1 10146 1 


Bristol Polytechnic 


r.'i »u*i mu i inn a 
I'.n vlreiunifiii hi 
llr-nllli 

l>ii|iurtiiieiiit 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IP 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATERIALS 
TECHNOLOGY/ 
SCIENCE - 
Ref No 1/47 

Appllreuta should he gracin' 
ate* wlili nppranrlme prnfus- 
elcinal nuaU(lcnUuu<. end hi* 
ncilcn'u in llio cans! ruction 
liidusilry unii/cir Its rnlalud 
prufussl.ins. Ail active In. 
loruMl in resnercli anil the 
ability to toech anil provide 
luadumlc Inndershlii to hon- 
ours denroe Lovrl In tills sub- 
let - 1 a icq Is priBcjitla). 

This Is o temporary 
appointment exlnndlng Initial- 
ly ovor u period of 12 months 
from I September 1985 to 
31 August 1286, 


LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CONSTRUCTION 

MgAOfiPPifPMiv 

ANALYSIS- 

RefNoL/48 

Applicants should bn uradu* 
etas with npproprlate proles- 
a Iona I qualifications end ex- 
par Ion ce In tho construction 
Industry, with particular re- 
ference to the mOBsurement 
and cost of resources nsaorl- 
eted with the construe i ion 
process. An ectivo Interest in 
research, computtr applica- 
tions and tha ability ta toech 
and provide academic lead- 
erehlp In this area to Honours 
dooreo level la desirable. 

Selmw Scale: LII £7.348— 
£ 1 1 , 1 73 fbnn - £ 12,099 per 
annum i SL £11,1 73— £13, 129 
(bar) — £14,061 per annum. 

Tho appointment Will be 
made on the up propria to scale 
according to relevant previous 
aarvice/oxperlencfl. iProgres- 
elan from the LII scnlo to the 
SL scale Is In accordance with 
the provisions of the Burnham 
Further Education Report.) 

For further details and an 
application form, to bD re- 
turned by 2 I June 1B83 please 
contact tlm Pars on no] qrrico, 
Brlsrol Polytechnic, Coldliar- 
Yiour Lena.- French ay. Bristol 
or ring Bristol 656961. Ext 
216 or 917. Plense quote 
appropriate He/ernnce Num- 
bers In all communications. 
(50689) H3 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Fucultv of Management and 
Ousinees 

Department of Accounting 
and Plnnnce 

LECTURES IP 
SENIOR LECTURERS 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Two full-time paste and Two 
temporary posts jonn-yenr 
contracts) 

Applications ore invited 
from suitably qualified candi- 
dates For the above ppsls. 


from suitably quoltflqd candi- 
dates For the above ppsls. 
Candidates should be gradu- 
ates with a relevant poet 
graduate qualification or hnvo 
n professional accountancy 
qualification with a sound 
bnckground of buainaaa «- 
perienca. Previous lecturing 
exporleuao. nltliough desir- 
able, is not essential. 

Applicants should beapn- 
ainllsts in the area* of Finan- 
cial Accounting. Management 
Accounting or Huai ness Fi- 
nance end will he expected to 
contribute to course adminis- 
tration nntl development. Sn- 
courngemont will be nlycn to 
roaearcli end liaison with In- 
dustry and commerce. 

Appointments will bo meilo 
at Senior Looturer/Lecturer II 
grade. 

Salary Bcalas; Lacturor 11 
£7 ,34 B - £1 2 ,099; Senior Lec- 
turer £11,171) - £13.198 (Bar) 
£14.061. 

For further details and ait- 

S llcetlon form (returnable by 
4 June IS 83) send a eelf- 
sddrasaed ettveloiie markod 
M/aas to The Secretory, Man- 
chester , Polytoohnlc, All 
Saints, .Mane hearer MIB 6DH. 

>larieh»s(a#- * VpWfatmlc n ia 

S?oy^r“?AoSffr unWeB VS 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Scfoncg 
School of Analytical end 
Biological Chemistry 
Temporary LDcturc-r in 

ANALYTICAL CHEMJSTHY 

Ap(ki,c6i«oni bis tnwied for a po« ol 
Lecturei in Anaiyiiuii Chsmisby. 
tenable for ano |rnm 1 

Soihombur. 1965 Cfinr)idai6S 

ah oul<j hove corisidarabfe experience 
ol mortem analyiioal uiiini- 
rr.cniaiion p a me ularly m the area a of 
SCpaiBlion techniques, atonvc or 
molecular vpectroscopy. The poraon 
appointed will he e.pccitrt to i&ach 
Mpocis ol Analytical Chomairy rg 
Honours deqree and Higher Diploma 
siurienis. Opporiunlucrs will be 
fl.aiiabiu to pursue research in an 
appropriate fold of study. Salary 
rango Laciurer II C8226-E12.777 
including London allowance. 

Further d&ialla and application lot ma 
do bo reiurned by 2 111 June) from 
Pcraonnal Officer, Kingston 
Polytechnic. Penrhym Road. 
Kinfliton upon Thames KT 1 SEE. Tel 
01 B491306. Eat 287. 

1701671 


Munchcetcr 

Polytechnic 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 
POSTS 

AunlBmJc^'aar 198-3/86 

Thosa posts arise ss a result 
of alaff secondment In tho 
following areas: 

Department or Applied 
Community Studies 

Social Administration 

Applicant!, who should pos- 
ses* ■ Qooii Honours Degree In 
Social Administration or the 
Social Sciences must be able to 
offer leaching in the structu- 
ral framework of the social 
services (especially NH8/ 
PBS),, social policy analysis, 
and social poLlcy/xocla! ana 
politics! theory. IRef CB/ 
4231. 

Youth and Community Work 

Applications are invited from 

J iaopla with appropriate pro- 
easlanal end academic stu- 
dies. Candidates should be 
stale to msko n contribution to 
the taachlno d( Community 


Applications are Invited from 
those with successful experi- 
ence as careers advisers. The 
person appointed will b« ex- 
pected to contribute tu the 
training or those intending to 
enter local educaton authority 
caroers aorvicea and to other 
work carried out by the 
Careers Quid once Section os 
appropriate. Applicant* 

ahould be qualified advisors. 
Cendldnlae must be prepared 
to work up to two evenings 
per week (Raf. CS/42B). 

Department of Psychology and 
Speech Pathology 

There will he two vacant posts 
In the School of Psychology 
during tha academic year 
I BBS/86. Duties Include lee 
turlng mainly to undergradu- 
ate honours Psychology and 
other student* but will also 
contain e substantial compo- 
nent of teaching students Ink 
fng a variety or professional 
course*. One of the posts 
requires expertise in the areae 
of parcoptlon. atatlatlca and 
raeaarch methods, The other 

B oats requires skills mainly In 
te araoa of personsllty and 
DrgnnJaatlonal psychology 
(fief. C S/426). 

Salary Scale £7.340 
£19,009 per annum pro rata. 

Por further da tall a and on 
application form(s). return- 
able by 21 June 1SBB. send « 
■air- addressed anveldpe 

markod with tho appropriate 
reference number to The 
Secretary. Manchester 

Polytoclinlc, All Saints, Man- 
chester MIB SDH. 

Manchester Poly technic ta 
an equal opportunities om- 
„ployer. (306701 H3 


Paisley College 

SERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are Invltad 
from parsons holding (or ex 
peering la hold) a good Man 
aura Deoree In Electronic Ei 
glnOerlna, Physic*. or (saaqn 

for an 9ERC nesoarch Stu- 
domshtp In Die Denartmont of 
Electrical and Electronic En- 
gineering 

The appointee will loin 
either the MllllRiatrlc Micro- 
wave Oroup or the Slgrihl 
Procea.lng Group, The in- 
tereet. or (he former group 
(ye In novel passive reciprocal 
and nan-reelprocol coupled- 
wave structural) Tor use In (lie 
frequency renae 26,9-40 GHz 
anti above. Informal col- 
laboration with Industrial re- 
aourch l.boratoriBB la antici- 
pated, The interests of (lie 
latter group ore (n digital 
filtering ana spectral nnalyala. 
system Indentlfioetlon and 
contra] with an emphasis an 
appllcatlona. 

11 enumeration and allo- 
wances are In accordance with 
SERC guidelines and further 
details ol the research ant) 
pollcation forma ara avail 
..hi* from tho Porsonnol orrle. 

, er> Pa la ley College of Togh- 
“oiofly, hijiT street. _Po1bIbV 
• Al 9BE (Teh 041-887 1241. 
Bxt, 230)- (30044) H12 
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Polytechnics 

continued 


Courses 


Leicester Polytechnic 


firhonl orMaihnnmiirt. 

Cuinnullnq nnd Statistics 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 
IN MATHEMATICS 


(Pmi No 541 1 


S* hocil la leakin') the 
“| h N^,e , v n .. , -" flCh “* B SC ' “ ni1 


Appllranta should have a 
oraan btied mathematical 
bark around as the work in- 
^“ ,VOJ ma theme i Ira 

“mihieerliio 
The dob i will in- 
volve the monil»rlnn or mme 
itnai year Uenree projects 
Which will utlliaa me them a - 
tin. cunipuiiiio and statistics. 


Salary <7.348 - E12.0BB 

rnay award iiaiidlnul. 


Application fonni and 
rt * la,, . a available front 

IS? nf.”. on S Bl . o,MC0 - Leices- 
ter Polytechnic. Pt) Dos 145 

l.e least nr LEI 9DH . Tel • 

tanas) 331351. Ei“ aaoa. 




(J WIST 

University of Wales 
MSc Econ 
INTERNATIONAL 

economics 
AND BANKING 

Applications are invited for 
this one year taught course 
commencing in October 

1985. 

Students follow courses in: 
International Banking; 
International Trade; 
International Finance and 
Development Economics 

and prepare a dissertation. 
Application forms are 
available from; The 
Assistant Registrar, 
Academic Registry, 

UWIST, PO Box 68, Cardiff 
CF1 3XA. «™» «>i 


Colleges of Higher Education 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTHAMPTON INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons for the following Heads of Departments. 

vu_ _ . ... .... 


me posts arise from the restructuring of the work of the 
institute and the retirement of present Heads of Department. 

Within the Faculty of Technology 

SYSTEMS AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Head of Department Grade V 

ENGINEERINO AND NAVAL . 

architecture 

Head of Department Grade V 
Within the Faculty of Business & Mathematics 

FINANCIAL AND LEGAL STUDIES 

Head of Department Grade V 

PUBLIC AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Head of Department Grade V 

management of computing 

Head of Department Grade VI 
Within the College of Maritime Studies 

maritime operations and safety 

Head of Department Grade V 
iSJSSSl*** and a 



(70189) 




NEWMAN and WESTHILL 


# 


LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Ph £$ SIS ar ?, lQVlted , for ,ho Post of Lecturer Il/Senlor Lecturer in 

,0n “ ^ es,WI1 in the context of the joint 

Med r°!k ° i J ? derlakcn by the two Colleges which arc Affili- 

haw rJiii ui hC U j’ ,Veisily of Birmingham. Candidates should 
EducnHni^iR 100011 ” do ® re * or equivalent qualification in Physical 
S PHmoryschoSlexperience. An ahility 

mlha in ihpM° U .’i e l . eachi . l }8 of dance, gymnastics, games and swtm- 
rtudies «■ one of the theoretical 

courses wilt be a recommendation. 

?r fl PP o| BHnent with effect from 1st January 1986 

Lur^ ^l^ik Ie n Sa, l ry m 150 on 'he Lecturer H or Senior 
qualfitqw Burnham FE Report, according to experience 


^ and TDode of application may bo obtained 
B«£ 472?^’ Weshl Colk * 6 - Setly Oak, Birmingham B29 6LL. 


Owing date for application* 28th June 1985. 
™W«ial date for fntenfewai 17lh July 1985, 


(70148) 


Affriimed Colleges of the 
University of BirmintjliarTi 


None College 

Northampton 




Deputy Director 


Applications are Invited for the post of Deputy 
Director at Nene College (College of Higher 
Education). The appointment will take effect on 
1st September 198b. 

Salary will be within the range of Vice Principal's 
Group 9. 

Application forms and further information are 
available by telephoning Mr L. C. Skelton, Chief 
Administrative Officer ~ Northampton (0604) 
715000 Ext 303, or by writing to Park Campus, 
Moulton Park, Northampton, enclosing A4 s.a.e. 
Completed applications to be returned within 
14 days of the appearance of this advertisement. 



Nene College 

Northampton 


Lecturer Grade I 
Economics 


M rftBd for th9 abovB P° aitton within the Faculty 

DoS fl MiS;. Ma H a00rn0 r t | nd Bua,nwa - Candidates ahould 
Honours degree In Economics and preferably 

aSEuSnt fLnnhf® 1 dB0rM fitudy or research - The succeraf ul 
a , yQU DP team of acon °ml8ta who are 

cSK? CnrihW A 5 mn0micfi throu 9hout the 
Loueged at Combined Studies degree, Professions] and 'A' level 

K?(5 sTefcl ^PP'fcadon form can be obtained on 



NeneCollege 

Northampton 


Lecturer 11 / 

Senior Lecturer in History 

Required for January 1888. ' 


Colta"*, Moulton Port, Northampton Ne " B 

To be latornBd wlihln 14 days of ,he appearance of this advert. 

(701861 


b^^uamshjrb: county council 

An EqUa fyportMlty Employer 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COLLEGE nv 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

lecturer H IN 
nursing studies 

Re-advertlsemeni 

work P? st ^ courees for 

StSSsssKkSSBSBt 

Alexandra Ho ad, Hl,h Q«n 

(70140) 


Buckinghamshire County cdumi 


■"WH®-* 


METHnnl R 1 IN RESEARCH 

methods AND statistics 


Social scientist required to to* h o ** ®TI 

SSSgSfe 

Application form anw . 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUP PLE ^ 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTYcOUNriT 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF N& 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 
department OF ELECTRONIC EwUnan 
b INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


SENIOR LECTURER -Post No sin' 

AppSeattom are Invited for the post of Senior Lhh.«, . V * «li|{ 
courses on (ho MonufaoiuieamiTeaTin 0 of Becir^P^ Ctntj, 
Appflcanu must be auanffad in 


P"**: Applicants must be quanfied to 

be airached to reJovsni Industrial experience. ^ dcontJ *«biih^^. 
hie successful applicant will bB ekpocrad in IBnnh ui_u .. 


SALARY SCALE: Cl 1.17B - £14.061 (Pny Award Pwdingl 
Furihar partleulara and Bpplloatloti forma ma v be oKt.h.j « 

&'sagass ffiSAStsteSss 

«■ 


Still expanding we need 
more teachers for 


Business 
Applications 
Packages 
Programming . 
Cobol - Pascal 


Norfolk ‘ 
Education 


IspwichRod 
Norwich Nlfl 




SohaoJ or Infonuu, 
Technoiojj 


With a mathematics, 

. business, computing or i 
science background you may 
be the person we are 
seeking. Posts are LJ, U|, 

| SL Inclusive scales run from 
£0,168 to £14, 3 19. 


_LII/SJ. Comcut*/ Sdi 
E"* 1 ** 1 with CAfltt 
flexible manufaclUft 


School or AdmlaisM, 
Studifl* 


TS&anaj 

atee opportunitiu. 


For details and application 
forms please send SAE to 


LI Secretarial SM, 

Shorthand (a* 
Teeiine] and word pm- 


C ,a!^ e of Hl 9 her Education, 
Wellington Street, Slough 
SL1 1Y6. Closing date: 


Vice-Principal, Slough 


School of emud 

Technotoar 


LII/SL Conttracttai 
dlea with Envlnun 
ence. 


Closing 
14 days. 

An equal opportunities 
employer. i70is7j 


School of CommogjtrJM 


HeolUt, Nunfet 

Allied Subjecta. tag 


poat for one yaar . 


Slough College 


Salary Scale la aage 


wl**) the Uumlian Fib 
LI E3.910 - £10.617: U 
£7,548 « £13,088 >! ((' 


Homerton College 
Cambridge 


Further partfnilai ai ■ 

ram w 


_ LECTURER II/ 

--5* * “«m»Tnisn 


aJSSSSW 
AND PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 


application _ 

obtained by tanitail 
a.a.B to tha Chief Alia 
tlve Officer it lit 5* 
Within 14 daysofOtat 
nnca of Ihla adradai 
(Q06B1) I 


fj rl^/r t|nu, ‘ 

January JBSfi Th. 1 f f n 7 1 

iX'P' -a 
srasaar ^ sws 


■_ ^..HucbiaAaa^. 

Council I 
New College Durlna. 

Principal: UoaardO. I 
„ Howaliar, Atid.DipJif 
(I.uud.}, B.Be.iBeooXili- 

F.R.S.A. ; 




bo ^aSuMutmP'l nppo, Olu(l Will 

taaohorar to (nl,nh ry "cliool 
o 7 oducmlon tS h S“ld h "L‘. ,oy 

teachers. 


Faculty of la-fudH 
Education, CaaauatErio 
and Computing kata ; 


(n-aorvlce 

nractiaino 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURRRI 
INSPECIAL 1 
EDUCATIONAL; 
NEEDS 


Llnvlfd 

tficotlons In U -9f?° d *»•«<- 
psychology and " dUc ? tlon “l 

B*g as5 gff5 

xnowiedaa. wl th 

tores t In Uia “ n «* ln- 

developmant ° f “■"•‘ha 


AppllcaUani are i trial 
tha poat of Tamponm*. 
ar I to contribute to and. 
Initial and ln-aarviM i* : 


inttiai ana m-asrviwBw 
for practising learttwj 
appointment ia 
from September IBM 


SraptoSy '£**f*L 


For further pariliUnjJ 
an application rona>,l?.. 
■ite to The Prlnrtg^V 
illege Durham, nffi- 
te Moor Centra, 
il 5ES aneloaiegart 
dressed envelops. J 
irhem 62421, W* * 

Cloelna date forBwj 




THE TIM US HIGHER FJHJCAIION SUPPLEMENT 


1 


7.6.85 



University of Kent 
Canterbury 


GoldNinlths 1 College 
university of I>ondon 


37 


Department of Mathematics 
and Computer Science 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
COMPUTER VISION 


Applications are invited hom 
qualified Computer Scientists or 
computer orientated 
Mathematicians for the above 
post which will be available from 
1 st October 1985 . 


The research will Involve the 
Inves ligation and development ol 
computer models of the 
processing of visual Information 
with particular reference to object 
recognition. 


Salary: £5,181 -£6.405 p.a. ino. 
(Pay award pending) 

Furtlior information and 
application forms era available 
from: 

Tho Personnel Office. 

The Palylochntc of Wnlos 

PONTYPRIDD 

CF37 1DL 

Tel: (0443) 405133 Ext. 2021 


Closing Date: 21st Juno 
1985 


(701461 


university 
college oF 
Swansea 


Senior Research 
Assistant 


Applications are Invited for the 
vacancy of Senior Research 
Assistant In the Royal 8 oolety 
r B ^^?l r 0 !L U^,, ■ The appointment Ib 
funded by e grant to build a 
translational energy loss 
^actromeier.Thelnstrurrp^^ 

vibrational ^structure of Ions. 
Applicants ahould be either 


mysiuBiB or tnerresu wim uaiiong 
Interest In Instrumentation. 


The appointment will befartwo years 
1 th a 


from October 1, 1985 will. « 
commencing salary of £8920 per 
annum plus USS/USDPS benefits. 
Informal enquiries may be made 
to Profeaaor J. H, B eyon, FRS, 
Tel. No. (0782) 286288, but further 
particulars and applloatlon form 
(2 copies) must be obtained from 
tha Personnel Office Unlverlaty 
College of Swansea, Singleton 
Park, Swansea SA2BPP, to which 
off loa they should be returned by 
Friday, July 5. 198& mye} . 


University of 
ick 


Warwicl 


Centre for Research in Ethnic 
Relations 


ESRC 

LINKED-AWARD 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 


Hi.^E5 , . l< ?fl°n® fo r a Research 
Btudentahtp are Invited from 





"have" or "expect 
snortly to obtain a food 2:1 or 
?I H J 1 “L d 8 ar»» ,n * *°clal BClen- 
co area. The award la linked to 


— — ■ ■ ■■« m aa HiiKog IU 

0,1 urban Change 

and Employment, end the stu- 
9?“ woufd be expeotod to 
S?*§£g “ 'hfsla topic related 

■nrt S ?5f. L. WeIf “ ro Provision 

Q, “ r } tn ^ organisations 
ShSi/S*! 1 ? 1, reference to 
fihL« 5 _ m,nort,lr noed " and In- 

Arnnn"?' Familiarity With 

*£"0 “agee or 'Block' 
oraaniesUona 
would be an advantage. 




«ip!S. n 

r.< 



Research Fellow 

A study of 
Politicians’ Attitudes 
to Welfare 

£»53?£2if21SK 

“aiJeidS ySM , 7illor Goeb * 10777 , 

fanrnan 


TEESSIDE POtYTt^: 
Department of 
Mathemetics B 
Statistics 
Department of 
Computer Scions 

AepllcMioni «™ m»h*d brlWP** 


esSssr ■rarTs - 


■ Regia trw! 

cSv«nil y r,., P r , Warwick. 
2 t ?., cv i 7AL. Please 
5 i5;S,„ r *Cv ■ N . a - 43 /a/bb/l. 

r ° r recolpt of 
eggUcBtlone la 20th June 


oncnilrlea may be 
« lh?Canhl?.9 r- ^ 1 Johnaon 
Ethnic n Jr. < l,{P r Roeearch In 
(Coventry 
IS 06 28 ) H|fl 


Appllcationi in mn "• 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT a « . 

Sokilion ol tWtoen! Egaoa* l 

Cumm fcilawt 

dwslapmsai cfdieeaa**"^,' t • 
whh Bungi-Kmu 
a pfMuboa ia obel w 
The umiicIi assWsnt 
MPhll'PhD dtgrMOf rf* ^ 

The lueeeiiW i Pf*** 

in eb«n a la er 2 nd daw 

raQlitaffwahiflhrdsp**- J 

Ihe post ii un«M» idrST**“ 4f 
djta otappalfllni>nt 

sjivy: aito-nMir*"**# 
ApoUcation tomii aid 

Somr Th« Pmo«i4 S^« 

yqVUchnlc,B9iaufl8~ ‘ 
■Oe^lmdTBYMA j-jrfV 
2 i 8 U 1 . 6dk«fc<i4M4 


Rank Xerox Unit 
on Ageing 


twi*r?. C ? n,br */*J B Group for 
the History or Population A 
EocJnl Structure 


n«T!l e £ HRC h “" awarded the 
" g * Xerox Ageing Unit a 


?h«L‘.“^ adual ' s atudentalilp (n 
:D9 vJ 8 J°. ri ' of a Being, linked to 
SnJSrJ* • own resoarcii In the 
following field of atudy: 




compoeitlon of house- 
containing elderly per- 
K™ Land their tranaittone over 
*ne family cycle. 


. ApnllcsHon forme are avaL- 
Lail /? from Peter 


fT_“ iouuoel irom re»r 

Rank Xerox Unit on 
Aneing if Trumpln 
r> cambrtdrfB 1 CBS ' 1 

l. . 6 loauttf dafy tut-cme 

■i 1 'fftnatal 7 JonedBBS? *T« 

j*- (10630), - ....... 


Department of Mathematics 
and Computer Serenes 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
IN COMPUTER VISION 

Applications are invited from 
qualified Computer Scientists 
or computer onentated 
Mathematicians for the above 
post which wifi be available 
from 1st October 1985. 

The research will involve (he 
investigation and 
development of computer 
models of the processing of 
visual information with 
particular rsferanco to object 
recognition. 

Salary: £5.181 - £6.405 p.a. 
Inc. (Pay award pending) 

Further information and 
application forms are 
available from: 

Tho Personnel Office. 

The Polytechnic of Woles 

PONTYPRIDD 

CF37 1DL 

Tel: (0443)405133 Ext. 2021 

Closing Date: 2lsl Juno 

1985 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


DOCTORAL 
PROGRAMME 
IN APPLIED 
COMPUTING 
(SOCIAL 
SCIENCES) 


SENIOR 

RESEARCH POSTS 
IN DESIGN 
EDUCATION 


University of 
Dundee 


r>f*partmr , iii j.f CjmiminHv 
Me ilk Inc 


two Vsiic t .lhS£< a ? lnM,IM * 'or 

:” n "NC-iuiided pcibiurailu- 

Srianosa,. Cn,n ** u ^ n ® ,Sot ' al 


Dspartmant of Civil 
Enalnaerlno 


NERC WATER 
RESOURCE 
SYSTEMS 
RESEARCH UNIT 
NUMERICAL 
MODELLER 


Applications ora (nvltod 
[TP!? 1 “ndldatea for tha above 
CmIoW® appointed at the 
level or Roaaarch Associate or 
, n r Raaaarch Associate, Tn 
JJ?® nawiy-rormud NERC vVs- 
™r Resource Systems R>. 
aaarch Unll. Thls ' - R ® 




models or the transport of 

C iotlutanta and aedlment wltli- 
n rlvor hnslnn and with the 
prurtlLul uppilLatlon of such 
models In the manaaement and 
protection or water resources, 
fhorefore ex- 
pected to be increasingly re- 
levant In the tight of such 
developing problems bi waste 
disposal, acid rain, daroraata- 
tlon and pollution from aari- 
aulttlra. The post holder will 
Play a vital role In a multldlacl- 


Pltawr research programme 
In von 


which will aiaa Involve col. 
labaratian with the institute 
of Hydrology at Wallingrord. 
By taking up a poat In the early 
stages of formation of tha 
Unit, tha holder will have the 
chance to Influence the direc- 
tion of research within the 
Unit. 


Applicants are expected to 
have a strong numerical mod- 
elling and computing exper- 
tise: s background In hydrolo- 
gy. hydraulics or the physical 
sciences would be an advan- 
tage. Alternatively thBy may 


have same expertise In hyd- 
ro ahem Is try allied to q numer- 


ical modelling capability. 


The level of appointment 
will depend on the qualifica- 


tion* and research experience 
of the successful applicant. 


Starting salary for a Senior 
SPJWK 11 Associate la. up to 
£12.633 per annum on the 
Range n scale (£11,205 - 
£14,923) and for a Research 
Associate is up to £8.920 per 
annum on the Range !A scale 
(£7.520 - £12.150), according 
to age, qualifications and ex- 


perience. (Salaries are under 
review). The post is available 
forthwith and la tenable for a 


period of throe years. 


Applications (2 capias) 
With the names and addresses 
of three re fore ob should ba 


sent not later than 17th June 
1985 to Professor P.B. 


O'Connall, Department of 


Civil Engineering, The Uni- 
versity, Newcastle upon Tyne 
..NE1 7RU. (50633) H12 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Botany 


Unit of Comparative Plant 
Ecology (NERC) 


Biochemistry or Flood and 
Dr o u ght Toler ance 


Applications are Invited for 

NERC 

STUDENTSHIP 


tenable for J5 y^iri from 


Oatober 1985 ana leading to a 
Ph.D degree. The project Is 




co near nod with the 


niri- 

in 


jior 

canca or oxygen radicals .. 
flood and draught tolerance In 
Plants. The project will eppeel 
to someone wishing to com- 


■ PE*"® 1 Programme 1% 

student w I .l| ,hB re?" l ' v r S 

research training and will , ar- 

ikm 'of thil^Snutni 
ilUtJenik will spinel timlr finni 


■®"*® r P-rformanre Unh wlU 

sfSS's 


RESEARCH 
«i® SISTA NT 
(NON-CLINICAL) 


Dunfermline College uf 
Physical Education 
Edinburgh 

POSTGRADUATE 
„ RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 


Invi-Migatinu ur*. 
vanlivn activities In general 

VBarI lt hv ,, 1 ^. lJe S : ,, ru * l4 *"*l f*r 2 

■"j »& .h " f5ai?ia:„ , t , ""x 

analyeia ' e».d*Veporr^ writing! - 


S= fa,lo ~ ,,t IK 


..7 h > . relation between 
tavelJf 01 ,,,nrB ' * nd ■cllvlly 


F,rtucatlnn anil 
Community Well-heing. 


at^CR.*. r £! 1 ?"® ,OT th " P Q “ 
,rom « radii stes in 
ROjIal irioncef or nixr«Lim 

rnndUai setting and data 
■j"* 1 ” 1 * ‘•‘UK (boil, "uanfim" 
live and quel || alive i ere esven- 

sliuiiiu hiviVffrRPn.'ffilSS.* 


. should )■,, vr 


A "»“ s 

SEgypar-fiss 

SRSSaPfjSdS? , ' n, ’ ur ,h - 


B2S3" '« inrtSS 

y Au JESfc w ffifTK 

“ ' 16 **uo ariiiin i.nri ... 


,nwt, » , ioatlons 
r 2 L , . e *»'" , "‘ !, i i*« In September 
,**“* “"«*** 11 ! lost for 3 y„r" 
I!.)’. ' n J.7 nrt “ d ,h . Bl r *'» aiirc"*,- 
ilr-ont will recilvter wlrti 

?h? r t“-| “'"“"rim -Eaffl for 
ebln* oV ESRC^o UO • , ««* 


Una Mnn,’ 1 " r,,n 1 1 Y “nd fur pu E 


M i- ppul,, 1 ,,, 0 , J t wl “ bB on I lie 
salary mala £ 6.600 - £8.450. 


Eco k nom1»- ill £j Er ®"on.clr| ( s ; 

5^?r. rn J c ‘l Managemem Scl- 


Sn-1 , ■"•Wpmem dcl- 
uiaclpiintis nrp nlsn wnlrumi,. 


u V'lVfVr.. nnd 

a Pin Iran., n fur i ne m.iy |... 
nlrr£ ,,|H !iJ r, . ,,l,! Tl1 " Uruiluni.! 

^SyMasar-as 




SfS:,?5 

i^vsfersss'SESisr 

<««liun,l,l,»» c:c,i 


■ninroiiin.l csnclldatee *„■ 

lot m 1 ™* *° V! 1 "’ * ,,r Chrlst- 

Fxi M 2 S Vn , 1 T r 1 ' ® 382 60111. 
JlV . 1 2430). I uriher narilcu- 
mo v bn cibiolniHl rruin the 
Inrsonnei Officer. The Unl- 
„ Uunflce OOi 411 U 

® 2 “ t”«. 4015) 

with whom a leiinr uf upulica- 

tl« m and . urrici.lTim %-itae 


J.) qua t e Ref. C^T/ 


_ Further d^iniK ar p, awB| . 
able from (he Vice Frinciosls 
? " "r .ary D un frrml In « 

■efle nf I I. vales I Education 
Craniiiiid Ruad North. Edin" 
burgh EH4 6JD. Apullcatlone 
from suitably qualified ami 

of Iwo J ri“r2l"A" nd s , * w “» 

°3Q6Ho" by JB,h J""" 'MS. 


6T/83T8. f *10664) 


>112 


Rob ort Gord on*8 
Institute of 
Technology 


Mta" 'Era’S 1 ;^ «" «»>« 

K. 0 e. k , S).£. ,a ' 6 Im-rninorriu 


to 114 him .. , bn rninnjitto 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Cnnrlllaiioii I'm fret Unit 


Kc honl of Survey l u,| 


^ RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 


Thames Polytechnic 
incorporating 
A very Hill College 


ihniT'.'T fn - fur,h «r dnlulln to 
hir Aavlstoii 1 Itifulnirqr 
tl'nr nuimul i, Unlvnraltv Uf 

L^wn Cinlda , nlVl,i" P rohroo 

6NW rKST' BE1 4 

orrw. cioij i,g dam for receint 


1,1 Bn Equal 


RESEARC 

ASSOCIATES 

INLAW, 

SO Cl AL POLICY 
AND ECONOMICS 


Applications nre Invited 
from suitably qualified grad u- 
Z__ ■ . ur porauiM with 

rsy-issad 

n[ »™ tCN aa') ' in thfi P f Jl^w: 
ing projects: 


^o B 6 t 7^ n,l,B “ " emn 


H12 


Faculty of Education and 
Community Studies 


^CONTRACT 
RESEARCH FELLOW 


The University of 
Sheffield 


Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified fiff! 

entitled W ?ft B 0n “reject 
Ef f ectaof s pTnal 

Sl?tJU2 rk hB " hoon oolngoii 
F«»rs and I. directed 


“aassvMiSSK?' 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT POST 


five “ ro Invltea for 

live temporary poiti of Rs. 

AgBUrjato In the Con. 
Cl nation I’rojecft Unit nsuiw 
established Imiweon the De- 

cv nlTd l p. B ,° r L ®J |V ' s «IbI Poll- 
f unrlnrl Ecxjiiomlcv. The Unit, 
f“nded by the Lord Cliancel- 

VeaUn«« P .m?5" n, V.. ,B tn ln " 
qualitative factors of nffnr. 

conciliation proce- 

Suml. " "“♦rtmonlaf dlS- 


coltV CDn «rueHon 

L~J.. ror melor capita] 

Projects In the oil. 
tries’* 1 ** Pctrothamlcal Indus- 


f2) Costs of quality ai.ur. 
anco in building. H *is“r- 


<3> Systems of control or 
construction quality. 


rise* houses ° f * ,,,,r ‘ iy ‘ n ,OBo 


Sotnai'i’ ?“ VBr - Consultant |„ 
MiSiV. rlr . at 5 lok6 Mondo- 

■ fir^iTujjg ssimais 


ralon of Liquid Crystal 
Hydrocarbons to Carbon 


«.n£F n, i!5. an,s “hould possess 
good honours degress and 


sources' an ° VV '" ,jlB “"“rgy ra- 


“™ invited for 

JJ* n °»“nrch Assistant 


‘rivest'aato the changes In 

JeSSlSSiiL f\° D ! rT - ea _?..r!y . 


™ oegroaa and 
havq previous re- 
°“perlenca. in addition 
the ras'Sij-rh 1 ^ vpl vemon t with 
InLinl '*™ 1 ' 1 they Will have 
p BBPOhslbl! I ties ror 
particular part at the atudy;. 


Perenneel d0,al, » »™m The 
Pfirunnol Depart mam 

*b«HUte n or 
d"5*V°i^5 el I22L h JL 1 - Aber. 


de a H ab9 i fr . is 060 oj 


as.i7?° poit y 1 ! 1 Bult ■omeone 
with a pmycholouy. so'.'loloiiy 
or social work background 
and knowledge or phyaical 
lllneps/handlcap will be en 
advantage. The parson 
■ appointed ahould have had 
“P™" research experience in- 
Sl ud r?,°i ,,B u *° ° r computers. 
It will be necessary to spend 
some periods of time away 
from home. 


carbon to be used In the 
manufacture of graphite elec- 
trodes. Study of tho extent of 
preferred orientation In the 
carbon, produced by varying 
the now conditions during 
conversion, will also form an 
hnportnnt part of the project. 
The atudy la financed by Alrco 
Carbon Ltd., Niagara Falls, 


court officials: 


11..I. 


•Urn 


Department of Geography 


two aortal ragoarchBrs will 
design and conduct Interviews 
with families end conciliators 


and should have experience ol 
qualitative rase arch] 


ESRC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 


dtacussfon contact Dr M. Oliv- 


er 01-850 0081, Ext. 238. 


Salary: £8,214 per annum. 


The salary will depend upon 
age end experience, up to a 
maximum or £8,920 on the 
Rasearoh end ■ Ana logo ua IA 
scale and tha poet la tenable 
for one year In the first 
instance. 


one economist will gather 
cost and other 
quantitative data. Practical 
experience or coit-banef! t 
analysis, cost -effectiveness 


Applications are invited for 
two penfaraduata research 
studentships: 


analysis and computer prog- 
ramming ia desirablai 


I . Regional economies on 
nlnataeath-century England: a 

Linked Award tor R.j.p. 
Knln and Dr O, Shaw). 


Further particulars end a 


— pwM^utBig niij BQ. 

plication Torm from Miss P. 
Finch. Avery HIM Callage 
Bexley Road, Eltham, 8B! 


b“ b ^ 

2PQ, to bo returned by 23 
June 1985, 


— Applicants should posses a a 
Ph.D. degree or have similar 
experience . Know ledg a of 
rheology, liquid crystals or 
carbon materials would be 
advantageous but Is not essen- 
tial. 


ons etaltatlcran will be re- 

fK 2 ™ , i lbl .° for data process inn. 
Practical experience in Sempra 


Program- 

SSftthU? ^ proeesBlrio Is 


2. Local economic InlHa- 
tlvaa in Portugal: a CASS 
Award fDr A.M. Williams), 


All posts will ba tana bio Tor 
3 years commencing 1st 
September 1985 or aa soon as 
possible thereafter,- 


Further do tails of these 
awards can ba obtained from 
the respective super visors 


named. Applications 'sheiiid 
i them Imi 


Themes Polytechnic la en 
(H067a? P ° r,lln,tl0 * Bmplo fi e , r 2 


Applications, including tho 
names of two academic re- 
ferees, should ba sent to:- 
Parsonnel Department 

(Academic Staffing), the Uni- 
versity, Sheffield S10 2TN 
from whom further par t icu- 


St aril na salary will ba at an 
ggPropriate point up to 
£8.920 per annum on the 
*A scale (£7,520 - 
“sordino to age. 
qualifications and. experience. 


be sent to them Immediately at 
th a ^eg nrnphy Department, 
, or Exeter 

EX4 4RJ,. please Include currl- 
ailum vitae and the names of 
fJK° __ academic referees. 

-(50678) r]2 


lar* era available. Closing 
data 29 Juno 1995. Quote re(7 
R2B2/DI. (50677 ) Ul 2 


The University of 
Sheffield 


Sheffield Queen Mary College 

%£SStf£3S?' Univeraity of London 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT POST 


Department of Oeography and 
Earth Bclanoe 


Fur Uier particulars for all 
P?«* obtained from 

si” j- vv " 1 *5 1 Br. Department or 
®9£l a * _ Policy. Claremont 
Bridge Duildlnp. The Unlveral- 
WiNawcMtta upon T»ns nbI 
7RU with whom applications 
<2 copies), together with the 
names end addresses of 3 
referees, should be lodged not 
iSt ST.J hnn anth June 1985. 
(50662) HIS 


The University of 
West London 


Brunei 


Department of Materials 
Technology 


SERCCASE 

STUDENTSHIP 


Applications ore invited for 
» 8 ERC research studentalilp 


Oxide - Graph Ite Composite 
'"an 


Incollahoratlon with Newham 
Henlth Authority 


leading to e higher degree and 
tenable for 3 years from Octo- 
ber 1 90S . 1 hfa Is an enhanced 


Materials ror Hint. 
Temperature Applications 


A small team Is being aet up 
In collaboration with Drs. 
N.H. Brett end B. Rand, to 
atudy Ihe manufacture,, struc- 
ture and properties of the 
relatively new and Industrially 
Important oxIdc-Drsphlto 
materials used In continuous 


RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
HEALTH AND 
HEALTHCARE 


University of 
Edinburgh 


award In collaboration with 
Thorn- EMI Contral Research 
Laboratories, 


casting applications and ae 
linings. 


furnace linings. A research 
assistant la required to play en 
Important role In developing 
aspects or this SERC funded 
rose arch programme. Sub- 
stantial runds are available ror 
the eetttng up or o well found 
high temperature tasting and 
fabrication laboratory and 
considerable Industrial liaison 
la alee Involved. All aspeata or 
structure! characterisation 
will be Involved In addition to 
high temperature mechanical 


Applications are Invited for 
a post-graduate Studentship 
to work an a research project 
concerned with health care In 
Newham Health District In 
East London. Tha atudent will 
be baaed In (lie Henlth Re- 
search Group in Geography 
(associated with the new 
Health nnd Hanlth Cara Re- 
search Centra) at QMC and in 
the Newham Health Author- 
ity. Tlie studentship will be 


Cnntra for Criminology and 
_ — ‘ — phi 


the Social and Philosophical 
Study of Law . 


ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIPS 


The research concerns the 
deposition, structure and 
mechanical properties or r- r< 
vacuum and plaama-oesiatod 
metal coatings on polymeric 
substrates. It le directed at' 
providing a framework for 
paw metariale and improved 
material performance in the 
fields of electronic devices 
end information systems. 


i .»•) 

I i - 


_ Two separate ESRC Linked 
Studentships lending to tlia 
degree of Ph.D. are offered 


far research on tha following 
projects i 


Further details , 

obtained from Dr David 
Oewne. Department of Mate- 


ma|f be 


1 A BID aiUUDIIIDIIHJ W 41 1 

tenable for two years from 1 
October 1983, with the possi- 
bility of extension for a third 


riels Technology, Brunei Unl- 
varalty. Uxbridge. Creator 


Disruptive Youth 


bilily . w . 

year, end 1 s axpectad to lead 
to tha award of the Ph.D. The 


Crime end Policing In 

Moreeyslda 


■ ■I—..,. u^u.iuuB. uiuntvr 

London, to whom applications 
with the names of two re* 
/arena, ahould be sent as soon 
as passiblo. (00687} H12 


and thermal property studies 
■* ‘ " ' enavTo 


and corrosion behaviour. Ap- 
plications nre Invited from 


terms or the studentship are 
Identical to those of the CABS 
awards offered by the Econo- 
mic and Social Research Coun- 
cil, covering foes Md eubatat- 
enCB. 


suitably qualified persona 
who ahould possessa Pli.D. or 


have equivalent experience. 
Experience with composite 
materials, ceramic fabrication 
or high temperature studies 
would be an advantage but Is 
not essential. 


bine the beet of plant ecology 
with biochemistry. Candl- 


Tha post la tenable for a 
period of three years from 
October 1985 at a storting 


dates should expect to obtain e 
good honours degree In Biolo- 
gical Sciences. 

For further Information 

S i ease contact Dr. Gaorga 
andry. the Department of 
otany. The University, Bhsf- 
810 STN (Tel: (0742) 


salary or up to £9,860 (de- 
pending upon age and experi- 
ence) on Urn Raseai-ch end 


Applicants should hold or 
ex peat to earn at least an 
upper- second class honour* 
degree In geography or 
another aoclal aclenao and 
have an lntarest In health- 
related research. This stu- 
dentship offers an unusual 
opportunity to undertake 
post-ore duata research In ail 


Both studies are In tholr 
second year and substantial 
empirical and qualitative data 
ere available Tor analysis. 
Candidates will be expected to 
undertake original work and 
research. Applicants should 
have good quel If leal ions in 
■6 c|bI scion Co nnd /or taw. 
'Disruptive Youth' la funded 
by the Scottish Home and 
Keelth Department; 'Crime 
and Policing in Merseyside ■ by 
Maraej'Sldo Metropolitan 


Policy Study 
Institute 


Applications are Invited ror 
the poat of 


: I 


RESEARCH FELLOW 


Counef 


Analogous IA scale.. 


piled context and In a Proc ■ 
at setting. 


tlona 




Held 810 2TN (Tat: fO 
, 7a555k.Ext. 4317),- to. wl 

. applications ahould be aar 
| i'Yson na posi 

L-mviMBS 


Applications. Including the 
names of two ncsdomlc , ra- 
rer a ea, should be sent to 
Personnel Department 


Further particulars . are 
available' from Professor 
David M, Smith, Department 


(Academic Staff Ing), *ttip Uni-' 
v entity. Sheffield SID 2TN by 


Devia m, emitn, Department 
of Geography and Barth Selen- 
ite, Quean Mary's Cblleqe, 
Milo End Lpndpn^EI 


. Further details - from 
Hlohnrd Kinsey or Petnr 
Young at the fallowing 
address: Cant re Tor Criminol- 
ogy end. thn Social end Philo- 
sophical Study of Lnw, Fncul- 


to work on studios of youth 
employment and unemploy- 
ment. and to join hi develop- 
ing new raaearcti In tho Hold or 
omployinant policies end 
vocational training and educa- 
tion. Research experience in 
social aciance and a committed 
interest In tills field or re- 
search ore essential. The 
appointment will be on the 
university lecturer scales de- 
pending on experience. 


. : c 


I ' 


further- Darttculnrs are svell- - should be sent along with a , (, 1 , 


ty of. Lew,. University or jidiri 


Further detalln from, end 
spj>l lent Iona with full CVa, to 
Policy Studies Institute <Rg. 
ttruitmem,),. .100 Park Village 


"T i- 
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Research and Studentships continued Overseas 



Univeraityof 

Essex 

lioparfmeni uf & r ,i inlog, 

.^illBS l,w ' ,nvl, * rl,w 

E.S.R.C. 

STUDENT8HIPS 
CASS AWARD 

■Ji'" 1 FamlllM: naren- 
°f "tidal values 

Kirc I :r rvl,c ' 1 bv 

LINKED AWARD 

‘Aanlno. Cnntlnulty end 
Chsiiur i In Pit Villages of N.E. 
& h n o k ;|* l . ,,>erWr ■ , * ^, “V Dr 

. APUlIrnnlH aliiuild have ar 

K?j-2/ l, r- C | f „ P . nr n9 W e “ward of a 
SKf 1 — «f Hpwr Srcund 
iffaiT,?iV2? u r*. d * ar "“ ,n Social 

lllllDiy/fiucInlDgy I CASS), 

SU?i i? nfl i! , Aiiilironoiogj/ 
Social noy (Linked i . 

The clnsinn tlnto for brnii 
“wards Is 17 June I9BA. 

particulars and 
W“*Uon forms rrum tha 
JUL L* 1 Asmlslam. Do par t- 
Sr Ri-2S H u» e . ,nlo . DV - *Jnl varsity 
of “a 0 * I VVI von I Ip r Pnrk. Cui- 
rhesler CO 4 3KQ. 00653)1113 


Trent Polytechnic 

fin pari men I of Literal urn, 
i.anvii unr* anil Philosophy 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/ 

DEMONSTRATOR 

( £5, 9 to - £6.657 Pay award 
pending i 

A vacancy exists for a re- 
search or In the area or Com- 
munication Studies/ 

wark Q n a pro- 
“PP'Vlng Social Ingulatlc 
metliodolovy In 
the analysis of madia Inter- 
views on the bull of a corpus 
Slt- ay Ji5 rn "V ca,li ' collected 
taterv la will*" ,n 8 POII,, « l 

'‘earns should have a 
pa«Hi honours degrae and/or 
£7;.^.' communication 

ffW"l' Lln V*tl« Dr “IVV sina- 
*Si2? n * < *- r 7 ** 0 ® r ** 1 which eon- 

™i5SonSSr t0I,C ' al ,ln “ u *«l« 

Pots toihOTc - mitt oTT^fnar- 

HuSpnB?' ‘jSPSE 

Hi 2 


Administration 


Ml LOUGHBOROUGH 
ffH UNIVERSITY 

w' oftechnology 

Administrative 

Assistant 

Appticaitons are Invited from 
graduates or equivalently quollfled 
pwions for the post of ADMINI- 
STRATIVE ASSISTANT In the 

EES." CM E "!l"«rins. 

2?“. * ,ti f s ^ concerned with (he 
awnlnlitraiion or all upceis of the 
SE2T* fcaahlng and research. 
In ill a live, numeracy and report- 
w'llng skills mM 

aavaniageoui. 

SS'^i&T' ***** 

».«» - £ 12, 130 (under reWew). 

f*1"***a hr further dsfalli 
ni application form lo PiL j 

W ”™^' mhkrun Wte*r, «f. 

Loughborough LekatmhUe 

Aston University 

Management Centre 

ADMM8TRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

rMpo r “fi,^ PP ?'? tBd Will be 

SkKSrt 


Univeraityof 
St Andrews 

llepurtnieiit i»r ISjchuN.ny 
A vacunry exists fur n 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Irj pari Irina 1 r for two years In 

SMii’Jr*' 1 ^ ,hB ,nl "f"C*lon uf 
“H 11 non-spuilal learn- 
Jfll 1“ foil ant*. The work will 
be 1‘sprn menial and lebarq- 
{9''? based. A background In 
paychofoay and 
Sffl. 01 working 

with nnlmals are miulred. 

„. fi ' ar *'' l, i. .""tory within 1 U 
ranoe £6.6uo ■ u C7.S2D per 
annum, plus uss. p 

abralned rrum the Establish. 
E , ’7M ,,l S? r - ThB Unlversl- 
P! f 11“ irv°wi C ' o 1 ? S 1 Andrews. 

?e P k?-'P« ' 

te h7s 


Colleges of Art 


WvJsii Colk:qi* of Music oiid Ur.iriio 
C(i[<vj CcrcM it Dfom.iCynifp 


■unnrvJalbn'of aupnort an 

flMflttE 

With ra^V S toX l offi|JSr l !* ,,BU 

«.rM l «Sfrr£ l a , 3 tS ™ r fSniS5rt! 

Bfflsssaa 


1 


seeks 

CONCERT 

PIANIST 

With experience of teaching 
for full time employment. 

Phone or write for further 
details The Principal, 
Welsh College of Music 
and DramB, Castle 
Grounds, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff CF1 3ER. Telephone 
(0222) 42854. Closing date 
19th June, 1985. 

^sgsasa- 


University of 

Dundee 

x senior 
admmstrative 

ASSISTANT 

•p/o^glSSSl?""^ to*- 

Oi“ UnlvoSl Bao «* B ry or 

unftSSllS n dtS™o ' 1 PDSM ' a “ 

had pravloua i s L hav * 

m 

■dmlnUlrnUvo *° 

rsss. «■. 

s£5? A “Me™ 

n!3fe ,A J*8ffTn t »* duo fo? 
tlon » , nd«rUnlvaralik?«2? nu “" 

dataffi 1 of l IS!l" eon ‘ B IblnB full 

“va?M , . rthBr ■wsaw an 

BaT/iSaa{5)“® , B03B^i ror 1?{| 


PLEASE 

mention 

THE 

t.h.e.s. 

when replying 


iwesfig 
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RHODES UNIVERSITY, SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
candidates, irrespective of race, colour or creed, for the 
following posts: 

Professor of Education 

with effect from 1 April 1986 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in Education 

with effect from 1 January 1986 

For either of these posts experience and qualifications 
in one or more of the following fields would be a 
recommendation: 

(A) Theory of Education 

(B) Methodology of School Guidance and Counselling 

(C) Mathematics in Education 

fD) Educational Research Methods 

Salary particulars relative to the above posts may ba 
obtained from either the South African Universities 
Office, Chichester House, 278 High Holbom. London 
WC1V7HE or the Director of Personnel, Rhodes 
University, P.0. Box 94, Grahamstown 6140, South 
Africa, from whom application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained. Applications close on 
21 June 1985. (Late applications will ba accepted}. 

The initial salary in each case will be determined 
according to qualifications and experience. Fringe 
benefits include generous leave privileges, financial 
assistance towards the University education of 
children at Rhodes University, and a service bonus 
subject to regulations. The successful applicants will 
become members of the University's Medical Aid 
Scheme and Pension Scheme and qualify for e 
housing subsidy subject to regulations. |TOI3a . 


American Radio Station, Munich, looks fora 

Senior Analyst 

m it’s Czechoslovak Research Section. 

Ll app .!?? ra u?t be of Czech or Slovak 
“PS with fluent spoken and written Enc- 
ash, Czech and/or Slovak. Applicants must 

MnLri ™!T rSlty cc ! ucat5on and a good 
ganeral and current knowledge of deve- 

nES in 9. Z8c J loslov at ia , with special 
t0 ? eoIogy and politics. Musi 
be able to write in English and resDond 
well to work under time pressure. 

Please submit your application to: 

RFE/RL, Inc., Personalabteilung 
Oettmgenstr. 67, 8000 Miinchen 22 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

LECTURER/SENIOR lecturer/reader _ 

management 

Am „L X ed ,Brm (3 ,0 5 y*«s)/tenurable] 

pie * 

must have doctoral auaiiiJS ^ 8 for bU8ln88s - Applicants 
ri0 nca in leaShl^bSSi ^^Sa^n^ 8 ^ « 

Demonslrated abim^lj annW mana 8 em ®nt 
consulting also desirable. V ° appl,9d management 

Salary per annum: Reader: $A46,397 

^ n . tor Le ? Uref: $A35,203-$A41 029 

| Closing data: i9lhJ u riM5 ,236 '* A34,467 

tin ^?s 532S teoSS 11 ™ SSS , "" ,ralWll, l ™ n 

»: . f,- on opntuniHu tan. 

1’“"" . ; ; ■ *m 


Overseas 



THE 3 rd HONG KONG 
INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION FAIR 

A major annual international educa-i- 
t!on fair aimed at giving students ths r 
latest information on overseas stud- 
ies will be held between 8-10, March 
1986 in Hong Kong. Participants in, 
the last fair represent ail levels d 
education including the British high® 
education. For the first time we wl 
have a UK pavilion at the Fair. We 
invite your participation in this very' 
popular event by contacting the 
organiser: 

School & College Services, Room 
1525 Star House, Salisbury Road, 
KowJ° on -Hong Kong. Telephone 
3-680093 and Telex 54492 J 



: g courses; u 

LL l < fSh 9 : : va H uanot AMAS i:$JS 

l ; SS 

lecturer in geography : TT. 

r „ SOCIAL STUDIES t l BuUcUnf 

£iS!c d £l„X h ™ h a y rar,^^^ • “ 
2z^l ° n - Candlda,BS KTCSSt : 

fSz?; p sfudTJ E 0a n sl ,irst year 

asset. 0 s,udl0s Programmes would be an » the Deparj 

ato°equajmL?]^| ,raW8 ,hat al1 candlda tea should have lln • tenders; tc 

SSSS SS i T222!* candldal 03 with tower quail- • undertake 
JT "8 may also be considered. , • as requiret 

Ine. , ra " 08 i8 imm $16 - 850 h v WOO to $22,450 per annum. f Referene€ 

g e,r^ h S d,date88hou,d 8Ubmlt current resumes to- • Post 4- S 

by 28lh^un0 1 ^ig85uJj t re,erence8 up-to-date Iransoripl- • Engtaee 

The Personnel Officer » • Pj 1 ? 681 to 

College of the Bahamas i • 18 hour i p 

Oakes Field Campus 1 • 

P.O. Box N-4912 • ?ff h £SP 

Nbbmii ' ■ • and work-i 

wassau, Bahamas. . J of Departi 

(70IKJ Z 


! Posts 
! Overseas 

! Technical Education 
! Posts Overseas 

Botswana 

Botswana Polytechnic 
Post 1: Principal 

Dudes: to be responsible to the Botswana 
Ministry of Education for the 
administration of the Polytechnic and the 
implementation of policy. 

Qualifications: candidates must possess 
either an engineering degree or be a 
corporate member of a recognised 
professional Engineering Institution, 
and have appropriate industrial teaching 
and administrative experience as Head 
of Department. Candidates must be 
British with a UK educational background. 
Preferred age 40-67. 

Salary: basic salary Pula 16,828 (SI - 1*25-1 
approximately) plus a normally tax Tree 
supplement paid by the British 
Government under its aid programme of 
&0.024 (married) or £7,320 (single). 
Benefits: 26 per cent terminal gratuity on 
basic salary, free air passages, housing 
provided at economical rental. Educational 
Bences and holiday visit passages for 
children, an appointment grant and car 
loan are payable in certain circumstances. 
Contract: Initially for 30-38 months, 
starting September 1086 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

Reference: 86 K 12TH 

Post 2: Senior Lecturer in 
Electrical Installations 

Duties: to teach electrical installation and 
machines Tor 18 hours per week on various 
courses; to be responsible for all electrical 
Installations and refrigeration courses, 
equ ipmen t Rnrl — — -- - ■ ■ ■ 

-neairoi Department in departmental 
administration and carry out such other 
rii>fli>s as Hip Principal or Mem I of 
Department may direct. 

Reference: 85 K 13TH 

Post 3: Senior Lecturer in 
Building 

Duties: to teach City and Guilds craft and 
technician courses in building and civil 
engineering for 18 hours per week, later to 
HTD level; to administer, organise and 
maintain laboratory workshops; to advise 
the Departmental Head of equipment and 
material needs and obtain estimates and 
tenders; to set nnd mark examinations and 
undertake any other related duties 
as required. 

Reference: 85 K 14TH 

Post 4: Senior Lecturer in Auto 
Engineering 

Duties: to teach automobile engineering for 
18 hours per week on various courses; to be 
responsible for ail auto and heavy 
machinery repair courses, equipment 
and work-shops; to assist the Head 
of Department in departmental 


administration and cany out such mher 
ciuhes as the Principal nr Ik-aij uf 
Department may direct 
Reference: 85 K 16TII 

Qualifications for Posts 2-1: candidates 
must posses ejtber an appropriate degree 
or Higher Technician Diploma or equivalent 
p us six years post FK leaching experience 
plus five years post qualification relevant 
industrial experience or a Masters degree 
plus six years' post qualification in 
teaching and/or industry. A teaching 
certificate is desirable. Candidates must lie 
British with a UK educational background 
Preferred age 30-67. 

Post 5: Head of Department of 
Civil Engineering 

Doties: to develop, organise and 
administer a m*jor department of the 
Polytechnic; to lecture in subject speciality 
for 12 hours per week up to HTD level; 
to participate in selection of potential 
students and their suitability for (lie 
course; lo mount .siieclalist shurl courscM H 
appropriate ils requested by cmpluycrs and 
to undertake any other related duties 
as required. 

Qualifications: degree or IIND in Civil 
Engineering plus six years' FK teaching 
and five years' industrial experience ur 
Masters degree plus six years' experience 
in lecturing and/or industry. Experience as 
Head of Department desirable. Candidates 
must be UK citizens with a British 
educational background. Preferred 
age 35-55. 

Reference: 85 K 1GTII 

Salary for Posts 2-5: a basic salary pnld 
locally by the Government of Botswana on 
a scale ranging from Pula 12,2^1-15,084 
(£1 - P224 approximately) plus a normally 
tax-free supplement paid by the British 
Government under its aid programme of 
£7,860 -£6,072 (married) or £6,266-£3,468 
(single). Other benefits Include end of 
contract g ratuity payment, free ah- 
members plus baggage allowance. Officers 
may also be eligible for children^ boarding 
school allowances, holiday visits for UK 
based children and appointment grant. 
Contract: Initially for 30-36 months with 
the Government of Botswana. 

Starting Date: September 1086 or as soon 
as possible. 

Closing Date: 21 June 1085. 


For further details and an>applicntion 
form, please write, quoting the post 
reference number to: Overseas 
Educational Appointments Deportment, 
The British Council, 90-91 Tottenham 
Conrt Road, London W1P 0DT. 
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So The 
British 
Council 


Librarians 

(Teesside POLYTECHNIC 

Information 

Librarian 

(Science) 

Foat Ref No. P.LY. 05 

SSSSZ£"'-“— 

ssasss— 

qu-linoauon. in Infammrion Bolw» or 
j-jbrari.njhlp and whh POnaidonfaCa 

Norerii*, a, WormaUoo unfta. 9om B 
knowfadpa aland praaUeal wporianc in 

S: 1 c ' ,,,76 ' £,3 ' ij8 i™ kb *)- 

EJ 4 . 0 B 1 per annum. ■ 

SJjJJ* .**■ .*"■ # PP"4Mtona: 27 

I ftjual Opportunity bnployar. 

an,J P-Uautaa 

■aaaadjK;:, 

Taj: 0642218:2! Ext ^ n „ a , 
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Copy for j; 
Classified /; 
Advertisemenlil 
in the : I 

THES 

should arrive 
not 

later than 
10 a.m. f 
Monday | 
preceding \ 
publication ( 


Higher Education Supplement 

Special Book Numbers 

.October 4 Environmental Sciences (II) 

11 History (II) 

18 Maths and Physics (II) 

25 Politics. 




Reviews of New Journals 

September ?7Sciepc^.i f 

i i- *r. i - .**" '-|ii.i ‘.-'ni iU'O-T | ( 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

computing and Information Technology 
Research Centre 

„ DIRECTORSHIP 

Srrr~rs; 

Computing and ^^,1 Educa,l0n In the vital areas o! 

the first brihis bald withto an T ac . hn 5? lo 9 y - , The Cen,re will bo 
funding in exesa o\ » “ h “ ,nilteI 

in ,hr0a Veara^e'Soniro IS 
*n 9 - 

opportuSy Tor P |eade?sh| 0y p °J il J on; il 0f,orfls an oxcellonl 
tonger-ierm re aeSnn h p 8nd ,orosi 9 hl ,n wdoly-basod. 
loping productive new lechndS' S,andard ‘ **** * ^ 

to?SdJSS an ? 5,abl4ahod ropuiallon in Compu- 

a» 3 Sa aisa ssss 

Kassssaiss 

Closing dale: 15 Ju^. or until an appolnimenl Is made. 

njrtliBi Intormation from: 

■aSS 5ssas 1 - p * sc,ans8 ' 

SI. LiibIb, QID 4067 AUSTRALIA. 

Phone; IntemaUonal 017 377 2952 or National 07 377 

TbIbx: UHIVQLD AA 4031 5 

JSSof 1 oSnS 1 !? l ,B,l l |,a ?ia ,,,arS 10 ,hB StaH 0f,,CBr - Unlrer ‘ 

7 QueenBland, St Lucia, 4007 , Queensland, Australia. Please 
^ quote ref. 22185 . 

Tto Unlienlty si Qinnilud It Bn Equal Omortunlty Eiaplovat 

1 701 57) 


FOR DETAILS 


ADVERTISING 
IN THE 


T.H.E.S. 
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SUPPLEMENT REPRINTS 

Information Technology 

An eight page special report, published in The 
T.H.E.S. on March 22, 1985. 

This report includes articles from specialist con- 
tributors, on the following: 

- The changing role of academic databanks’ 

- ‘applying computer power to literary analysis* 

- ‘the use of educational video in business studies’ 

- ‘the efUcacy of the Alvey programme* 

- ‘computer modelling of weather and climatic 
change’ 

- ‘manpower shortages at technician level* 

Copies available at 8<Jp each* 

Management Education 

A six page special report, published in The T.H.E.S. 
on March 29, 1985. 

The report looks at the future of management 
education nnd where the emphasis should be placed 
during the 1990s. The following are among questions 
discussed by contributors from the world of Manage- 
ment/Business Studies. 

- ‘Undergraduate business studies degrees, 
postgraduate MBAs for high fliers or continuing 
education for experienced managers?’ 

" ‘What should be the relative contribution of the 
universities and the polytechnic, college sector?* 
Copies available at 60p each* 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
Times Newspapers Ltd and send to: 

Lesley Griffiths, * 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, 

St John’s Lane, 

London EC 1M4BX. 
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